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Here is.the 1916 Pabst Extract 


Sa American Girl Calendar. It’sabeauty— 
NS better even than those of previous years. 
à  You’llappreciate howstrongastatement 
that is if you aréone of the thousands 

S that yearly order Pabst Calendars, . . 


The latest of the Pabst Extract Beauty 

Calendars, from paintings famed for wonderfully 

harmonious coloring, depitts in amasterful,way, 

the American girlof today, with all her charm, grace and native, 
dignity. Every detail of face, form and dress is fascinating. 


The1916 American Girlin striking lavender costume is beau- 
tifully lithographed in twelve colors on heavy art paper. It is 
entirely free from advertising on the front, exactly as shown in 
the illustration. The calendar isseven inches wide by thirty-six- 

inches high, and is admirably adapted for use asa panel picture 
and for odd places so hard to ornament satisfactorily. The 
color scheme is unusually pleasing, and will harmonize with 
almost any ‘set of furnishings. 
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Our aim in sending out these beautiful calendars frée is to 
remind you, and others, that 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 
“Brings the Roses to Your Cheeks” 


—that itis a natural tonic which enriches the blood, rebuilds 

the wasted tissues of the body, steadies the nerves and tones the 

entire system. Being a perfect blending of choicest malt and 

hops with iron, it is nature’s own builder and reinvigorator—a 

© splendid tonic, recommended by leacing physicians for 

‘nursing mothers, convalescents, anaemics, all who are run 
down from any cause, and as a revitalizer for the aged. 


Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 
t Insist Upon It Being “Pabst” 


The U. S. Government:spétčiñcally classifies Pabst Extract as an 
article of medi¢ine-~not an alcoholic beverage. 


This Calendar is Free 


To obtain one it is merely necessary to’send us ten cents in coin 
or stamps (coin preferred) to cover the cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Each year the demand for these attractive art calendars 

grows greater, so send early to avoid disappointment, 


PABST EXTRACT CO.; Dept. 16 
Milwaukee, Wis. A 
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THE POPULAR MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


‘ Other styles of the 
Victrola XVI, $200 Victrola, $15 to $350 


Victrola XVI, electric, $250 == z, Victors, $10 to $100 
Mahogany or oak = 


Will there be a Victrola in 


your home this Christmas? 


The instrument that brings you the world’s best music in 
all its beauty. 

The actual living voices of Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, 
McCormack, Melba, Schumann-Heink and other famous singers. 
The superb art of Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski and other noted 
instrumentalists. The brilliant music of Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra and other 
celebrated organizations. The inimitable witticisms of Harry 
Lauder, Nora Bayes, De Wolf Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock 
and other leading comedians. 

Only the Victrola brings you all this wonderful variety of 
music—a delight every day in the year to every member of 
your family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victrola 
and play any music you wish to hear. 


$15 $25 *40 *50 *75 $100 *150 *200 *300 


Always use Victor Machines with ik j X Victor Talking Machine Co 
re pe and des Needles hs Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
ihe combination, There is no Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
other way to get the unequaled Canadian Distributors 
Victor tone. 
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A tis MASTERS VOICE” 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


GET IN AT THE START 


The Publishers of the Popular Magazine announce 
a New Series of Short Stories by 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


Author of “The Pearl Fishers” 


Under the General Title of 


THE LUCK OF CAPTAIN 
SLOCUM 


THE FORTUNATE ISLAND 


Beginning with the issue of Popular on the 
stands November 20th 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Finish This Story for 
Yourself— 


The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. ‘‘Piggy’’—you can 
imagine his kind—was waiting downstairs. He knew where 
champagneand music could be had. But that night she didn’t 

FL go. ThatwasLord Kitchener’s doing. But another night? 


O. HENRY 


tells about it in this story, with that full knowledge of women, 
with that frank facing of sex, and that clean mind that have 
endeared him to the men and women of the land. 

From the few who snapped up the first edition at $125 a set before it 
was off the press, to the 100,000 who have eagerly sought the beautiful 
volumes offered you here—from the stylist who sits among his books to 
the man on the street—this whole nation bows to O. Henry—and hails 
him with love and pride our greatest writer of stories, 


This is but one of the 274 stories, in 12 big volumes, 
you get for 25 cents a week, if you send the coupon. 


To Those Who Are Quick 


KIPLING a) 


Given Away 


Never was there an offer like this. Not only do you get your 274 
O. Henry stories in 12 volumes at less than others cai for one volume 

of the first edition, but you get Kipling’s best 179 short stories and 
poems and his long novel—without paying a cent. You get 18 
volumes, packed with love and hate and laughter—a big shelf 
full of handsome books. 


Send the Coupon Send Coupon and you will understand 
and you will un- as never before why other nations 
derstand why O. are going wild over him. 


Henry is hailed as Why memorials to him are being prepared; 
“The American Kipling; why universities are planning tablets to 
“The Y. M. C. A. Boccac- his memory; why text books of English 
cio? “Master of the Short Story; “Crea- Literature are including his stories; why 
tor of a New Literature,” ‘Discoverer colleges are discussing his place in 
of Romance in New York’s Streets;” literature; why theatrical firms are 
“The American de Maupassant;” “The vying for rights to dramatize his sto- 


Homer of the Tenderloin;” ‘Founder of ries; why newspapers all jover the = 
a New Style;” “ America’s Greatest Story- country are continually offering Reviews 
Teller?’ “The 20th Century Haroun-Al- big sums for the right to reprint 30 Irving Place, 


Rashid who takes you to every corner his stories. New Yor 


of his beloved Bagdad—New York.” 


Send the Coupon Without Money 


You get both sets free on approval. If you don’t 
laugh and cry over them—if you don’t read and re- 
read and love them—send them back. Otherwise 
25 cents a week pays for them all. Don’t wait— 
send the coupon today. This offer is too good to Wakes i ee 
last. It’s only the avalanche of disappointed 
letters that made us extend it this long. Send 

the coupon today—and be glad. 


Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, New York 


Send me,onapproval, 
charges paid by you, 
O. Henry's works in 19 
volumes, gold tops. Also 
the 6-volume set of Kip- 
ling, bound in cloth. IfI 
keep the books, I will remit 
$! per month for 15 months for 
the O.Henry set ontyand retain 
the Kipling set without charge. 
Otherwise I will, within ten days, 
return both sets at your expense. 


Occupation ......s+eseecseses cesses cers 
The beautiful 3 leatheredition ofO.Henry 
costs only a few cents more a volume and has 
proved a favorite binding. Fora set of this 
luxurious binding, send $1.50 for 13 mos. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Agents & Help Wanted 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $5. Send for free booklet, Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 717, Lockport, 
New York, 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. | New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 63, Wash., D. C. 


350 weekly, evenings at home. No 
experience, no canvassing. Every- 
thing furnished, don’t worry about 
capital. Start at once. Boyd H. 
Brown, Dept. M 4, Omaha, Neb. 


WE will pay you $75 per month to 
travel, collect names, advertise and 
distribute samples. Expenses ad- 
vanced. Write today. Rider Co. 
Dept. 119, Coshocton, O. 


GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


“AGENTS—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Specialties and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home. General Sales 
Course Free. $50.00 a week sure. 
Answer quick. American Aluminum 
Mfg. C>., Div. S 49, Lemont, T11.” 


AGENTS—HERE’S THE BEST 
LINE of food flavors, perfumes, soaps, 
toilet preparations, etc. ever offered. 
No capital needed. Complete outfits 
furnished free to workers. Write 
today for full particulars. American 
Proguota Co., 3029 Third St., Cincin- 
nati, O. 


MEN AND WOMEN earn up to 
$3000.00 yearly distributing guaran- 
teed hosiery from mill to wearer. 
All or part time. Repeat orders in- 
sure permanent increasing business. 
No capital or experience needed. 
Territory protected. K. Parker Mills, 
2733 No. 12th St., Phila, Pa. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. 
Largemanufacturerof Handkerchiefs 
and Dress Goods, etc., wishes repre- 
sentative in each locality. Factory 
to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Credit given. Freeport Mfg. 
Co., 80 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AGENTS—500% profit; gold and sil- 
ver sign letters for store and office 
windows; anyone can put on; free 
simple. Metallic Letter Co., 426 N. 
Clark St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—Big Business; new wash- 
ing machine; fits any tub; sells for $10, 
Big profit. Won medal, Panama Expo- 
sition, Just the thing for apartments. 
Write for proposition. Home Devices 
Corp. 251 Bush Term., Bklyn., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVER- 
TISE OUR GOODS by distributing 
free sample to consumer, 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars, 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 560 North Street, 
Dayton, Ohio, 


Free Illustrated Book tells of about 
800,000 protected positions in U. S. 
service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There isa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous 
pay, lifetime employment. Just ask 
for booklet C. S-23. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Government Clerks—Men, Women 
—$75 month. Many positions ob- 
tainable. Write for list. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. C-6, Rochester, N. Y. 


EVERY HOUSEHOLD ON FARM 
—IN SMALL TOWN OR SUBURBS 
—where oillamps are used, needs and 
will buy the wonderful Aladdin Man- 
tle Lamp, burns common coal oil 
(Kerosene) ; gives a light 5 times as 
bright as electric. Awarded Gold 
Medal at San Francisco Exposition. 
One farmer cleared over $500.00 in six 
weeks; hundreds with rigs earning 
$100.00 to $300.00 per month. No cash 
required, We furnish capital to re- 
liable men. Write quick for whole- 
sale prices, territory andsample lamp 
for free trial. Address Nearest Office. 
Mantle La'np Co, 516 Aladdin Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Mantle Lamp Co., 516 
Thermos Bldg., New York City. 


AGENTS—SELL “ZANOL” Con- 
centrated Extracts for making liq- 
uors at home. A few minutes does 
the work. Saves over 50%. Guaran- 
teed strictly legitimate. Small pack- 
age. Enormous demand, sells fast, 
coins you money. Send postal today. 
We'll show you how to make money 
quick, Universal Import Co., 625 
Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I’ll send it 
six months free. H. L. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago. 


WOULD you like to own a good 
paying mail order business? We 
have a line that gets repeat orders 
all the time. You can start in spare 
time. Invest a dollar or two a week 
and soon own a nice business of your 
own. Particulars free. Nadico, 4308 
Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Advertising 


WILLSHOW YOU by mail how you 
earn $25 to $100 week writing adver- 
tisements. Facts free. Page-Davis 
Co., 5, Chicago, Ill. 


Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, 
Make up goods. Large catalog free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19 Chicago. 


Home Employment 


LEARN AT HOME easy lessons, 
ladies’ and children’s hairdressing, 
marcel waving, manicuring, beauty 
culture. Many earn $18 to $50 week- 
Pleasant work. Large illustrat- 
ed book free. ELIZABETH KING, 
77A, Station F, New York City. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $50 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 313 Atlas Bldg.,Cin.,O, 


WE ACCEPT Mss. in any form; 
criticise free; sell on commission, 
Big prices paid. Details free. Story 
Rev. Co., 11 Main, Smethport, Pa, 


Wireless 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY the 
educational sport of to-day. Write 
us about our Improved Type Quick 
Adjusting Mineral Detector and 
other apparatus, Bonduaux & 
Knights, 862 Hewitt Pl., Bronx, N. Y. 


Music and Song Poems 


SONG poems wanted for publica- 
tion. Past experience unnecessary. 
Our proposition positively unequal- 
ed, Send us your song poems or mel- 
odies today or write for instructive 
booklet—its free. Marks-Goldsmith 
Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. 


SONG Writers “Key to Success” 
Free! We revise, compose, copyright 
and facilitate free publication or 
sale. Submit poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 530 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 


‘Firearms Wanted 


FIREARMS—Old-time and Mod- 
ern. Buy, sell, exchange all sorts. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, 49 Front 
Street, New York City. 


Patents and Lawyers 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B.Owen, 
39 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How To Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R, H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 805 GSt., Washington. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free, Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C, 


PATENT Your Tdeas—$9,000 offered 
for certain inventions. Books, “How 
to Obtain a Patent,” and “What to 
Invent,” sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing 
us for patents we have obtained. 
We advertise your patent for sale 
at our expense. Established 20 
years. Address Chandlee & Chandlee, 
patent attorneys, 971 F Street, 
Washington, D. C, 


advertisements. 


War Won't Worry 


the manwhoworks for Uncle Sam 


Foreign wars can’t bother the man 
with a Government position. Whatever 
happens, the job is swre, the work remains 
steady, the hours short and the pay big. 


GoodPositions Now Open 


Examinations will be held in your state for jobs 
youcanfill, Nowis the time to prepare. I will fit youina 
short time at small cost. Common education is sufficient. 


My Special Guarantee Offer to YOU 


My ironclad guarantee makes you positivelysureof success or money 
refunded. Assure yourself now of big pay and lifetime employment, 


Write Today For My Big FREE Book 


This book tells you all about *‘Government Positions and How to 
Get Them,’’ About 800,000 protected positions described. The hook iS 
yours for the asking. No obligation. Write today -ask for booklet CR1061 


EARL HOPKINS, - - Washington, D. C. 


Earn Larger Salaries Than Any Other Class of Men 
We will teach you to be a high grade salesman, in eight 
weeks by mail and assure you definite propositions from a large 
number of reliable firms who offer our students opportun- 
ities to earn good wages while they are learning. No former 
experience required. Write today for particulars, list of hun- 
dreds of good openings and testimonials from hundreds of our 
students now earning $100 to $500 a month. Address nearest Office. 
Dept. 505, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSN. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid 

We willnot give you any grand prize if 
you answer thisad. Nor will we claim to 
make you rich ina week, But if you are 
anxious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
THE W.L.EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
835 Leader Building,Cleveland, Ohio 


Learn Typewriting and 
Stenography at Home 


On a Standard, High Grade, 42 key Vis- 
ible, Silent Woodstock Typewriter. 
Machine and instructions 10c day, 
payable $3 per month. By showing 
the machine to friends and ac- 
uaintances tolet them see wherein it ex- 
cells any other high grade typewriter, and 
- endering other small assistance, you can eas- 

ily earn one, including instructions, to keep as yourown. Write for particulars 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., BOX L4, WOODSTOCK, ILL. 


TYPEWRITE THE NEW WAY 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


Totally new system. 
Brings amazing speed—perfect accuracy—BIG SALARIES! 
Easy foranyone,. First day shows results. Learn while worn 

illustrates and explains all. Gives 
48-Page Book Free letters from hundreds with salaries 
doubled and trebled. A revelation as to speed and salary 
possible to typists. Postal will do, but write 


TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, 2691 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


Based on Gymnastic Finger Training., | 


today—NOW. | 


ENGLISH THAT 
GETS BUSINESS 


The idea or thought can remain the same; it’s the hard hitting, 
business-getting English used that gets the business. You, anyone 
can master Business English. A few simple rules—suggestions and 
well defined methods for either letter writing, circulars or speech 
transform one’s ability and mean greater success, prosperity an 


wer. You should master Business English. Let us show you 
ow you can attain greater success easier and quicker if you 
possess the ability to talk and write clearly and forcibly—to use 
the English language in a manner that will produce more business 
—to persuade others to believe as you think, to act as you suggest. 


Increase Your Power= Success! Master 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


At Home, In Spare Time 


, The LaSalle furnishes the greatest method ever compiled—en- 
tirely new and different from any other—practical, easy, simplified 
—not the old schoolmaster’s dry-as-dust rules of grammar. The 
text_was prepared by Professor Edwin Herbert Lewis, Ph. D., 
LL.D., of the Lewis Institute. The course is human, absorbing, 
interesting—covering more exhaustively every phase of Business 
English than any other in existence. 

Mail the coupon below for free facts. We want to prove how 
you, no matter what your vocation, can achieve greater success 
through a knowledge of proper Business English, 

S e l Mail coupon now for re- — — 
pecia markable free book on LaSalle Extension 
Business English. Learn how we University, 


make easiest terms and supply A 
allmaterial withoutextracost. eead pies beret idle 


LaSalle Extension or obligation to me your won- 


University, derful free book, Forceful English, 
Dept. E-948 A. and full particulars of your home study 
Chicago, ZA col 
Illinois 


ae Name..eeerccccccsrcvcce 
a Address s... 
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DYKE’S rree BOOKier ON MOTORING 


hg ANEW@ OF TEACHING 
We AA BY MAIL 
DYKES =] 

: WORKING MODELS: 


W CHARTS.MANIKINS, ETC: 


explains how we assist YOU in the Auto 
Business as Repairman, Chauffeur, Salesman 
or Auto Mechanician with DYKE’S NEW IDEA 
WORKING MODEL SYSTEM of teaching by 
mail and our new idea EMPLOYMENT PLAN. 
Let us tell you the names of some of our 
students and the salaries they are drawing. 
Don’t miss it—SEND FOR BOOKLET NOW, 


Simplified Course covers everything from repairing and diagnosing troubles—to 
valve timing and electric starters—also 6, 8, 12 cylinder engines. 
DYKE’S SCHOOL OF MOTORING, Box 86, Roe Bldg., St. Louls, Mo 


A Department of Firm; A. L. Dyke, Publisher and Imparter. 
system of its kind. 


ter. Original and only 
Endorsed by leading motor authorities of the world. 


can earn 
$18.00 TO $45.00 A WEEK 
Davis (N. C.) says ‘‘Have been paid 50 fold. 
Couldn’t make a le Now doing all card writ- 
ing for my firm.” Wr 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 


Chas. J. Strong, Founder Dept. 2311, Detroit. Mich. 


Salesmen 


———— 
SALESMEN: POCKETSIDE LINE, 


NEW LIVE PROPOSITION, all mer- DOUBLE CHIN. 


Toilet Articles 


Moving Picture Acting 


Successful Chin- CAN YOU ACT forthe movies? My 


chants in towns of 100,000 and under 
want it. Pays $5.00 commission on 
each sale. No collecting, no risk to 
merchant. We take back unsold 
goods. Easiest, biggest paying side 
line ever offered. Canfield Mfg. Co., 
208 Sigel St., Chicago. 


off Band, pure Para rubber reducer. 
Send only 13 two-cent stamps and 
agree to pay one dollarin two months 
if chin satisfactorily reduced; other- 
wise, no further obligation. I have 
full confidence. Elizabeth King, 
77C, Station F, New York City. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


book, “Moving Picture Acting,” tells 
the practical side of moving picture 
acting, how to prepare and where to 
look for a position, salary, etc. Mailed 
on receipt of 50c. Money returned if 
not satisfied. H. E. Griffin, 357 East 
55th Place, Chicago. 


advertisements 
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You Can Earn 


20 MONTH 


with This 
NEW MACHINE 


Make $3,000 a year and more to 
start. You need no experience, Open 
a Tire Repair Shop with Haywood Fi 
Equipment. Let the money roll in, - Business grows fast, 
- You're soon 8 real manufacturer. Ever, 
auto sold means more tires to men 
Demand for your work ahead of supply. 


SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 
This givesall the facts. Tells how to start. 
How to succeed. A valuable guide to 
riches and wealth. Write today. A postal 
will do. Get your FREE copy. 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1004 Capitol Ave, Indianapo! 


Let me teach you Rag-Time Piano Playing by Mail. 
You learn easily—in just a few lessons, at home. 
My system is so simple you’ll play a real ragtime 
piece at your 5th lesson. Whether you can play now, 
or not, Pll teach you to play anything in happy 
ragtime, *“‘Money Back Guarant * Write at 
once for special low terms and testim 

AXEL CHRISTENSEN, “‘Czar of Ragtime,” 
19, 526 So. Western Ave., Chicago, 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


offer employment for life ata salary ranging from 
#800 to #1800 per year, with short hours under 
pleasant conditions and no fear of “layoffs” or strikes, 
American citizens 18 or over are eligible. Our 64-page 
booklet contains list of positions, requirements, etc., 
and tells how you can prepare for “Exams” under the 
personal supervision of a former U, 8. Civil Service 
Secretary-Examiner, Booklet is FREE, without obliga- 
tion. Write to-day. 

PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
1541 Livingston Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 


Boyd Syllabic Systen—written with only nine characters. No‘po- 
sitions’’—no “‘ruled lines’’—no “‘shading’’—no ‘‘word-signs’’— no 
“cold notes.” Speedy, practical system that can be learnedin 30 days 
of home study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, ad- 


dress, Chicago Correspondence Schools, 976 Unity Building, Chicago, Ill. 


PEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The European war has created a great demand and unlimited 
opportunities for those who know Spanish, French, Ger- 
man or Italian, Now is the time to better your position 

increase your business, You can learn quickly and 
easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


You listen to the living voice of a native professor pronounce the 
foreign language, over and over, until you know it. Our records fit 
11 talking machines. Write for Booklet, particulars of Free Trial. 


The Language-Phone Method,996 Putnam Bldg., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y- 


The Key to Success 


Stop Forgetting 


Increase Your Efficiency 

The secret of business and social suc- 
cess is the ability to remember. I can 
make your mind aninfallible classified 
index from which you can instantly 
select thoughts, facts, figures, names, 
faces. Enables you to concentrate, 
develop self-control, overcome 
bashfulness, address an audience. 
asy. Simple. The result of 20 years ex- 
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By W. E. Scutt 
Author of “When Thieves Fall Out, ‘‘ Kings of the Mighty,” Etc. 


This is a story of rogues rampant; a ‘‘plotty’’ story with action crowded 
The characters are uncommon, and all the more interesting for | 
that. Frazer, whose folly you will understand when you read of his blind- ; 
ness where his beneficiaries—and the Girl—are concerned, is a man who 
takes another’s crime on his shoulders and suffers exile for it. 


on action. 


(A Book-Length Novei—Complete) 


CHAPTER 1. 


AN ELEVEN YEARS’ MYSTERY. 


RASER had lived too long with 
old man Nolan to be blind to the 
fact that the latter had some- 
thing momentous on his mind. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Nolan 
lived by habit, but here he had broken 
every visible habit that Fraser had 
learned so long to look for. Nolan, back 
from a three-day trip to Buenaventura 
for supplies, had fallen in with the ore 
pack train on its twilight return up trail 
from the crushing mills, and Fraser, 
looking down from the workings to the 
point where the burro trail swung round 
a shoulder of the mountain half a mile 
below, saw Nolan mooning along at 
the rear of the slothful train, his chin 
on his chest, his wiry little Peruvian 
pinto chafing at the unusual curb. 
Fraser watched for the customary 
greeting, a wide, flourishing wave of 


Crd 


the hat. Nolan, on the contrary, did 
not so much as raise his eyes, although 
he knew that his partner would be 
watching for him at this point, and 
Nolan would put himself out to do 
what anybody expected. Nor did No- 
lan push past the train at this point 
where the trail widened, to clatter on 
up the stony bridle path in his impa- 
tience for Fraser’s welcome. 

Fraser watched him out of sight 
around the rocky precipice, and turned 
back to his task with deep wrinkles of 
speculation between his eyes. Nolan 
had been to the nearest outposts of 
civilization; he had returned with 
something momentous on his mind; 
news—what else? And news from civ- 
ilization means much to two men who 
have merged their identities in the rocks 
and crags and barren stretches of the 
Andes to escape the far-reaching tenta- 
cles of the law; two of the countless 
involuntary expatriates, fugitives from 
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the law, who drag out existence south 
of the Rio Grande, to whom news from 
home might mean anything—certainly 
enough to furrow vertical wrinkles in 
a man’s forehead, and make him for a 
crowded moment contemplate dropping 
his task before he drew another breath, 
and putting a mountain range between 
himself and the news by the time the 
sun rose again. 

After such a moment, however, Fra- 
ser grunted, poked the ashes into his 
pipe with a brown and calloused fore- 
finger, and set out to see if the day’s 
blasts were ready to be fired. 

At least Fraser assumed that old No- 
lan, like himself, was such an expatri- 
ate. The question had never passed his 
lips, nor had Nolan vouchsafed the in- 
formation throughout the eleven years 
that the pair had wandered up and 
down the western watershed of the 
Andes, from the nitrate desert to the 
Panama line. Fraser had reason 
enough to assume it, as will appear 
later. But the direct question—never ; 
an unwritten law between them forbade 
it. 

The nearest he had come to it was 
when he, thirty years younger than 
Nolan, and with relatively the more 
vitality, had recovered consciousness 
first, found himself bruised and battered 
and brine-bedrenched upon the shelving 
shingle of some land or other, a few 
paces from the still-unconscious gray- 
beard whom he remembered lashing to 
a stateroom door. As the fog cleared 
out of his brain, Fraser had tried to 
orient himself while he lay there im- 
mobile in the hot sand. He had taken 
passage in the steerage of a Pacific mail 
boat out of Panama for west-coast 
ports; off Palina Point she had struck 
an uncharted rock and foundered be- 
fore the lifeboats were away. He re- 
membered fastening this weak gray- 
beard to a piece of floating wreckage— 
a man presumably of the first class, for 
he had never seen him before, and after 


that a grueling grind that ended in a 
complete befogging of the memory. 
What a fool he had been, it occurred 
to him as he lay there, to have saved 
this man—if, indeed, the old fellow 
were still alive. For if the detectives 
had by any chance tracked him to Pan- 
ama, and to this ship that had been 
lost presumably with most of its pas- 
sengers, then these same detectives 
would be more than likely to give him 
up as dead and stop the pursuit. Thus 
he could live his own life untrammeled 
and unafraid. But this man, this old 
graybeard whom he had managed to 
get ashore—he was the fly in that com- 
forting ointment; he would know that 
a young and vigorous American of 
twenty had been saved from the wreck ; 
he would report it as soon as he got 
to civilization; and the chase would go 
on relentlessly to the end. If only he 
had let the graybeard go, if only he 
had strength to kill him now 
By this time Fraser had managed to 
crawl along the beach to the still form, 
just as the tired eyes flickered and 
opened. 
“I ought to kill you,” Fraser had 
muttered, with his brine-parched throat. 
The other stared and said nothing; 
Fraser repeated his statement. 


“Wait,” the other managed to whis- 
per, closing his eyes again after his 
exertion. 

Fraser waited, gathering strength 
while the other did. There was noth- 
ing to be gained by hurrying, and Fra- 
ser felt too weak to strike a blow that 
would kill a chicken. The two of them 
laughed about it afterward; it was 
funny. 

“T ought to kill you,” Fraser had re- 
peated when Nolan gave signs of being 
stronger. 

“I saved you,” whispered the gray- 
beard. “You would have gone down 
if I had not reached over and held you 
up.” 

Which was disconcerting news to 
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Fraser; now he owed the man some- 
thing and must pay it. Nevertheless: 
“I am dead—I went down with the 
ship. Understand? When you get 
home you never saw me—understand? 
Or I kill you now. Which?” 

“I understand,” whispered the old 
man. “I, too; I am dead. I went 
down. We keep together.” 

Thus the partnership had been made 
eleven years before. But the question 
had never been asked by one or the 
other. The graybeard gave his name 
as Philip Nolan. Fraser never spec- 
ulated upon whether this was his real 
name or an assumed one—never, at 
least, until he chanced to see an old 
battered book that Nolan had picked 
up in Quito a full two years later, a 
book that he guarded jealously, read 
and dreamed over as he might have 
over a Bible, and treasured above all 
his other belongings. Fraser looked at 
the book one time when Nolan was 
down with a fever.- It was a Spanish 
translation of Hale’s “Man Without a 
Country”; the name of the hero was 
Philip Nolan. And as Fraser read it 
through he understood why Nolan 
studied it and dreamed over-it with a 
far-away look in his gentle brown eyes, 
and reread it until he must have known 
it by heart. 

Then it was that Fraser gave a 
thought to the old man’s name, and 
suspected that it was an assumed one. 
It was plain that old Nolan was a man 
without a country, a man who loved his 
country, a man with whom homesick- 
ness was a chronic disease fraught with 
the sharpest agony, never to be cured 
in but one way, and that way closed. 
And yet they never spoke of the States 
except in a casual manner, or when 
business made it indispensable. 

Another one of the old man’s keep- 
sakes was a water-stained and faded 
photograph, cut round, which he had 
saved from the wreck in the back of 


his expensive watch. And it was this 
that—but of that later. 

Was the news that Nolan was bring- 
ing up the trail, behind the pack train, 
of interest to Fraser, or to the old man 
himself? After that fleeting moment 
of hesitation, Fraser refused to specu- 
late upon it. He would know soon 
enough. Already the sun was well be- 
low the Cordilleras upon its plunge into 
the Pacific, leaving in its wake a far- 
flung curtain of shell pink to serve as 
a background for the evolutions of two 
majestic condors, like flitting dots in the 
tenuous atmosphere miles above. Al- 
ready the deep-slashed gorges and 
rugged valleys were painted primrose 
and purple where the rays of the sun 
shot through them, and the gaunt snow 
peaks of the mountains were thrown 
into shadowed relief upon the broad, 
luxuriant plains of the Rio Cauca thou- 
sands of feet below. Already the damp 
mists were rising from the tropical 
river to congeal in the frigid zones of 
the heights, making indispensable the 
protection of four walls and a cheerful 
fire. 

Fraser clenched his pipe in his teeth, 
pulled his fleece-lined collar up about 
his ears, and set off to clear the work- 
ings of the mestizo laborers and fire 
the blasts. After that the fire in the 
stone house, a simple supper, old man 
Nolan and his news. 

It was hardly a mine that Fraser 
and Nolan worked. It was an aurifer- 
ous quartz ledge overhanging a brawl- 
ing quebrada, or mountain stream, feed- 
ing the Cauca. A job on the Cali-Buen- 
aventura Railway had attracted them 
to this vicinity—foreman of construc- 
tion gang for Fraser and timekeeper 
for Nolan; the contractors preferred 
white men to natives for these respon- 
sible posts, regardless of the white men’s 
past. Nolan had found small alluvial 
deposits in this little stream; but, like 
all streams in that vicinity, not enough 
to pay decently for washing by hand. 
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Fraser, following the stream up, had 
found the outcropping vein in the quartz 
massif. The two of them had filed each 
a pertenencia, or claim, with the de- 
partmental government, and had de- 
cided to risk certairi wages in gold from 
the railroad-construction company for 
very uncertain wages in gold from 
Mother Earth. 

And wages was about all they did 
get out of it. The quartz ran fairly 
well. But by the time they had paid 
well over a dollar per ton mile for 
packing the ore on burros down to the 
crushing mill by the big mine at To- 
cota, and had paid their half-caste la- 
borers for blasting the quartz into pieces 
small enough to be handled, they got 
no more returns for themselves from 
Mother Earth than they had been get- 
ting from the railroad company. And, 
being outlaws of civilization, they could 
not go to the centers of capital to get 
the wherewithal to work their claims 
properly; and, being always sanguine 
of striking it rich sooner or later, they 
refused to sell out to the Tocota Mining 
Company, a concern composed of Co- 
lombians that owned the crushing mill 
and freed their gold for a percentage. 
The Tocota Company managed to give 
Fraser and Nolan enough gold to keep 
them interested; how much they really 
got out of Fraser’s ore was entirely a 
matter of conjecture. 

Nolan met Fraser at the door of the 
hut they made their headquarters; a 
square hut of stone culled from the 
profusion lying about them, laid in mud 
and mortar, thatched thick with palm 
leaves packed up from the valley be- 
low. The very solidity of the hut was 
symbolic of their determination to 
wrest a competence at least from the 
rocky ledge; they had built to stay there 
the rest of their lives if need be—or 
if the law’s tentacles did not tear them 
away. There were earthquakes, of 
course, and revolutions and equatorial 
storms and mountain freshets and 


deadly disease; but the law was the 
one thing they feared and never spoke 
of. 

Fraser scanned old Nolan’s features 
keenly as their hands gripped, his 
thoughts, in view of what he felt sure 
was coming, sweeping back over the 
panorama of the eleven years of their 
partnership. Old Nolan had been 
somebody back in the States. Fraser 
remembered how soft and delicate his” 
hands were; how his slight frame had 
been unmuscled and inclined to the 
stoutness that a sedentary life gives to 
aman of fifty. But more than mere 
physical characteristics—and of this 
Fraser was every day reminded—old 
Nolan had a cultured brain, and it was 
his influence in speech and manners and 
thought that had kept the younger man 
up to the mark his boyhood training 
had set for him, and prevented him 
from retrograding, from carelessness or 
sheer recklessness, to the level of a 
mere beach comber and the average of 
the fugitive criminal. In spite of the 
very savagery of their existence, old 
Nolan had always talked and acted as 
if he were dining in full dress in a 
company of decent breeding genera- 
tions old. At times Fraser had silently 
rebelled against this, but in the long run 
he was grateful for it. 

Nevertheless, Nolan had plugged in 
and done his share as a younger and 
heartier man would have done. Now 
he was strong and rugged in spite of 
his slight frame and his sixty years. 
Neither hair nor eyebrows had whitened 
during the space of eleven years. He 
had shaved his beard and kept it shaved, 
revealing cheeks that had become 
rugged and lined and weather-beaten | 
with the buffetings of time and fate 
and storms; and jaws once sleek and 
rounded had grown grim and corded 
like Fraser’s own. The only thing 
about Nolan that had not changed was 
the eyes—deep brown, gentle, dream- 
ing, sad yet not melancholy, resigned 
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yet not hopeless; they were eyes that 
saw in retrospect more than Fraser 
could imagine, and in prospect nothing 
but dreams of the unattainable. Old 
Nolan failed of being an enigma only 
because Fraser never thought of him 
as such, | 

Fraser gave Nolan the ordinary 
hearty greeting, asked the ordinary 
questions about his trip, and waited. 
He was more than ever convinced that 
the old man had news, but the news 
was his own to tell or conceal as he 
willed. Fraser felt that if the news 
was of interest to him, the old man 
would use his own judgment about tell- 
ing it; on the other hand, the news 
might affect Nolan, and in such a case 
a direct question upon the point might 
put Nolan in a disagreeable position. 

Nolan finally approached the subject ; 
it was after their supper of goat cheese 


and goat meat and potatoes and cof-. 


fee; after the old Indian woman who 
cooked for them had gone to her hus- 
band in the laborers’ huts; after they 
had pulled up before the fire and 
lighted their pipes. 

“I dropped into the consul’s office 
down in Buenaventura, Andy.” 

Fraser grunted. That was a risk 
that Nolan could not help taking when 
he was within reach of a consul’s office ; 
probably because of some idea in the 
back of old Nolan’s brain that the office 
of a consul was in a way American 
soil; possibly out of homesickness for 
American surroundings ; possibly merely 
to look over the file of month-old news- 
papers and trade journals. It was a 
risk that Fraser never took, and so 
Fraser never knew what Nolan haunted 
the offices for. 

“There was a notice hung on the 
bulletin board,” Nolan went on pres- 
ently, “a notice sent* out to all the con- 
sular officers the world over, the con- 
sul told me—that a firm of lawyers in 
New York was looking for a man 
named Andrew Fraser, who left New 


York in 1904 and would now be thirty- 
one years old.” 

Old Nolan paused for a moment and 
shot a keen glance toward Fraser, who 
sat unmoved as a Orinoco Indian; then 
he went on: “It appears that Fraser 
has an inheritance of something like 
seventy thousand dollars coming to him 
from his grandfather’s estate—one 
Hiram Carver, of Kenniway, Ohio. 
What they want, the circular says, is 
news of his death or of his whereabouts, 
in order to settle up the estate.” 

“News of the one as gratefully re- 
ceived as of the other,” Fraser chuc- 
kled dryly, his eyes upon the fire. 

But to the watchful Nolan, Fraser 
had betrayed himself in spite of his 
excellent control. “What do you think 
about it, Andy?” he ventured after a 
space. 

“Frasers a lucky guy, whoever he 
is. Don’t know that I envy him any, 
though, if he’s got to go back to New 
York to collect.” 

Followed ten minutes of silence, un- 
broken save by an occasional puff at 
a pipe. Both watched the fire as they 
had done for nights unnumbered, but 
with this difference: now there was a 
sensible restraint between them; old 
Nolan expected Andy to say something, 
and Fraser knew that Nolan would pur- 
sue the subject sooner or later, for 
Fraser knew that Nolan had seen 
through his impassivity. 

Then Nolan spoke: “How much did 
we calculate it would cost, Andy, to put 
a cableway in from the ledge down to . 
the mills?” 

“Fifty or 
Fraser. 

“And that would save us a good six 
dollars on every ton of ore we han- 
dled. And, besides that, we could put 
in more men, and deliver twenty times 
as much ore.” Nolan was speaking 
dreamily now, as if he might be talking 
more to himself than to Fraser. 

Fraser grunted inarticulate assent. 


sixty thousand,” said 
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“In fact,” Nolan went on, “we'd be 
sharing thousands where we share dol- 
lars now, if only we had capital enough 
to build the cableway.” 

There was something of an appeal in 
old Nolan’s voice that stirred Fraser. 
Yet he submerged his sympathy and 
kicked with undue violence at a que- 
brachos log that had partially fallen out 
of the fireplace and was smoldering on 
the earth floor. Fraser was himself 
plain spoken, and liked plain speakers. 
Why couldn’t Nolan ask the question 
and have it done with, instead of beat- 
ing about the bush? But that question 
was answered as soon as he had thought 
of it; Nolan was merely obeying an 
unwritten law between them. That be- 
ing so, why did Nolan keep on when 
he might have perceived that Fraser 
was unwilling to confess? 

Nolan himself answered the last 
question. “If I had money enough I 
could go` back to the States, Andy.” 
It was a simple statement that might 
not have had any connection with what 
had gone before, but it was voiced with 
a depth of longing that vanquished Fra- 
ser’s stubborn and rebellious mood. 

“I'm the fellow they want, Nolan, 
if you want to know.” The speech 
was short and sharp, with a note of 
censure, 

“Don’t be angry with me, Andy,” 
Nolan returned instantly and with sin- 
cere apology. “I thought possibly you 
might be. Of course, I ought to have 
shut up about it when I saw you didn’t 
like to go on. But money means life 
to me again, and—and—you.can’t half 
realize—but no matter.” 

“That’s all right, Nolan. 
necessary.” Fraser thought his own 
words seemed unnecessarily brutal, 
though not as brutal as his silence was. 

“You didn’t change your name, then, 
when you—when you came down 
hére?” 

“No, I didnt. My father made it a 
good name, and it’s good enough for 


No apology 


me. It’s the one thing I made up my 
mind to stick by when I threw every- 
thing else over. I’ve never done any- 
thing to—this is a confession, Nolan, 
now that you’ve got me started thinking 
—lI’ve never done anything to make 
anybody ashamed of the name Fraser, 
myself least of all; no matter what they 
think back in the States about me.” 

“Do you mean that?” Nolan eyed 
Fraser sharply—sharply, at least, for 
old Nolan. 

“Of course, or I wouldn’t say it. If 
I were a criminal Id tell you so, now 
that I’ve known you for eleven years.” 

“Yet you can’t go back?” 

“T could, but the law would nab me. 
I could free myself even then, but it’d 
be against my principles. So I reckon - 
I'll stay here where I won't have to 
free myself, where I can stick to my 
principles.” 

“So you don’t think you’ll go back?” 
Nolan’s voice was suddenly hopeless 
for the first time in Fraser’s memory. 

“T don’t think so, Nolan,” rejoined 
Fraser, tempering his usual bluntness 
out of sympathy. “I'll tell you how it 
is. I shouldered another man’s rotten- 
ness—embezzlement; not out of any 
love for him, but because I figured then 
that I could stand it better than he and 
certain folks dependent upon him. In 
other words, I was a fool—just a plain, 
downright, senseless fool, and he, 
though he was old enough to know bet- 
ter, he let me be one. Of course I 
wouldn’t be so foolish now; I was 
young then—not twenty.” 

“But you could free yourself,” Nolan 
insisted apologetically. 

“Ves. I’ve got proof of my inno- 
cence and his guilt. But it appears to 
me that it’d be a dog’s trick to spring 
it on him now. I’ve made my bed and 
TIl lie in it, and it’s not such an un- 
comfortable bed at that. Where’d his 
folks be if I showed up now? Any bet- 
ter off than if I’d let him take his med- 
icine then? I’ve done it. It’s past and 
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gone, and I’ve lived through it. What’s 
the use of raking up old sores? As 
far as my name is concerned, the only 
person on the face of the earth who 
ever cared a whoop about me—with one 
exception—knows that I am innocent. 
I wrote Grandfather Carter—the man 
you said the poster mentioned—and 
told him what I'd done. So I reckon 
I'll let matters stand the way they are. 
It’s against my principles to start a 
whine about something I’ve done of 
my own free will—whether it’s foolish 
or not. I think it would be a scurvy 
trick to turn up in New York now and 
let this other fellow and his folks in 
for it, just so I could get my fingers 
on a few thousand dollars. Don’t you 
think so yourself, Nolan?” 

“T always knew you weren’t a crim- 
inal, Andy,” was Nolan’s only reply. 
“Any one who had lived with you could 
see that.” 

The subject was not touched upon 


again that evening. They smoked an-. 


other pipe together in silence. Fraser 
got out some reports that the manager 
of the crushing mill had sent up, and 
after he had read them through began 
some desultory calculating upon some 
scrap paper. He noticed that Nolan 
got out his old battered book for the 
first time in months, and fell to dream- 


ing over it. And Fraser lay awake for’ 


a long time that night, thinking. 


CHAPTER II. 
MONEY IN SIGHT. 


Mr. Jackson Graves was the last per- 
son in the world whom one would have 
connected in any way with the theatri- 
cal profession, and to have called him 
a sport would have seemed an impos- 
sible exaggeration of a vivid imagina- 
tion. From his appearance one must 
have assumed his calling to be that of 
model for a caricaturist’s undertaker. 
But appearances were misleading. His 
was a familiar figure along Broadway 


from Herald Square north; his card, 
or the mere verbal announcement of 
his name, was open sesame to any one 
of the second-rate vaudeville booking 
and producing agencies that abound in 
that vicinity. “Skinny” Graves’ reten- 
tive memory was a roster of half the 
acts that have booked out of New York 
on the cheaper circuits since the movie 
houses put in vaudeville. On the pres- 
ent occasion Graves is introduced 
aboard the ship Orotava, bound from 
Colón north to New York. He had 
made what he considered a wad of 
money by getting it down early on Wil- 
lard at Havana; had crossed the Pearl 
of the Antilles to Santiago, and had 
dropped down to Kingston, Colon, and 


Panama, both to drum up bookings for 


a new vaudeville circuit and for cer- 
tain other private-business of his own. 
Now he had found his man, and was 
safely on the ship with him. 

Graves was thirty-five or thereabouts. 
To call him tall and dark and thin is 
a deplorable understatement of fact; 
rather, he was cadaverous and dyspep- 
tic and funereal. His color was jaun- 
diced; his eye black and piercing and 
cavernous in location; his features thin 
and angular; his hair thin at best and 
entirely absent upon his bony temples; 
his mouth was a mere bluish slit across 
his sallow, black-bearded face. His 
voice was the deepest of basses, thrust 
out upon the world by the visible ac- 
tivity of a prominent Adam’s apple. He 
was entirely devoid of humor; always 
grave and serious and lugubrious. To 
give the impression of congeniality in 
spite of these temperamental defects, he 
had a way of seizing by the arm a man 
with whom he happened to be talking, 
calling the man “bo,” or “brother,” 
speaking with a deferential confidence 
that seemed to grant a favor upon his 
listener, while at the same time expect- 
ing a return favor. From his appear- 
ance, and his earnest, mournful man- 
ner, he might have been an ascetic 
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prophet of some out-of-the-ordinary re- 
higious sect. But if Graves had ever 
felt the need of worship, his homage 
would have been to Mercury, the guard- 
ian of those who live by their wits, or 
else to some tenth muse which the 


ancient Greeks, not foreseeing the 
movies and vaudeville, had never 
named. 


Graves’ origin was unknown and un- 
speculated upon. Education had never 
dulled his native shrewdness; nor had 
the lack of it destroyed his poise and 
his supreme self-confidence. 

His taste in dress was simple, save 
for an immense diamond pin in the tie 
that was invariably red. On alternate 
days he wore a blue serge suit and a 
gray-and-black suit in small check. No 
one of his acquaintances ever knew 
when he got a new suit, because he 
never changed. On the ship he wore 
tan shoes with rubber soles, and re- 
placed his summer panama and winter 
velour hat with a small steamer cap 
of gray silk. 

Such, was the man who struck up 
an acquaintance with Fraser before the 
-ship was half an hour out of Colón 
harbor, and stuck to him like a hungry 
leech. To return, then, to Fraser: 

There was never any doubt back there 
in the stone cabin on the Cauto slope 
of the Cordilleras, about what Fraser 
would do. The result of old Nolan’s 
news was inevitable. Fraser’s heart was 
neither ice nor steel. Old Nolan was 
the nearest soul on earth to him; had 
been for the eleven barrenest years of 
his life, and old Nolan was starving 
for America. Nolan was living in the 
grave there in the desolation of the 
Andes. The collection of the inherit- 
ance would certainly enhance the value 
of their claims from a mere grinding, 
wage-paying business to the romantic 
fortune of a gold mine. Nolan could 
go back home, he had said, if he had 
money enough. Fraser had in his hands 
life itself for Nolan. To refuse to go 


to New York would be consigning 
Nolan to a living grave while the breath 
remained in his body. Fraser could not 
do that. : 

On the other hand, as far as con- 
cerned Curtis Dupont—the man Fraser 
had saved eleven years before in New 
York—the Fates might be kind. Fraser 
concluded that he himself had been 
given up for lost when the ship went 
down, and the crime forgotten; or the 
crime might be outlawed by this time 
for all he knew; or he might even slip 
into New York and out again without 
running foul of the law; all that would 
be the best of luck. But if luck was 
against him—well, Fraser’s principles 
were as ironbound as his heart was 
kind ; so there was no telling what might 
not happen. 

And thus it was that Fraser, fully 
outfitted by an American tailor in Pan- 
ama, stepped aboard the Orotava. 
Thanks to old Nolan’s training and 
careful methods of life in the wilds, 
he could hold his place with the best 
of passengers in the first cabin. Not 
in appearance nor speech nor manners 
could the most finical of them suspect 
that Mr. Andrew Fraser had been for 
eleven years a fugitive from the law, 
lurking in the high and the low places 
of the earth, living a life that so dili- 
gently avoided civilization that it was 
little better than a savage’s. 

What those thought who came in con- 
tact with him was generally this: that 
he was a close-mouthed, plain-spoken 
commercial soldier of fortune in the 
vast battlefield of South America, pitted 
against fever and revolutions and Na- 
ture at her worst in the struggle for 
value out of concessions that at best 
were gigantic gambles. So much the 
few who talked with him had gathered, 
themselves furnishing the romance of 
it, from his conversation in dining 
saloon and smoking cabin. For if there 
was one subject that Fraser could talk 
of with absorbing interest and exact 
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knowledge and vivid compendium of 
fact, it was the partnership—or, in most 
cases, the strife—of man and nature 
in mountain and desert and jungle south 
of the Canal. Fraser never told these 
men that he eked out an existence as 
sordid and dreary and monotonous as 
‘a ditch digger’s, blasting quartz and 
loading pack trains for a mere wage, 
and had built his house in the expec- 
tation of having to do that for the rest 
of his life. Fraser understood that 
these men would look upon gold min- 
ing through the rosiest glasses of their 
imagination ; whereas none knew better 
than he how little of romance there is 
in working even a good claim in South 
America without capital. 

These few men who talked with him 
found him a man who sought no ac- 
quaintances, but who was amply worth 
cultivating; a man reserved, none too 
easy of approach, but affable and lik- 
able in a quiet, dignified way—this due 
to Nolans companionship—once_ the 
barrier of restraint was overcome. In 
a way Fraser was the dominant figure 
of the smoking room. When he was 
not about, men discussed him and spec- 
ulated upon him and his work with an 
undercurrent of romance and envy ; and 
this not because of his calling, but 
rather on account of his personality. 
And whenever his sturdy, capable fig- 
ure darkened the doorway, and his 
bronzed, rugged face smiled a greeting 
to an acquaintance, and his keen blue 
eyes glanced about for a comfortable 
retreat, he found a welcome and an un- 
spoken invitation to make himself one 
of any knot of men who chanced to be 
gathered in the smoking cabin. 

It was Mr. Jackson Graves, as has 


been said, who assumed the rôle of. 


Fraser’s most assiduous entertainer. 
Fraser was unwilling to have the ap- 
pearance of avoiding any man with de- 
liberate intent, unless that man had ac- 
tually done something to warrant it and 
was aware of his wrongdoing. Mere 


repugnance, not based on specific speech 
or deed, such as Fraser felt for Graves, 
was not a sufficient pretext for insulting 
his somber shadow; otherwise Fraser 
would have left by one door as Skinny 
Graves entered by the other. 

Therefore, Fraser endured the man’s 
lugubrious garrulity, paced the deck 
with him because Graves hung on tight 
and there was no sufficient excuse for 
dismissing him, drank his drinks and 
bought in return because hints of un- 
willingness and refusals all but blunt 
made no impressions, answered ques- 
tions without end upon South Ameri- 
can affairs—all questions but one. As 
they entered the glassy harbor of Kings- 
ton, Graves asked Fraser, point-blank, 
what his business was and what he was 
going to New York for. This was 
after the shrewd Skinny had failed to 
elicit the desired information by round- 
about yet obvious tactics. 

“My business is my own,” Fraser 
told him definitely, but without sharp- 
ness. 

“Don’t think I’m buttin’ into your 
affairs, bo,” Graves hastened to redeem 
himself after the rebuff. “Just my nat- 
ural curiosity. O’ course I’m interested 
in you or | wouldn’t be takin’ you up 
like Pm doin’ now. It hain’t everybody 
I take up with like this.” 

“That’s all right,” Fraser rejoined 
colorlessly, more engrossed in the low 
buildings of Spanish Town, as the ship 
glided into the harbor. 

Skinny Graves was, in reality,. very 
much interested in Fraser and his busi- 
ness. He mooned about by himself 
most of the afternoon, while the rest 
of the passengers went ashore, and 
finally went below deck and rapped at 
the door-of a certain stateroom. It was 
not the first time he had knocked at 
this door; but it was the first time he 
had ever come there with more than 
a mere inquiry on his lips. Skinny 
was as much in love as his cold, dis- 
passionate nature could be, and Estelle 


> 
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Harcourt was one of the reasons he 
had dropped on down from Havana to 
Panama. He had not then foreseen 
that she would be confined to her cabin 
with seasickness during the first days 
of the voyage. 

“It’s Skinny Graves,” he announced 
himself in a low tone. “Can I come in, 
Stell?” 

“In just a minute, Skinny,” came 
back to him in a musical but weary 
voice. 

There was a noise of rustling drape- 
ries, and presently the lock snapped and 
the door swung back. Graves stepped 
into the cabin, started to shut the door 
after him, but changed his mind at a 
warning glance from her. He got out 
a cigarette, and tapped its end upon 
ihe cover of the pasteboard box while 
he looked the girl over. 

The faded kimono draped a slight 
but well-rounded figure of a girl of 
eighteen, while the oval face and tired 
blue eyes were those of a woman of 
thirty., She was in reality just turned 
twenty-three. Her velvety skin was 
pale, and there were dark circles under 
the eyes. Skinny had evidently inter- 
rupted her toilet, for she had a hair- 
brush in her hand, and her thick hair, 
which she had “touched up” in a mo- 
ment of sheer folly, hung in two great 
ropes down her back. She sat down 
upon the edge of her berth, crossed one 
knee above the other, and swung a silk- 
clad foot. Skinny lit his cigarette, 
snapped the match out of the porthole, 
and leaned back against the wall of the 
stateroom, his silk steamer cap a trifle 
askew, his elbows resting behind him 
upon the ledge below the porthole. 

“How you feelin’, Stell?” he asked. 

“Much better, thanks. I was just 
going ashore. The stewardess thought 
I'd better. She says we stay here till 
midnight.” : 

“Wise idea.. You come along with 
me. I know a joint where we can get 
pretty fair grub. Funny you should 


’ 


be seasick, though. She’s been smooth 
as an old mill pond.” 

“Tt isn’t all seasickness.” 

Even the cold-blooded Graves ex- 
perienced a strange if feeble thrill at 
the peculiar quality of her voice. 
“Whats the trouble, Stell? I hain’t 
had a chance to talk with you yet. Act 
no go?” 

“A perfect frost, Skinny. They 
hissed me the first night and mobbed 
me the second, and the last night the 
manager thought I’d better not go on 
at all.” _ 

“The dirty dagos!” 

“Oh, I’m getting used to it. I got 
the same thing up State. The turn’s 
played out. It’s no good. I don’t know 
what I’m going to do. Looks as if 
I was down and out, now that’s failed.” 

It must be explained that Estelle 
Harcourt was but a stage name, and 
that her act consisted in singing solos 
from the operas and classical music 
generally. She had managed to get it 
across with a mediocre voice by the 
expedient of singing under a mask and 
announcing herself as an operatic star 
who had fallen from the highest firma- 
ment of music—a fiction to which she 
had sacrificed her principles only after 
a long struggle with her conscience, the 
final argument being the imperious 
necessity of earning a living at her pro- 
fession. But now that was a trick hoary 
with age, with imitators innumerable, 
and the voice without the trick was 
not good enough. 

“I told you six months ago you'd 
ought to change,” said Graves. “Tve 
been watchin’ you, Stell; you know that. 
And I seen six months ago what you 
was comin’ to. In fact, it’s always been 
a mystery to me how you ever got this 
bookin’ down here. I thought some 
one must be puttin’ up for you.” 
Skinny said this as if it were a most 
natural state of affairs. © 

Estelle flushed. “That’s certainly not 
true,” she said sharply. “I don’t know 
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myself how I happened to get it. If 
there was any one behind it, I’m sure 
I’m not aware of it. I admit it’s rather 
queer, such a sudden jump from the 
three-a-day.” 

“T s’pose maybe you thought you was 
improvin’,” said Skinny, quite as a mat- 
ter of fact, with neither sarcasm nor 
censure. 

“No, I wasn’t fooled to that extent. 
I thought I must be just a stop-gap; 
that some act Lawler had booked for 
that week in Panama had gone back on 
him, and he had to fill his booking some 
way, and put mein. I don’t know what 
other reason there is. But as far as 
anybody’s putting up for me——” 

“No harm meant when I said that, 
Stell,” Skinny half apologized. “That’s 
only part of the game, you know. 
You’re lucky to have a ticket back to 
the States.” 

“I looked out for that, and got a 
round trip when I left. But I'll have 
just three dollars when I get there, and 
no chance of a booking. Do you won- 
der that I’m seasick, Skinny ?” 

“Of course, if I could aor any 

“You can’t.’ 

“You got to change your act, tell,” 
Graves repeated, with thoughtful ob- 
stinacy. 

“What’ll I do, then?” 

“A singin’-and-dancin’ act,” sug- 
gested Graves. “You've got a high-class 
figure, and I could get you a good part- 
ner, and be 

“No, thanks, not for mine. If I can’t 
draw with my voice, I won’t with my 
figure. I might as well take a turn at 
the living statues or the drapery dances 
or trapeze. Not for mine, Skinny.” 

“Well,” returned Skinny resignedly, 
to whom this ultimatum was an old 
story, “I’ve got money enough for two 
to get along on comfortably. Chuck 
this game. I’ve been nutty about you 
ever since I first seen you in Izzy Street- 
er’s office three years ago. I’d be tic- 
kled to death to marry you any time you 


say the word. And I’m not such an 
all-around rotten guy as I might be. 
You know that, Stell. You could do a 
whole lot worse.’ 

“You ought to know the answer to 
that by heart by this time,” replied the 
girl, with a trace of impatience. “You’re 
all right in your place, Skinny. I like 
you as a friend, but ” She broke 
off and got up with a great show of 
bustling. “You get out now, Skinny, 
and let me dress. I’m going ashore.” 

“Don’t be in such a hustle,” rejoined 
Graves. “I hain’t had a chance of a 
word with you yet, and I come down to 
Panama on purpose to see you and 
come North with you. I’m up against 
a proposition that = 

“You came down especially to see 
me,” repeated Estelle, turning round 
with a sharp note of question. 

“Well, partly, anyhow. I did have 
other business, PII admit. And that’s 
what I wanted to see you about. You 
say you hain’t got any money. Pm 
givin’ you a chance to split ten thou- 
sand fifty-fifty with me before we sight 
Coney.” 

Estelle sat down abruptly upon the 
berth. “How?”- 

“You’ve got a conscience-that makes 
you an awful lot of trouble sometimes,” 
Graves warned her. 

“I know, but it’s my own conscience. 
Pd do anything under heaven—almost 
—for five thousand dollars, the way I 
feel. this minute. It would give me 
three years without any worry, and T 
could go on with my voice—let’s hear 
about it, Skinny.” 

“Its like this: Up to the fight in 
Havana, I run across a guy from some- 
where down in South America. He’s 
got an awful wad. Got a gold mine 
at a place called Tocota, and has been 
workin’ the ore for a couple of Yanks 
who have located a claim up in the 
mountains above where his mine is. O’ 
course he clears a good thing out of it: 
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it means money to him; honest money, 
too, because he only charges the Yanks 
for what he actually delivers to ’em. 
“But the young fellow—there’s two 
of ’em, as I told you, a young guy and 
an old one—he’s got a hunch that he 
can get capital to put in a mill at his 
own place. At-least thet’s what this 
dago Estabal thinks, because all of a 
sudden the young fellow pulls up stakes 
and starts for New York. O’ course, if 
the young guy does get the capital, and 
builds his own works, itll take a lot of 
custom millin’, or whatever they call 
it, away from my friend Estabal, and 
Estabal wants to keep that money in his 
own camp. You can’t blame him, either. 
So Estabal wants to keep him from get- 
tin’ the dough, Fraser—that’s the young 
fellow’s name—won’t lose anything by 
it; in fact he’ll probably get more out 
of his claim by@ettin’ Estabal keep on 
reducin’ his ore than he would by run- 
nin’ up against a gang of New York 
capitalists and gettin’ his eyeteeth 
robbed away from him. Fraser’s sure 
of the money he gets now, and just as 
like as not a bunch o New York 
sharps’ll trim him to a fare ye well. So 
we're really doin’ him a favor by steer- 
in’ him away from Wall Street.” 
“That may be,” commented the girl 
thoughtfully, and without conviction. 
“Let me get this straight. You met 
this South American at the fight ?” 
“Ye-uh. There was more rich South 
Americans there than there was from 
the States. I was makin’ a little book, 
and I got him down for a thousand. 
He got a telegram from his mine man- 
ager while he was in Havana. Some- 
thing like this, it was: ‘Fraser gone to 
New York, probably for capital to put 
ina mill. Sails from Colón on Orotava. 
Your chance now.’ I seen the tele- 
gram myself, though Estabal translated 
it forme. That’s all there is to it. Es- 
tabal told me he’d let me draw on him 
for ten thousand the day that Fraser 


sailed from New York back south with- 


out his capital. It’s worth it to him to 
keep Fraser’s millin? custom, and it’s 
easy money for me, and honest enough, 
considerin’ that Fraser would probably 
come out of it better than if Wall Street 
robbed him. So I drops on down to 
Colón to look up Fraser and come 
north with him. He’s ashore now. 
You see how it is, Stell. I can’t do 
nothin’ much till I find out what Fraser 
is goin’ to do. And Fraser is tight- 
mouthed as a clam. I tried to get the 
info out of him by beatin’ around the 
bush, but that wasn’t no go. And I 
even asked him right out what he was 
after, and he told me it wasn’t any of 
my business. So I’m dished for the 
present, and this is where I want you 
to come in on it. It'll be a fifty-fifty 
split for the two of us, and since you’re 
broke, PII advance what you need on 
account till we get the whole business. 
It'll be a cinch to work if-we only go 
about it right. The money’s as good 
as ours already.” 

“What do you want me to do, 
Skinny?” asked the girl listlessly. 

“Well, it’s like this: A guy straight 
out of the jungle like he is will fall 
for the first decent white girl he sees. 
All you’ve got to do is to make up to 
him. You know how—the sweet-and- 
simple stuff. Give him plenty of bait. 
He'll swallow it and ask for more. And 
when he’s fell for you good and proper, 
then you want to work out of him what 
his plans are. Why, a giri like you 
ought to get out of him anything you 
want to know, from his grandmother’s 
maiden name to the size of his socks. 
And when we know what he’s goin’ to 
do, well know how to put a crimp in 
his game. That’s all. Are you hep?” 

“PI think it over, at any rate. You'll 
have to keep in the dark, though. If 
he sees us together to amount to any- 
thing, he’s certain to suspect something. 
Do you mind that?” 

“T reckon I can trust you, Stell, so 
long as you don’t fall in love with him 
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yourself. You won’t do that, will you 
Skinny laughed sepulchrally. 

“No chance. You get out now, 
Skinny, and let me get dressed. I'll 
be ready in half an hour if you want 
to take me ashore.” 


CHAPTER III. 
BEGINNING THE CAMPAIGN. 


Skinny Graves had not actually lied 
to Estelle. He had concealed nothing 
from her that Estabal had divulged to 
him. But he had not dared confess to 
her what he himself knew of Estabal’s 
plot—that which he had wormed un- 
wittingly out of the South American by 
apt questions and shrewd deductions; 


for he knew well enough that if he told- 


outright all he knew or surmised, she 
would not come in with him on the deal. 
Skinny knew that Estabal’s desire was 
to get hold of the Fraser and Nolan 
claim, and he knew that the partners 
would not sell out. He knew that Es- 
tabal figured that if Fraser failed to 
get the necessary capital and returned 
to work the claims in the old way, the 
returns from the Estabal mills would be 
gradually cut down until Nolan and 
Fraser would desert their claims 
through sheer discouragement or inabil- 
ity to meet expenses from the revenue. 

This quest of Fraser’s for capital— 
which Estabal confidently believed was 
the motive for Fraser’s sudden trip 
north—was a development which Es- 
tabal had not foreseen. Skinny shrewdly 
concluded that Estabal was too afraid 
of Fraser and of the local law to make 
any too sudden and too violent reduc- 
tion in the returns from Fraser’s ore; 
that would have been rough work, and 
would lay him open at once to suspi- 
cion. On the other hand, a gradual 
diminution of returns to the point of 
vanished profits would not furnish any 
sure ground for suspicion; so that ulti- 
mately “Fraser and Nolan must desert 
their claim, and Estabal’s company 


could come into it by the simple method 
of refiling in their own names. More- 
over, by that time the two partners 
would have accomplished a lot of the 
necessary and expensive work of open- 
ing up the auriferous ledge so that the 
ore could be handled in bigger quan- 
tities: just so much more money saved 
to Estabal and his Tocota Company. 

Fraser’s trip north was, to the South 
American, a sure indication that the 
partners were growing discouraged. He 
could not prevent the trip save by out- 
and-out methods. If Fraser did man- 
age to get the capital, the plot he had 
nurtured so carefully for a year would 
come to nothing, and he would be the 
gainer only by so much gold as he had 
managed to reserve for himself out of 
their ore. Therefore Fraser’s attempt 
to get capital must be frustrated. 

The South American, of course, did 
not tell all this to Graves, so that Skinny 
did not feel called upon to explain it 
to Estelle. But Skinny had not dis- 
cussed the matter for two whole days 
with Estabal in Havana and on the 
train across the island to Santiago with- 
out finding out much more than Estabal 
suspected; and Skinny saw the whole 
plot as clearly, with as much certainty, 
as if Estabal had put it down for him 
in black and white with accompanying 
diagrams and illustrations. 

And as for the point of honor con- 
cerned, that was negligible. Graves 
would keep safely within the law; he 
calculated no farther than that. He had 
always been forced to look out for him- 
self, and if ever he had had one put 
over on him, he considered it his own 
fault; let Fraser do the same! Estelle, 
of course, would not look at it that 
way, but no matter. By skillful argu- 
ment and explanation and statements 
that concealed as much as they revealed, 
he won her over to his side before they 
returned to the ship. Even with his 
deftness, however, he knew that he 
would not have succeeded had it not 
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been for her desperate need of money; 
this was his ablest ally. 

it was the next morning, as Jamaica 
was fast dropping astern, that Estelle 
began her campaign. With book and 
sunshade, she came up to the promenade 
deck after her late breakfast. She had 
put on a simple gown of tan pongee, 
with trim white shoes and a leghorn sun 
hat, the broad mauve ribbon of which 
was the only touch of color about her. 

Graves and his victim were some- 
where about; she could hear Graves’ 
deep voice talking, and their footsteps 
on the deck, approaching her. When 
they turned the corner and came upon 
her, she had managed to assume a nat- 
` ural pose by the rail, her pretty Grecian 
chin cupped in her hand, gazing pen- 
sively out over the sunlit reaches of the 
Caribbean. She did not look up as they 
passed, but she saw from the corner of 
her eye that Fraser had -studied her 
profile. 

As they disappeared, she turned and 
strolled the opposite way around the 
deck, so that she could not fail to meet 
them face to face. This time her blue 
eyes read Fraser in the briefest glance, 
and fell upon Graves in silent query. 
Skinny bowed slightly, touched his cap 
with awkward formality, and walked on 
without a second’s interruption of what 
he had been saying to Fraser. 

But Fraser, he noticed, was nibbling 
at the bait. Two or three times before 
they reached the corner, Fraser had de- 
liberately turned to look back at her, a 
movement which Graves saw while 
feigning not to notice, and saw with 
pleasure. Fraser couldn’t help it, he 
told himself; any one would turn to 
look at Estelle, especially the way she 
looked this morning. But Fraser took 
it with a violence that caught Skinny 
unprepared. They had barely got out 
of sight around the corner when Fraser 
stopped abruptly and caught Skinny’s 
arm in a grip of steel. 

“Do you know that young lady?” de- 


manded the younger man, in an in- 
describable tone that certainly was 
prompted by something more than pass- 
ing curiosity. 

Taken quite aback for a moment, 
Graves could only stare. 


“I noticed you spoke to her,” Fraser 
helped him out. 
“Why, sure thing, bo,” stammered 


Skinny, after which speech he regained 
his composure. “I know her slightly, 
just as any passenger gets an idea of 
who he’s sailin’ with. You act as if 
she was your long-lost sister.” 

“Haven’t got any such. What’s her 
name?” 

“Name is on the list as s Estile Har- 
court. That’s all I know about her. 
She’s supposed to sit next to me at the 
doctor’s table, but I hain’t laid eyes on 
her once since the chief steward as- 
signed her place. Want to know her? 
She’s not such a bad chicken at that.” 

“Yes, I’d like to know her. She puts 
me in mind of some one—in fact—vwell, 
never mind. Do me a favor, Graves, if 
you know her, and introduce me.” 

“Surest thing you know, bo. Pd bet- 
ter see her first and find out if it’s all 
right. You stay here a minute. Til 
go and neet her and fix it up.” 

Skinny hurried off before Fraser 
could speak, and met Estelle sauntering 
down the lee deck. Graves looked about 
him quickly. It was too early for the 
deck to be crowded. 

“Say, Stell,” he said, in a half whis- 
per, out of one corner of his mouth, “do 
you know that guy? Have you ever 
seen him before?” 

“Never. Why?” 

“He’s got a bug in his head that he’s 
seen you before somewhere. I was just 
wonderin’. If he has, you want to be 
careful. You ought to know.” Skin- 
ny’s piercing eyes questioned hers. 

“T’ve certainly never seen him to 
know him. Maybe he’s seen my act.” 

“Tt can’t be that. He tells me he 
hain’t been out o’ South America for 
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years, and he didn’t get to Panama till 
three days after you was finished. Well, 
it don’t matter one way or the other, 
only you’d better step careful and find 
out what he knows about you before 
you start anything. It’s goin’ to be a 
cinch, Stell. He’s reachin’ for the bait 
already. Now don’t play him too long, 
and don’t be in too big a hurry to land 
him, either. There’s plenty of time be- 
fore we sight Coney.” 

“I’m there with the bells on, Skinny. 
Lead me to it. How do I look, any- 
way?” She stepped back a pace and 
assumed a self-conscious pose. 

“You're a bird, Stell. If you only 
had a chance, Mary Pickford wouldn’t 
be in it. Come on. The guy’ll be get- 
tin’ anxious soon, and’ll come buttin’ in 
on our teet-a-teet.” 

The pair of them strolled down the 
deck to the corner where Fraser was 
waiting. Graves introduced them and 
effaced himself. 

“Mr. Graves tells me,” began Estelle, 
“that you’ve met me before. I’m really 
sorry, but I don’t remember you at all, 
I’m frank enough to admit, and I have 
an unusually good memory for faces.” 

“Pm afraid Graves misquoted me. 
What I said was that you reminded me 
of some one I’d seen. Lets find a 
couple of chairs somewhere and thrash 
it out—that is, if you don’t mind.” 

As a matter of fact, Fraser was only 
beginning to see where his impulsive 
statement bade fair to lead him. He 
regretted that he had even mentioned 
to Graves that this girl reminded him of 
some one from the past. This was one 
of the threads that might be woven into 
a net about him before he got away 
from civilization again ; and this in spite 
of his firm resolutions to be discreet 
and eternally vigilant. True, the sight 
of the girl had astounded him into the 
unwitting disclosure; true, he was tre- 
mendously curious about her. But how 
was he going to establish her identity 
and ask the questions he wanted to ask 


without betraying himself and at the 
same time establishing his own identity ? 
It was worse than that. Her curiosity 
had been aroused now. She would be 
unlikely to rest easy until she had fer- 
reted out the truth one way or another. 
How could he evade her inquiries, and 
explain himself, without creating sus- 
picion ? 

“I’m absolutely positive now,” said 
Fraser, when the deck hand had ar- 
ranged the chairs to his liking, “that 
I’ve never seen you before.” 

“What a disillusionment! I’d hoped 
to discover something really exciting 
about myself.” 

“All the same,” Fraser went on, pick- 
ing his way carefully through the maze 
he was reading, “I can’t get the idea 
out of my head that our paths have 
crossed somewhere or somehow. Can’t 
you tell me something of your life, 
where you've been and what you have 
done? Perhaps I can place you then.” 

“Beginning where?” 

“Anywhere you like. Say at the time 
you—you left school. I suppose you 
have.” 

“Have what? Left school?” 

“Yes,” said Fraser, meeting her smile 
with his own. 

“There’s not so much to tell,” she re- 
joined, after a moment’s thought. “I 
thought I had a voice, and mother took 
me to Paris to train it. It cost a lot, 
and she wasn’t a very good business 
woman; and’ when she died I found 
there wasn’t anything left. So I went 
on the stage, singing classical music. 
Have the paths crossed yet?” 

“The details are a trifle too meager 
so far for me to locate myself. Where 
was your father all this time?” 

“Father died when I was a little girl 
ten or eleven years old.” 

Fraser held himself carefully in 
check, his face averted lest she see some 
emotion depicted upon it. He was 
treading on very dangerous ground. 
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Just one question, and—but that must 
not be; he must bide his time. 

“Where did you live?” 

“In New York. Father was in busi- 
ness there. He wasn’t much of a busi- 
ness man, though; too dreamy and kind- 
hearted, poor man. He inherited a good 
business from his father—coffee im- 
porting—and when his affairs were set- 
tled up we found he was nearly bank- 
rupt.” 

“Perhaps,” hazarded Fraser, “per- 
haps he was ill and out of touch with 
his affairs for some time before his 
death.” 

“Oh, no; he died very suddenly. Lost 
at sea, in fact. He went down off the 
coast of Peru on one of his South 
American trips.” 

“I see,” Fraser managed to get out, 
with an even voice. “How long ago, 
did you say?” 

“T didn’t say,” she replied, with a 
roguish smile. “If I did, you could put 
two and two together and find out to a 
year how old I am, now that I’ve told 
you how old I was when he died.” 

“But you don’t mind my guessing?” 

“Not in the slightest. I was only 
joking, anyway. Pll-tell you if you hit 
the mark.” 

“Eleven years ago,” said Fraser, look- 
ing straight out over the sea. 

“You know! You knew father?” 

“What was his name?” Fraser coun- 
tered. 

“Giles Manning. Harcourt is only 
my stage name, my mother’s maiden 
name. My real name is Stella Man- 
ning.” 

“T never knew any one by the name 
of Giles Manning,” said Fraser soberly. 

“Then how did you guess so ex- 
actly ?” 

“Simple reasoning. From what you 
have told me, it must have happened 
ten or a dozen years ago. I know the 
Antofagasta foundered off Peru eleven 
years ago, and was, so far as I know, 
the only big passenger steamer wrecked 


during that period. Nothing easier, you 
seer. 

“Yes, I see,” she returned, with a 
trace of disappointment. “I was begin- 


„ning to hope that you knew father, or 


had met him on his last trip. But every 
one was lost, so that could not be.” 

“I believe it was reported that every 
one was lost.” 

“Oh, yes; not even a sailor got ashore. 
No one ever knew she was lost until 
she was weeks and weeks overdue. And 
then ships began to pick up pieces of 
wreckage—but there, you probably 
know more about it than I do.” 

“Possibly.” And then it was that 
Fraser thanked fortune for the urgent 
necessity of a fire back there on that 
barren coast, eleven years ago, that had 
forced him to break up the stateroom 
door upon which he had brought Giles 
Manning ashore. He had left no clew 
then, though it was fate and not fore- 
sight that had actuated him. 

Now, by a strange vagary of fate, the 
mystery of that little round photograph 
which old Nolan cherished had been 
solved. Fraser was morally sure of it 
when he first saw Estelle; but without 
positive proof he was afraid to believe 
it. The story of the shipwreck was 
corroboration aplenty. 

Already Fraser was beginning to 
dream of the time when he could con- 
fess to this very agreeable young lady— 
Skinny Graves’ estimate of Fraser’s vul- 
nerability to Estelle’s wiles was coming 
true, and she had not even extended 
herself yet—that her father was alive, 
and was his partner, and had been his 
closest companion and only friend for 
eleven long years. It was an unbeliev- 
able piece of good luck. 

For the present, of course, he could 
say nothing. He owed that to old No- 
lan. He couldn’t speak without Nolan’s 
permission, for he did not know why 
the old man had elected to disappear 
from civilization. He would write to 
him at once, break the astounding news 
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to him, and then tell the girl that already 
they lacked little of being brother and 
sister. But wait! Could he ever con- 
fess all this to her? How could he 
explain himself, and his presence on the 
wrecked ship, and his consequent skulk- 
ing in the dark corners of the earth? 
Fraser was just beginning to realize the 
tremendous onus of the. burden he was 
carrying, and its weight crushed his 
ebullient spirits. 

“Have the paths crossed yet?” The 
girl’s merry voice broke in upon his 
reverie. 

“No,” said Fraser gravely. “I’m sure 
Pve never seen you before. Pm afraid 
they’ll never cross, after all. I can’t— 
can’t get things worked out yet to my 
own satisfaction. Later on, perhaps. 
The idea isn’t as persistent as it was at 
first.” 

“I understand. That sort of thing 
often happens. I’m not enough of a 
psychologist to explain it. It’s some 
fantasy, some mental illusion. Let’s 
let it go at that, and accept each other 
as we are.” 

“Yes,” Fraser agreed gladly. “The 
present is too good and too short to 
waste in digging up the past.” 

Which statement recalled Estelle to 
her business, a matter that she had quite 
forgotten for the moment. Fraser’s 
past—his immediate past, at least—was 
precisely what she wanted to know. It 
had seemed a simple thing as she 
dressed that morning, and thought out 
her campaign. That was before she 
knew Fraser. Now she dreaded it, and 
was half inclined to back out; it would 
have been so much more enjoyable to 
finish the trip with a clear conscience 
and the ability to meet his eyes squarely ; 
so much more desirable to while away 
the pleasant moments with him, without 
the ogre of treason and double-dealing 
constantly before her when she talked 
with him or thought of him. 

But, after all, she had arrived at the 
point where she must look out for her 
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practical interests. If she didn’t, no one 
else would. She had to have money, for 
she was at the end of her rope. And 
five thousand dollars was too valuable 
to her, meant too much to her just now, 
to be tossed aside for the whim of a 
puritanical conscience or for the greater 
pleasure of a few days with a casual 
acquaintance who would most likely go 
out of her life as he had come into it. 
No, be Fraser never so agreeable to her, 
she must sacrifice him to her own 
exigent needs. Money was everything 
to her now, and Fraser was never likely 
to be anything to her. A conscience— 
too much conscience—was a trouble- 
some thing when one is down and out. 
Skinny Graves had managed to drum 
that into her during their afternoon 
ashore at Kingston; and Skinny had 
managed to present this matter to her 
in its most favorable light, so that even 
she was in doubt as to whether that 
same conscience of hers was not one 
of the superman kind. 

In any case, she had herself to look 
out for; let Fraser do the same. He 
was young and strong and sanguine, 
and was more able to stand the disap- 
pointment of not finding capital for his 
mine than she was to endure starvation. 
He would still have the mine, even if he 
didn’t find capital to develop it; and 
such privations as she faced meant the 
end of everything for her. Thus she 
reasoned, and thus she sealed the doom 
of Fraser, Nolan & Co., or whatever 
name their partnership went under. 

To Fraser’s desire to let his past lie 
buried she interposed an objection, con- - 
cealing her definite purpose beneath an 
air of levity. “Still,” she said, “we 
must peep back into the past before we 
face the future. Otherwise how shall 
we know what ideas and what likes 
and dislikes we have in common? I’ve 
told you every blessed thing about my- 
self that’s worth telling. I know you’ve 
got a lot more to tell about yourself 
than I had. You really ought to be as 
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frank with me as I was with you. Then 
we can face the future with a clean 
slate.” 

And as Fraser met her laughing blue 
eyes, he would have given much to be 
able to be frank with her. He dared 
not. He had so shaped his life that 
such a pleasure was denied him forever. 
He could tell his past to no one. Civ- 
ilization and all that it entailed became 
suddenly a terrible thing to him. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CROSSING THE RUBICON. 


Skinny Graves was exceedingly irri- 
tated; and, like most men of his som- 
ber, morose type, he gave evidence of 
his wrath not in violent outbursts with 
the consequent amelioration of temper, 
but rather in a lowering brow, a sullen, 
lonely brooding, and a baleful, fero- 
cious gleam in his shifty eyes. The 
cause of his rage was not far to seek: 
there remained but one more night in 
their voyage; Estelle had found out 
nothing from Fraser, and Graves found 
it next to impossible to swallow the loss 
of the reward that Estabal had offered 
him, on what he then considered ridicu- 
lously easy terms. Then there was a 
secondary cause, as appeared in the 
conversation he had with Estelle up on 
the boat deck toward four o’clock of 
the afternoon just preceding their last 
night out. 

It was practically the first chance 
Graves had had for an undisturbed talk 
with the girl since he had introduced 
her to Fraser. The two young people 
had been almost constantly together 
during the hours they were on deck, 
and Skinny, for the success of his plot, 
had not dared risk the discovery of an 
intimacy with Estelle such as another 
visit to her stateroom must establish. 
But upon this afternoon, Fraser had ex- 
cused himself upon the plea of settling 
up some urgent business that must be 
attended to before they landed, and had 


gone to his cabin; the business being 
that which he had persistently neglected 
as a disagreeable duty—the mapping 


“out of his plan of action after he had 


arrived in New York. 

Skinny found a secluded corner 
where Fraser would be unlikely to come 
upon them unawares even if he should 
decide suddenly to come out on deck; 
and, moreover, Skinny surveyed the 
spot furtively to guard against possible 
chance eavesdroppers. He stood with 
his hands in his pockets, leaning against 
a stanchion, his cap askew, his cheap 
cigarette in the corner of his wide 
mouth as he would have held a cigar, 
glaring down at Estelle, who sat upon 
the overhang of a raised skylight, her 
eyes anywhere but upon her companion. 

“What you doin’, Stell—double- 
crossin’ me?” were his first words rela- 
tive to the affair in hand. 

“Certainly not!” she told him indig- 
nantly. : 

“Looks mighty like it.” 

“T can’t help that, Skinny.” 

“If it hain’t the truth, you gotta show 

me.” . 
“How can I prove it, Fd like to 
know? I’ve done everything I can. If 
Mr. Fraser won’t tell me his business, 
how can I make him? What do you 
mean by ‘double-crossing’ you, any- 
way?” 

“Looks to me like you’d gone nutty 
about him, and was puttin’ one over on 
me on the sly, so’s to pull him through 
it all right. That’s how it looks.” Skin- 
ny’s black eyes glowed like smoldering 
coals. 

For the first time she met his eyes. 
“Look at it that way if you choose to. 
You know it isn’t true. You know that 
if it were-true I’d have come to you 
long ago and told you so. I won't 
double cross you. If I wanted to take 
Mr. Fraser’s part, you’d be the first to 
hear it, just as soon as I’d made up my 
mind to do it.- You know that, Skinny.” 

Knowing that she spoke the truth, 
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Graves was mollified. “I didn’t say it 
was true, Stell; I only said it looked 
that way. You can’t blame me. It 
does. Here’s this guy nutty about you, 
crazy about you; anybody can see that. 
And it looks to me as if you were 
more’n half gone on him. You’ve been 
with him every minute for three days 
now, and you’re different, somehow, 
from what you was back there at 
Kingston. Youve got more life about 
you, more expression, and your eyes 
are brighter’n I’ve seen ’em—that is, 
when you’re with him.” 

Estelle flushed. “Well, and what if 
I am?” she declared defiantly. “What 
difference does that make to you? What 
business is it of yours?” 

“We'll see about that,” 
Graves, with evident restraint. 

“Except in a business way,” Estelle 
corrected herself. “I can’t help it if I 
like the man. I’m not to be blamed 
for that. And I do like him. PII tell 
you that squarely, Skinny. But it’s no 
good. Liking him won’t get me any- 
where. He’s just a casual acquaintance, 
who finds it pleasant to be with me 
on the ship, and’ll forget all about me 
two hours after he lands. I realize that. 
So what’s the use of letting my liking 
‘him stand in my way? I’m only telling 
you this to prove that I’m acting square 
with you on this other proposition, re- 
gardless of what J think of the man. 
I’ve got to have money the minute I 
get to New York—got to have it or 
starve. That’s the way I’ve got to look 
at it whether I want to or not; there’s 
no other way for me to look at it. If 
I thought there was any chance of see- 
ing him again and being friends with 
him after we get off the ship, Pd turn 
you down flat, Skinny, and tell you so. 
Pd take the risk and be glad to. But 
it’s a hundred to one against it. He’s 
got his own business and no time for 
me. He’ll be going back to South Amer- 
ica before we could really get to know 
each other. I’ve thought it all out, you 


returned: 


see; before ld known him twenty-four 
hours I realized what I was up against, 
and I had to sit down and have it out 


with myself. It’s hard, but I can’t dodge 


it. I’ve got to face it. I’ve got to for- 
get about him and get that five thou- 
sand. If I’ve failed, it isn’t my fault— 
certainly not crookedness on my part, 
or any lack of effort. Now do you be- 
lieve me?” 

“Then what is the trouble?” Graves 
persisted, with sullen stubbornness. “If 
you hain’t double-crossin’ me, there 
hain’t nothin’ else to it but that you 
hain’t big enough for your job. You 
hain’t half the woman I thought you 
was. Seems to me, on a simple little 
job like this, a woman with half the 
brains you’ve got could have pulled the 
trick the first day.” 

“How would she have done it if the 
fellow refuses to tell?” 

“Take it from me, if you make up to 
a guy the right way, and jolly him along, 
and make him think you’re game for 
anything, he couldn’t hold back on you.” 

“That’s just what I did, Skinny—as 
far as—as I could. I can’t be too bra- 
zen—I just can’t.” 

“That’s the point, then. You’re too 
darned much of a prude. You've fell 
down on your job. A woman with any 
get-up to her could get around him as 
easy as pie; but you—why, you're so 
blamed afraid that somebody’ll think 
you hain’t quite on the square that you’d 
blush and faint away if he looked side- 
ways at you. You'll never get any- 
where till you cut out that innocence 
stunt of yours.” 

“I'm decent, anyway.” 

“That’s all right. Of course you are. 
I know that. But that’s no reason you 
shouldn’t let a fellow think you was 
game, whethér you was or not; and es- 
pecially when there’s a cool five thou- 
sand in it for you. That’s the trouble— 
you’ve got stuck on this guy and you 
want to keep a halo around your head as 
long as he’s around. I see through it, 
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right enough. But we won’t discuss it 
any more. It don’t get us anywheres. 
It don’t matter now what the trouble is; 
the trouble’s there, and we’ve got to get 
around it somehow or other. I hain’t 
goin’ to let easy money slip through my 
fingers like that. You say you’ve asked 
him right out what he’s goin’ to New 
York for.” 

“Yes, I have. And all he does is to 
put me off with some joke or other. I 
haven’t succeeded in getting one word 
of fact out of him.” 

“What’s he doin’ now ?” asked Skinny 
when he had digested this information. 

“He said he had to get his affairs in 
shape, now we’re so near home, so he 
wouldn’t have anything to bother about 
on the last day.” 

“So he could have more time with 
you,” supplemented Skinny scornfully. 
And then, after another reflective 
pause: “By good rights, Stell, I ought 
to turn you down. There’s no reason 
that I can see for divvyin’ up with you 
now that you’ve lost out on account of 
your fool innocence stunt. But all the 
same I feel sorry for you, and I'll give 
you another chance. I’m goin’ to pull 
this off anyhow—with you or without 
you. You might as well be in on it. 
You keep this guy on deck till midnight 
to-night. I’ll do all the dirty work, and 
if I do pull it off as I ought to, T11 still 
split fifty-fifty. Only you’ve got to keep 
him with you till midnight, and no 
shenanigan about it, or no warnin’ him 
to look about. You can do that much 
without losin’ your halo, can’t you?” 

“What are you going to do? Rob 
his trunks?” she demanded uneasily. 

“Rob nuthin’. I won’t take a thing. 
I'll be square with you as I expect you 
to be with me. I'll tell you what I’m 
goin’ to do, and see that you keep it to 
yourself, or I’ll blacklist you with every 
bookin’ agency in New York. If this 
guy’s down in his cabin gettin’ his busi- 
ness straightened up, his papers’ll all be 
in shape to-night. That’s reasonable. 


Well, all I’m goin’ to do is to sneak in 
when the ship quiets down about eleven 
and go through his papers. No harm 
in that, is there? TIl leave everything 
just as I find it or better, and he’ll never 
guess that somebody’s wise to all this 
business of his. All you’ve got to do 
is to sit tight and keep him on deck till 
midnight. If you can’t do that, you 
hain’t worth your salt, and you might as 
well give up right here. Are you hep, 
or do I pull it alone?” 

“Tt’s a rotten trick, Skinny.” 

“And I guess five thousand is a rot- 
ten lot of money to have in your pocket- 
book, especially when this guy gives you 
the big laugh as soon as he gets out of 
your sight in West Street. What about 
it, eh? It won’t be precisely handsome 
to land in New York with your three 
dollars and not a bookin’ in sight. 
What’'ll you do then—go to Fraser? 
Tell him you’re broke and probably will 
be the rest of your life? Ask him to 
take pity on you and help you out? 
Lovely proposition, eh? What else you 
got to look forward to? Is it that, or 
five thousand iron men to do what you 
want to with? A wad of money, or the 
merry laugh from a guy who'll most 
likely make out that he don’t remember 
you when you ask him to give you a 
hand-out? Which is it, Stell? I want 
to know now, so’s I can figure out how 
I’m goin’ to go about it.” 

“Of course there are no two ways 
about it, and never were, when you look 
at it from a common-sense point of 
view,” she replied presently. “I’ve real- 
ized that ever since you talked to me 
that night in Kingston. Only—TI reckon 
I haven’t got any too much common 
sense.” And Skinny Graves was satis- 
fied with that—satisfied and pleased, 
where a man of finer sensibilities would 
have read in her peculiar tone a de- 
spair that would have made him either 
compassionate or uneasy as to the fu- 
ture. 


“That’s the girl, Stell. I knew you 
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had the stuff in you when it comes to 
the scratch. Soon as you forget that 
there’s anybody but you to be consid- 
ered in this world, the sooner you’ll get 
on and make good. So Pll bank on 
you to keep him on deck till midnight.” 

He sought further guarantees of her 
implied promise, and went below satis- 
fied that the arrangement would be car- 
ried out; this in spite of her averted 
eyes and the half-heartedness of her 
nod. 

She sat there in a brown study until 
the dinner bugle sounded. She had 
cowered before her future, and that had 
made her cower before Skinny Graves. 
She was aghast at the half promise she 
had givén; yet she dared not regret it 
too much, for fear she must run 
straightway to Fraser and make a clean 
breast of it; and she was still telling 
herself, with desperate emphasis, that 
she owed it to herself to do as Skinny 
told her to do, and let Fraser look out 
for himself. True enough, under almost 
any other circumstances, she would 
have met Skinny’s advances with the 
scornful refusal they deserved. She 
was no moral weakling; since the time 
she had been forced to earn’ her own 
precarious existence, her character had 
been strong enough to tide her over 
more than ordinary temptations. 

But she was human, after all; little 
enough, perhaps, of the heroine. De- 
spair had sapped her will and blurred 
her moral perspective. The future was 
black. Skinny Graves had managed to 
light one feeble flicker of hope. She 
had this one chance of getting money 
enough to live on when she got to New 
York. Otherwise she was face to face 
with the grim specter of destitution and 
no professional engagement—no way to 
earn even the pittance she required until 
she could get a situation as salesgirl or 
something like that. 

And again she was human. Had 
Fraser shown by the slightest sign that 
he found more than a passing pleasure 


in her companionship; had he even in- 
timated that he cared to see more of her 
after they landed, she felt that she could 
have got through the crisis some other 
way. If there was something to live 
for on the other side of the slough she 
had to cross, she felt that she could 
have got through it by sheer grit. Hope 
breeds courage; the lack of it, cow- 
ardice. The sign from Fraser would 
have pulled her through safely, but 
that sign did not appear. 

Fraser guarded himself strictly if un- 
willingly against giving that sign. For 
it was unfair to the girl to give her any 
encouragement until his own standing 
in civilization was established and made 
as honorable as it should be. “And it 
was the solution of that very problem 
that busied Fraser down in-his cabin 
that afternoon. He found himself in an 
impasse—or, rather, at the fork of a 
dilemma. He had resolved, on com- 
ing north to civilization again, to let 
sleeping dogs lie, to let Curtis Dupont 
and his cheery little wife and young 
daughter live on as he had hoped they 
would live when he shouldered Dupont’s 
crime. But this affair with Estelle was 
a consideration he had not foreseen. 
How could he regain his honorable po- 
sition in the world? How bring it about 
that he could tell this girl the story of 
his life and stand by her side unafraid 
of the law? Only by forcing Curtis 
Dupont to take from his shoulders the 
burden of crime that never belonged 
there. Should his stubborn determina- 
tion defeat the attainment of his de- 
sires? Did this girl really mean enough 
to him to warrant him, from selfish mo- 
tives, in forcing a readjustment upon 
the Duponts, his principles and resoiu- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Fraser had long ago eradicated that 
trait that had involved him with Dupont 
—the acting upon hasty, ill-considered 
decisions. His years of hardship had 
taught him caution, prudence, restraint. 
He would not yet decide what to do in 
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this particular case. He must see more 
of Estelle; he must look up Dupont in 
a prudent way, and see whether he and 
his family still deserved the considera- 
tion he had resolved to show them; 
after that he could make his decision. 

He must know the truth from old 
Nolan, of course, as soon as he could. 
He drew up a draft of a cablegram 
which he intended to send the moment 
he got ashore: 

Met girl on ship whose father, Giles Man- 
ning, was lost on Antofagasta. Exactly like 
that small picture of yours. Are my natural 


conjectures right? Cable care estate attor- 
neys. FRASER. 


Next Fraser set about writing a note 
to Dupont, to be dispatched as soon as 
he could find his address, so that 
if Dupont were still in New York he 
could have that business over with with- 
out delay: 

My Dear Dupont: I have returned to 
New York for a short time on business. It is 
necessary that I see you at the earliest op- 
portunity. I still have in my possession the 
exculpation you gave me that night. This is 
not a threat. Be good enough to make an 
immediate appointment, and address me, 

ANDREW FRASER, 

Care of Brennan & Clark, Attorneys, 

655 William Street. 

Fraser picked up an old, stained bill 
fold that lay in front of him, opened it, 
and drew from it a piece of paper so old 
that it had fallen to pieces in the creases 
where it was folded, age-yellowed, and 
water-stained. He unfolded it, and 
placed the pieces in juxtaposition so 
that he could read the blurred and faded 
writing. It was a sheet of the official 
paper of the Wheat Exchange Bank, 
dated—it is doubtful-if Fraser could 
have read this, so indistinct was it, had 
he not known by heart what it said— 
in October, 1903. There was only a 
line or two: 

I hereby certify that it was I, and not 
Andrew Fraser, who took eleven thousand 
dollars from the One Hundred and Twenty- 


fifth Street branch of the Wheat Exchange 
Bank. Curtis Dupont. 


Fraser smiled as he recalled how the 
weak, spineless, shifting Curtis Dupont, 
in a moment of tearful gratitude, had 
forced that document upon him when 
Fraser left New York. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Andy,” Dupont 
had said, “I couldn’t bear to see you 
go to jail for this. Use it if you have 
to; promise me that.” 

“I won’t have to,” Fraser had said, 
certain, as he looked at Dupont, that if 
ever he did try to use it Dupont would 
do his best to repudiate it. 

But now Dupont might have his 
chance, after all, Fraser mused, as he 
put it carefully back into the bill fold, 
together with the draft of the cablegram 
and the note to Dupont, and put the 
bill fold in his coat pocket. 

To his surprise, the dinner bugle 
sounded as he opened the door to go on 
deck; he had not realized that it was 
so late. And this was the last night 
of the voyage, when the more formal 
of the passengers dressed for dinner. 
After a second’s hesitation, he turned 
back into his cabin, hastily donned the 
brand-new dinner jacket which the Pan- 
ama tailor had managed to get out for 
him just in time for Fraser to catch 
the train across to Colón, and made a 
grimace of dissatisfaction with himself 
in the mirror. This formal dress might 
be all right on some men, but it ap- 
peared to him that his brown, sinewy 
hands, and his weather-beaten face was 
rather incongruous with the rest of it. 
Then he knew that his change was due 
to a foolish, boyish desire to preen him- 
self before Estelle that night at dinner, 
and afterward on the deck. He had 
half a mind to change back, but the rat- 
tle of cutlery against china came down 
to him from the dining saloon and de- 


cided him against such a procedure, as 


the dinner was already well under way. 
And, feeling no end awkward and un- 
comfortable in his unaccustomed finery, 
he hurried up to dinner. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE THUNDERBOLT. 


Fraser’s plans to dress were wasted. 
Estelle was not down, He bolted his 
food, passed up the knickknacks at the 
end of the dinner, and started for the 
deck on the chance of fihding her there. 
She was pacing the deck slowly, oppo- 
site the door into the main companion- 
way, when he appeare\™ 

“Hello, here you are 
at dinner,” he said. 

“Pm not feeling very well,” she re- 
joined, without looking at ı im. 

Fraser studied her for a moment. 
She certainly was not well; there was 
a strange air about her that might mean 
anything. “But we can soon fix that,” 
he asserted confidently. “We’ll get hold 
of the deck steward and have a couple 
of chairs stuck together up on the boat 
deck and have a trayful of the best 
served up there. How about it?” 

“Pd like to, really. But—I don’t think 
I’m equal to it. I think I'll go below. 
If I feel hungry later, I can have the 
stewardess bring me something.” 

“But this is the last night out Pd 
hoped to have a good talk,” Fraser ob- 
jected, with obvious disappointment. 

“And I, too. It’s too bad, but it can’t 
be helped. I must be fit for the landing 
to-morrow. I want to see the harbor 
as we enter. And if we stay on deck 
we’re likely to stay late and find it hard 
to get up in time. You'd better turn in 
early, too; I'll see you on deck to- 
morrow morning—if you’re up early 
enough.” 

“No appeal to that, eh?” 

“No, I’m afraid not. The longer I 
put it off Good night, Mr. Fra- 
ser.” Before Fraser could conjure up 
further arguments to-win her over, she 
had disappeared down the companion- 
way. 

On the way to her own cabin, she 
knocked tentatively at Skinny Graves’ 
door. The odds were against his being 


{ missed you 


there; if he weren’t, she would write 
a note and dispatch it by a steward. She 
was more than half surprised to hear 
Skinny’s gruff “Who’s there?” Skinny 
was busy with something; she could 
hear the rustling of papers inside the 
cabin. 

“Its Estelle,” she told him. “I want 
to see you a minute.” She waited reso- 
lutely. 

Skinny finally opened the door a 
crack. “What do you want?” 

“I just wanted to tell you that I’m 
not going to do what I said I would— 
what you told me to. I can’t; that’s 
all.” 

“You’re a fool, Stell,” Skinny ejacu- 
lated. “What you goin’ to do about it 
when you land with your three dollars? 
Did you think any about that?” 

“Tl get along somehow. It’s none 
of your affair, anyway, so long as [ 
don’t ask you to help me, and I cer- 
tainly shan’t do that.” 

“Come on in a minute, Stell,” Skinny 
said, after a moment, holding the door 
back. “Lets talk this over. What 
made you go back on me?” 

“No, I won’t come in. There’s noth- 
ing to talk over. I went back on you 
because it’s a dirty trick, though it took 
me till now to see it.” 

“T suppose you put the guy wise to 
me,’ commented Skinny, with some 
scorn. E 

“No, I didn’t—not in so many words. 
I did tell him he’d better go to his cabin 
early, though. And I’m going to give 
the bedroom steward half a dollar to 
watch his cabin to see that no one goes 
in there. You’ve always been a decent 
sort of a friend to me, Skinny, and I 
wouldn’t put you in bad if I could help 
it. But I certainly don’t intend to let 
you go through Mr. Fraser’s papers. 
So you’d better keep away.” 

“You might better save your half 
dollar,” Skinny told her. “That’d buy 
you two meals, and you may need “em 


‘bad before you’re done.” 
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“What difference would two. meals 
more or less make?” she returned defi- 
antly. “You keep away from him, 
Skinny ; that’s all I ask of you.” 

“To-morrow night at this time you'll 
wish you had this to do over again, 
take it from me. But it’s too late now. 
I want to see you on deck in the morn- 
ing early, without fail, Stell. I may 
have something important to tell you. 
I'm busy now, so run along.” 

Skinny almost slammed the door in 
her face, and turned back to complete 
the wireless message he was drawing 
up. Minutes later he left his cabin, 
went up to the wireless house, and filed 
his message for immediate transmis- 
sion. 

“What time’ll we get to quarantine?” 
he asked the operator. 

“Daylight or thereabouts,” was the 
reply. 

“All right. That message’ll go right 
away, won’t it?” 

“Certainly, sir. At once.” 

Skinny found his way back down to 
the smoking cabin. Fraser was there, 
sitting moodily over a glass of beer. 
Skinny stepped up to him confidently. 

“Skirt’s turned you down, eh?” he 
laughed. 

“Not that anybody knows of,” Fraser 
returned sharply. “And not that it’s 
anybody's business if she has.” 

“No harm meant, old sport,” Skinny 
laughed it off, laying his parchmentlike 
hand familiarly on Fraser’s shoulder. 
“I couldn’t help but notice it, though; 
it got so a guy couldn’t pry you loose 
from her for more than a how-de-do 
since I knocked her down to you. Be- 
lieve I'll have the same. Steward!” 

“You can have this chair, if you want 
it,” Fraser replied. “I’m through.” He 
finished His glass at a draft and arose 
to. go. 

“No, don’t be in such a rush,” pro- 
tested Graves. “I just wanted to put 
you wise to her for your own good. 


Of course I don’t know anything about 
her, but I take it she’s a bit fly and 
pretty much on the lookout for herself.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Fra- 
ser, now on his feet to go, met Skin- 
ny’s shifty eye across the table. 

“Well, to start with, I hear she’s one 
of these here vodeville artists, and the 
best of ’em hain’t any too good. You 
know what I mean—that is,.if you’ve 
been aroun? y. They'll do anything 
for the dou —anything—any of ’em 
will, And don’t see, from what I 
know of her, that she’s any better than 
the rest of ‘em. That class of women 
never have any too good a name, and I 
guess most likely they don’t deserve any 
better one than they’ve got. You want 
to look out for her. If you’ve got any- 
thing in your stateroom that’s any ac- 
count and she knows about it ie 

“What the devil are you driving at, 
Graves?” Fraser interrupted. “Either 
come down to business or shut up about 
her 

“Give a man time, can’t you? Don’t 
get huffy about it. Maybe there’s noth- 
in’ in it, after all; but I thought it 
wouldn’t do any hurt to tip you off, and 
it might do some good. When I was 
comin’ through the passageway by your 
cabin after dinner, I heard her talkin’ 
confidential to the steward—something 
about your cabin. And I seen her slip 
him some money. Maybe it don’t mean 
nothin’, but thinks I to myself, it won’t 
do any hurt for me to pass the news on 
to a pal and let him do as he thinks best 
about it. We was sort o° pals at first, 
of course, and I hain’t the kind that 
sticks around and lets a skirt put one 
over on a pal of mine without givin’ 
some warnin’—and especially when it 
was me that introduced you two. O’ 
course I don’t say she meant anything. 
I’m only tellin’ you what I seen and 
heard. And, after all, as I says at first, 
it hain’t as if she was a school-teacher 
or a lady missionary or a right-down 
decent girl. She’s a cheap-skate ac- 
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tress, after all; and you know what they 
are—or ought to know, if you don’t.” 

“I reckon I know what she is, all 
right,” said Fraser, turning on his heel 
and leaving the smoking cabin. 

Fraser had curbed a just temper be- 
cause it wasn’t worth while getting an- 
gry with Graves and in order to avoid 
a smoking-room brawl for the girl’s 
sake. ‘Then, too, Graves might have 
been convinced that he was right and 
was doing the proper thing by a friend; 
Fraser couldn’t expect Graves to know 
Estelle as he himself knew her; and he 
admitted to himself that before he knew 
her he shared, out of ignorance, Skin- 
ny’s opinion of theatrical ladies. Graves 
had acted in bad taste, had been posi- 
tively insulting; but it was quite pos- 
sible that he had done it from the best 
of motives. Fraser refused to believe, 
of course, that there was a shred of 
truth in Skinny’s indictment of the girl. 

With Graves in the smoking cabin, 
there wasn’t much for him to do except 
to lounge about on deck or go below 
to his own cabin. And after half a 
dozen aimless turns about the prome- 
nade, he went below to finish up his 
packing so that the next morning might 
be entirely free. His bedroom steward 
stood in the corridor near his cabin, 
watching him rather queerly. Fraser 
hesitated, gave the man a second sharp 
glance. 

“What's biting you?” asked Fraser 
wonderingly. 

“Nothing, sir. I ’ave been lookin’ 
out, and nobody ’as been near your 
cabin, sir.” 

“Thanks,” Fraser returned dryly, 
“but why play the watchdog with my 
cabin so particularly?” 

“Why, sir, because a young lady— 
Miss Harcourt, I think ’er name is— 
arsked me to. I thought you knew.” 

Fraser stared at him for a moment. 
Then there was something in what the 
cadaverous Graves had told him! The 
steward looked perplexed and a trifle 


abashed. “Oh, yes, I remember now,” 
Fraser said presently. “But it was only 
by way of a joke.” Surprised and puz- 
zled, he passed on and locked the state- 
room door behind him. 

Was there, by the remotest chance, 
anything in what Graves had told him? 
He stood by the door and passed a 
quick glance over the confusion of the 
room; it appeared to be precisely as he 
had left it after dressing for dinner. 
And what did he have that any one 
could possibly want? His watch was in 
his pocket ; his money—most of it—was 
in double eagles in a belt he wore con- 
stantly. He had had some of it changed 
by the purser into American bills, and 
that was in his old bill fold, which again 
was in his pocket. Instinctively he put 
his hands to his pocket to corroborate 
that belief, and drew it away empty. 
In his haste he had neglected to change 
it from his sack suit to his dinner jacket. 
But no matter. What little cash was 
in it the thief was welcome to. He 
picked up the coat from the berth upon 
which he had thrown it, and found the 
bill fold there. He found in it a ten- 
dollar bill and four ones, exactly what 
he remembered should have been in it. 
The draft of the cablegram was there, 
the letter to Curtis Dupont, the—no, 
that was gone. 

It came as a shock to him, this dis- 
covery. He sat down upon the lounge 
opposite the berth and looked through 
the bill fold with all the care necessary 
to search into its smallest corners. No 
doubt of it; the torn and faded paper 
that Curtis Dupont had given him 
eleven years ago had been stolen. The 
sole bit of evidence that stood between 
him and a prison sentence for embez- 
zlement had been stolen from him. By 
whom, and for what purpose? Who 
could suspect he had it? Who could 
want it ? And that person who took it, 
why hadn’t he—or was it she?—taken 
the money as well; taken that which 
was of value and left that which was 
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worthless to any one but him? It was 
fairly evident that the marauder had 
looted the cabin for that particular piece 
of paper and for nothing else. Almost 
instinctively he caught himself review- 
ing the conversations he had had with 
Estelle, in search of a clew, some word 
he had let slip that would have given 
her an inkling of the truth. He found 
none, and kicked himself mentally for 
entertaining the suspicion. It couldn’t 
have been Estelle; she wasn’t that kind, 
in spite of what Skinny Graves had said. 
And yet why had she been dallying with 
the steward, and giving him orders that 
were inexplicable? 

Fraser threw the bill fold aside, knit 
his brows, and reached absently for 
a pipe. And thus his eye fell upon the 
glove. It was lying just underneath 
the edge of the berth, as if the person 
who had carried the pair had laid them 
upon the berth while she busied her 
hands with the coat, and when she 
picked them up to go had not noticed 
that one had fallen upon the floor. Fra- 
ser picked it up gingerly. 

It was for the left hand, a tan chamois 
glove that had seen considerable wear. 
There was the tiny rip at the tip of the 
middle finger; there was the hole in the 
fabric where part of one of the clasps 
had been torn out; these marks Fraser 
had noticed before. Hardly crediting 
his eyes, he put it for a second to his 
nose; there was the same delicate, in- 
offensive perfume which he knew only 
too well, but to which he, little used 
to such things, could not have given a 
name. The glove was Estelle’s. 

He put the glove upon the wash- 
stand at his side, lay back upon the 
lounge, and smoked two pipes through 
in silence. Then he rang for the bed- 
room steward, 

“Come in, and shut the door!” he 
commanded the servant from his reclin- 
ing position. 

With a furtive, apprehensive glance, 
the steward did as he was told. 


“You say that Miss Harcourt asked 
you to keep watch of my cabin?” Fraser 
began. 

es, Sir.” 

“When was that?” 

“About seven o’clock, sir.” 

“Are you quite sure that no one en- 
tered my cabin after that time?” 

“Absolutely, sir. ’Ave you missed 
anything?” 

“Nothing to speak of.” Fraser half 
smiled at his own joke, harassed though 
he was. For what he had missed was 
most assuredly not to be spoken of. 

The steward was not quite convinced. 
“The thing might be reported to the 
captain, sir,” he suggested. 

“Not on your life! There’s nothing 
to report. Keep your mind fast to that, 
will you? I merely wanted to ask you 
this: Did Miss Harcourt give you any 
reason for watching my cabin?” 

“No reason at all, sir.” 

“Didn’t you think it was queer?” 

“She gave me arf a dollar and arsked 
me to do it; and I did it. If I might 
suggest, sir, if anything ’as ‘appened, 
you should report it.” 

Fraser sat up suddenly. “Now listen 
here, George,” he said, “this thing isn’t 
going to be reported, not for any amount 
of money. Get that? I have lost some- 
thing, but nothing of any value to any 
one but me. Just a slip of paper with a 
little writing on it. Cudgel your brains 
and see if you can remember any one’s 
coming near my cabin.” : 

“I certainly cannot, sir. But if I 
might suggest, this Miss Harcourt, as 
you may know, is a hactress, and she 
might bear looking after. You know 
the kind, Mr. Fraser. It struck me, 
just now that you speak of it, that there 
was something queer about ’er arsking 
me to look after your stateroom. I 
wouldn't put it against ’er to be blind- 
ing me by some trick or other; maybe 
to cover up what she’d already done, 
or maybe to help on a partner of ’ers 
to turn the trick. I’m only suggesting 
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that, sir; you never can tell about these 
stage ladies.” 

“Shut up, and get out!” cried Fraser. 
“You make me sick! And if I hear of 
your reporting this, not one red cent 
do you get out of me this trip.” 

What made Fraser angry was that 
two men in an hour had gone out of 
their way to express a personal opinion 
unfavorable to women of Estelle’s call- 
ing; and this, coming from the lips of 
the steward, was particularly insulting. 
But that was a minor point now, one to 
be dealt with later. The main issue was 
that he could not see any reason for fail- 
ing to believe that Estelle had actually 
looted his bill fold, while at the same 
time he tried to force himself to a con- 
trary opinion. Everything pointed un- 
mistakably to her guilt—everything but 
her character as he knew it. 

“After all,” he concluded, “just as 
Graves said, she is an actress.” 

And it was with partial disgust at 
the injustice of that thought, which 
came unconsciously into his head, that 
Fraser resolutely gave up theorizing. 
“Hang it all,” he told himself, “I’m as 
rotten as the rest of ’em, to be accusing 
the girl without giving her a chance. 
She can’t get off the ship before: to- 
morrow morning, anyway. I’m going 
to cut out this sleuthing game right here, 
and give the glove back to her to-mor- 
row. That ought to bring the truth 
out.” 

Fraser went busily about his packing, 
finished it up, smoked a couple of pipes 
over the last chapters of that old stand- 
by, Bentham’s “Mines and Mining,” and 
turned in with an easy mind. For the 
morrow must bring out the truth of the 
robbery. 


CHAPTER VI. 
` SKINNY SOLILOQUIZES 


Skinny Graves was up betimes. 
Oddly enough, it was an unusual quiet 
that awakened him. After one has been 
for days on an ocean liner, the throb 


of the engines and the motion of the 
ship becomes a matter of course, a part 
of existence; and the lack of the noise 
and vibration, first sensed by the half 
consciousness of that light sleep that 
precedes waking, becomes as efficient an 
alarm as the peal of a bell. Skinny 
drew back the curtains and looked out 
through the porthole. The first rays of 
the rising sun glinted on the green hills 
of Staten Island, and struck fite from 
the windows of the houses grouped by 
the water’s edge at what appeared to be 
but a stone’s throw away. It was only 
the pygmy size of the early risers walk- 
ing along the streets, and of the trolley 
car crawling up along the breast of the 
hill, that restored the proper perspec- 
tive. 

The ship was in quarantine, Skinny 
conjectured ; or possibly she had arrived 
at anchorage earlier than the officers 
had anticipated, and was now waiting to 
to be boarded by the port authorities. 
Whichever the case, he had no time to 
lose, for there was much to be done 
that day. 

With a glint in his eye and an un- 
usual activity of his thin body, he 
jumped from his berth, dressed himself 
hastily in his gray-checked suit, and hur- 
ried up on deck. Estelle was there. He 
thought she would be. He calculated 
that she would find it difficult to sleep 
and would be glad to get out on deck 
as soon as day broke. There were half 
a dozen stragglers about, but he saw 
at a glance that none of these counted. 

“Some little early bird, Stell!’ he ex- 
claimed. “What are you doin’ up as 
early as this?” 

“Making plans.” 

“Do they get you anywhere ?” 

“T don’t know yet.” 

“The usual thing, I spose: hock your 
trunks and your costumes and your 
rhinestone jewelry for about four dol- . 
lars and live on that till it’s gone, and 
then—then what, Stell?” 

The girl flushed, more at the insolent 
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tone of his than at what he said; but 
she made no reply. 

“You hain’t figurin’ on a bookin’, are 
you?” Skinny insisted, lounging care- 
lessly against the rail. 

“You haven’t got the vaudeville busi- 
ness cornered, Skinny.” 

“Maybe not,” Skinny drawled. “But 
all the same I’ve got a healthy drag with 
a lot of ‘em. And you needn’t figure 
any on bookin’ your act without chang- 
in’ it. You know that as well as I do. 
That act of yours is old, frazzled out, 
done for. Every flag station has seen 
it, or a turn like it. Ten to one if some 
skirt didn’t try to put it over on the skip- 
per of the ark. And you can’t get up 
a new one and rehearse it and put it 
over in Jess than a month or six weeks, 
and even that would be a miracle. What 
you goin’ to live on in the meantime? 
Have you figured on that ?” 

“I know this game as well as you 
do. What business is it of yours, any- 
way?” 

“That’s just what Im comin’ to— 
what business it is of mine. I know 
you’ve treated me rotten, and made a 
big boob out of me. But all the same 
weve been friends for quite a spell. I 
know what you’re up against, so I just 
can’t stand back and let you go up 
against it. Tell me straight, Stell, how 
are you fixed for money—resources, I 
mean, not cash on hand? Didn’t your 
father leave you anything?” 

“Father!” she ejaculated, looking at 
him in wonderment. Although he knew 
something of her struggles and her fam- 
ily history, it was the first time he had 
ever approached the subject directly. 
And an incredible flash of intuition 
bridged the gap between Fraser’s ques- 
tion earlier in the voyage and this one 
of Skinny Graves’. “What in the world 
makes you think of him?” she wanted 
to know. 

“Pm just tryin’ to get at what you’ve 
got to rely on,” Skinny replied easily. 
“T had a hunch that he, or some of your 


folks, must have left a little something. 
Of course it’s plain as the nose on a 
man’s face that you have had something 
once on a time, and I was wonderin’ 
what had become of it.” 

It was more her belief in Fraser’s in- 
tegrity than in Skinny’s glib explana- 
tion that made her stifle the suspicion 
engendered by what must have been a 
mere coincidence. If Fraser had known 
anything he would have told her long 
ago; and since he knew nothing, Skinny 
Graves’ question could not have been 
prompted by anything more than a de- 
sire to help. 

“The truth of the matter is this,” she 
told Skinny: “Father had a good busi- 
ness, but wasn’t much of a business 
man. And when he was lost at sea, his 
affairs were in such shape that the estate 
would have been bankrupt if it hadn’t 
been for a big life insurance he carried.” 

“How much was that?” asked Skinny, 
turning his face away to hide a sudden 
light in his eyes. 

“Fifty thousand dollars. After the 
estate was straightened up and the debts 
paid, there was about eighteen thousand 
left, and mother lost that trying to make 
out of it an income equal to what she 
had been accustomed to. I don’t know 
that it’s any of your affair, but there 
you have it, at any rate.” 

“What about friends of the family?” 
Skinny continued, after a moment’s 
thought. 

“There aren’t any that I’ve—that I’ve 
kept up with since I went on the stage.” 

“Your pride or their turned-up 
noses?” asked Skinny. 

“First one and then the other.” 

“So you won’t go near ’em,” Skinny 
concluded. 

-“No. I. wouldn’t. want to, and it 
probably wouldn’t do me much good 
if I did.” 

Skinny made a pretense of digesting 
this. “Now look here, Stell,” he said 
presently, with a more confidential tone, 
“you don’t want to do nothin’ desperate 
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that you’re goin’ to regret. You'll pull 
out of this. I know it hain’t any good 
offerin’ you money, but I will offer you 
a little advice. Of course you’ve got 
to change your act before you can get 
into this game again—that’s understood 
What you want to do is to go to a cheap 
room somewhere around Times Square 
so you won’t have to waste any car fare, 
and rest up first for two or three days 
before you tackle anything. Meantime 
PII be lookin’ around to see what I can 
do for you. If you keep your nerve 
and don’t wear yourself out the first 
thing, I wouldn’t be surprised if I could 
put you up against something pretty 
soon. If you want to hock your stuff, 
go ahead and do it; you would, anyway. 
But Pd just as soon slip you a ten-spot 
now and then if you'd take it, and you 
wouldn’t have to go to a hock shop. 
I wouldn’t be at all surprised if I could 
fix it up in a week or two. Register 
with Izzy Streeter as soon as you get 
settled; there’s no tellin’ what might 
turn up, you understand, and I'll put in 
a good word for you with him. And 
for Gawd’s sake, Stell, if you get to 
feelin’ too desperate, as if you couldn’t 
stand it any longer, telephone me and let 
me come around and-cheer you up. 
There’s something good comin’ your 
way yet.” 

“Thanks,” she said, in a colorless 
tone. 

Meantime the ship had weighed an- 
chor, and was thrashing her way at 
half speed up the bay. In an hour or 
less they would be at the pier. Skinny 
left Estelle with an excuse of packing 
to complete, crossed through the smok- 
ing cabin, and went up to the wireless 
house. 

» “Anything doin’ yet?” he asked the 
operator. 

“Yes, sir. The police boat came 
alongside and took him off just before 
dawn. Quick work, sir.” 

“I figured it would be quick work,” 
Skinny replied amiably. “I knew the 


bonding company wouldn’t take any 
chances on his losin’ himself in New 
York, even if the bank wasn’t on the 
job from the crack of the gun.” Ina 
sudden, if unaccustomed, access of mu- 
nificence, Skinny slipped the operator 
a quarter as largess and hurried below 
to his stateroom. 

And in this haven, his strength 
seemed to desert him. He sat down, or 
rather dropped, because his legs would 
no longer support him, upon the edge 
of his berth, lighted one of his cheap 
cigarettes with trembling fingers, and 
tried to make a calm estimate of the for- 
tune that was his for the asking. 

Lucky thing for him he had changed 
his mind.at the last moment, through 
fear of Estelle’s treachery, and made his 
surreptitious visit to Fraser’s cabin dur- 
ing the dinner hour, when the stateroom 
decks were deserted. Lucky thing, too, 
that he had gone there prepared to 
throw the blame upon Estelle, for now 
the little affair between her and Fraser 
was finished, and Fraser would never 
get evidence against him. And finally 
—luck unbelievable—he had gone there 
hoping to net a few thousand dollars 
from his visit, and found what might 
be millions! 

For if it was worth ten thousand dol- 
lars to the prudent Don Estabal merely 
to keep Fraser from getting capital to 
develop the claim, what might not the 
Fraser and Nolan claim be worth? 
Hundreds of thousands certainly—per- 
haps millions. A gold mine, a colossal 
fortune such as he had never dared 
dream of—now in his hands, his for 
the asking. 

Those three sheets of paper in Fra- 
ser’s bill fold had told him the whole 
story, pointed out plainly the course 
he was to follow. He had already got 
Fraser arrested for embezzlement, and 
in his own pocket was probably the sole 
piece of evidence that would clear Fra- 
ser. And incidentally this man Curtis 
Dupont, whom he did not know from 
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Adam, might be willing and able to pay 
a few thousand dollars for that scrap 
of paper penned by him eleven years 
ago. Anyway, Fraser was out of the 
running; he would be lucky to get off 
with a ten years’ sentence for embezzle- 
ment, and in the meantime his claim in 
Colombia must lapse for lack of the 
statutory demands upon claim holders. 

Fraser’s partner was the only fly re- 
maining in this balmy_ointment. His 
name was Nolan, and he was a fugitive 
from the law; so much Skinny Graves 
gathered from the cablegram Fraser 
had drafted. Skinny gathered more 
than that: that Nolan’s name was most 
likely Manning, and that by some freak 
of coincidence old Nolan was Stella 
Manning’s father. Well and good. If 
old Nolan was a fugitive from the law, 
why should not the law drag him in 
and put him where he belonged? It 
remained only to learn why the law 
wanted him; and at least one of Nolan’s 
crimes he had pumped out of Estelle 
that very morning—Nolan had de- 
frauded a life-insurance company to the 
tune of fifty thousand. Life-insurance 
companies cannot afford to deal merci- 
fully with such tricksters; they can’t 
afford to, and don’t. On that charge 
alone he could get old Nolan put away 
as he had already got Fraser put away; 
and the Lord only knew how many 
other charges might not be made against 
Nolan when his record was looked up. 

So, then, all that Skinny had to do 
to come into his fortune was to report 
the case to the life-insurance company, 
get Nolan dragged back to the States, 
and beat Don Estabal to refiling the 
deserted claim. 

And as for Estelle, or Stella, she 
could not help being eternally grateful 
for restoring to her a long-lost father; 
for Skinny, of course, could not be ex- 
pected—by Estelle, at least—to know 
that her father was sought by the law, 
or to be guilty of any duplicity in his 
laudable effort to bring them together. 


Estelle, he foresaw, was going to be 
very useful to him in his campaign; 
and for that reason, if for no other, it 
stood him in good stead to keep a watch- 
ful eye on her. Hence his new-found 
solicitude for her welfare. 

The bedroom steward, knocking at 
the door to inquire if his hand luggage 
was ready to be carried out, put an end 
to reflection and to dreaming, and girt 
Skinny for immediate action; there was 
no time to be wasted in idle speculation 
when there was so much to be done. 

Skinny wanted to avoid Estelle until 
he got off the pier. He feared that she 
might have inquired for Fraser aboard 
the ship, learned the truth, and intui- 
tively connected the arrest with his own 
malevolent activities. Their initial let- 
ters being consecutive, he realized that 
their baggage would be in adjoining 
piles. His only hope to dodge seeing 
her lay in his getting his trunk exam- 
ined and off the pier before she had 
corralled her own trunks in their proper 
place. 

When the gangplank was run out, he 
grabbed a steward, made him shoulder 
his steamer trunk, carried his own suit 
case, and saw both pieces deposited on 
the platform under the letter G before 
a third of the passengers were off the 
ship. He shouldered his way through 
the maelstrom of hurrying passengers 
and swearing porters and rumbling 
trucks, back to the high desk, where 
he presented his declaration and ob- 
tained an inspector for immediate ex- 
amination. All was going well. In five | 
minutes he would be off the pier, most 
likely before Estelle was off the ship. 
But fate was against him; there was 
one thing he had not counted upon. 

As he. approached the G section, 
where his trunk had been put down, he 
caught sight of Estelle looking over 
the baggage on the platform adjoining. 
There was no use trying to avoid her 
now; she certainly must see him be- 
fore he could get away. He must bra- 
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zen it out. As he stepped up to her, 
he noticed that she was under the letter 
F instead of H, which was on the 
other side of his own baggage. 

“You’re in the wrong place, Stell,” 
he told her, raising his voice to make it 
audible in the bedlam that seems to be a 
necessary adjunct of a ship’s unloading. 
“This is F; your stuff'll be two places 
down, on the other side of mine.” 

She looked up as if she were startled, 
and her cheeks mantled. “Oh, it’s you!” 
she greeted him a trifle shamefacedly, 
turning as if she meant to walk on. 

Then her intent flashed upon Skinny. 
“Oh, Pm wise now,” he laughed. 
“You're lookin’ for Fraser, and thought 
sure you couldn’t fail to find him where 
his stuff must be examined. Wasn’t 
the guy decent enough to see you to 
say good-by?” 

“Did you see him?” she countered. 

“No, I didn’t put myself out to see 
him. Hes nothin’ to me now. Did 
you send down to inquire about him?” 

“Pd hardly go as far as that.” 

“Well, it’s just what I told you, Stell: 
I knew he only hung around you on the 
ship for what fun he could get out of 
it, and I told you he’d turn you down 
flat as soon as he got in sight of West 
Street. You might better have gone 
on and cinched your five thousand and 
let him look out for himself. I knew 
you’d regret it; I told you so.” 

“T don’t regret it, and never will,” 
she turned on him defiantly. “It doesn’t 
really matter whether I ever see him 
again or not; I’m glad I didn’t do what 
you wanted me to, for my own sake. 
That’s the end of it; your ‘T told you 
sos’ don’t count for anything, because 
you don’t understand and never can. 
It’s utterly beyond your comprehension 
how I feel about it.” And with that 
she went on to the growing pile of 
trunks under H, without so much as 
a backward glance at Skinny. 

“Want any help with your stuff?” 
he called after her. 


“No, thanks, I can manage all right.” 

Skinny jangled his keys meditatively 
as his eyes followed her for a moment; 
then he knelt unhesitatingly, unlocked 
his trunk, and threw back the cover. 
He was more than cold-blooded ; he was 
absolutely emotionless. No man in 
whose veins ran blood above the freez- 
ing point could have seen this sign of 
loyalty and devotion to Fraser without 
feeling sympathy and regret for what 
he had done. But not Skinny Graves. 
He had enough of an imagination to 
picture Estelle standing on guard at the 
F platform again as soon as his own 
back was turned, and waiting there until 
the pier was cleared. “It'll be some 
wait,” Skinny told himself, with a wry 
smile, as he snapped open the suit case 
and thrust the keys back into his pocket. 
And that brief soliloquy ended the affair 
as far as he was concerned. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FRASER’S EYES ARE OPENED. 


Skinny Graves’ wireless message to 
the president of the Wheat Exchange 
Bank the night before had worked won- 
ders. The president informed the po- 
lice at once, making formal complaint ; 
he informed likewise the bonding com- 
pany who had been forced to make good 
the amount of Fraser’s—or Dupont’s— 
defalcation, with the result that Skinny 
had foreseen—the bonding company 
took no chances on Fraser’s landing in 
New York and losing himself. And it 
was as a result of their urgent demand 
that a lieutenant of police dropped down 
the harbor before dawn that morning 
and forced Fraser’s stateroom door. 

It is an understatement of fact to say 
that Fraser was dumfounded at this in- 
terruption of his slumber. He expected 
it ultimately; but he most certainly did 
not expect it until he had had an op- 
portunity to restore to Estelle the glove 
and see how she took it; from the resto- 
ration of the glove he was sure of find- 
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ing out who had looted his cabin, and, 
knowing that, it would doubtless be an 
easy matter to force the return of the 
exculpating document. For if Estelle 
had not dropped the glove herself, she 
was reasonably sure to know who had 
her glove; and she could not herself 
have dropped it without betraying it 
to Fraser’s keen eyes, however self- 
possessed she might be. 

But the merciless speed with which 
the information set forth in that old 
declaration had been used against him 
proved conclusively to Fraser that his 
betrayer had been actuated either by 
personal animosity or else that his be- 
trayer was a detective on his trail, ac- 
tuated by duty. And as he knew no one 
on the ship who had reason to hate him, 
he concluded that the latter theory was 
the correct one. 

Confronted by the police before his 
reasoning- powers were thoroughly 
awakened, he instinctively demanded 
the right to speak with a certain person 
aboard the ship before they arrested 
him, after which, he assured the lieu- 
tenant, the grievous mistake would be 
rectified and they would not have made 
fools of themselves by arresting the 
wrong person. This boon was gruffly 
denied him. But now that he was thor- 
oughly awakened, and saw that it was 
useless to reason with the police or 
expect any leniency from them, he re- 
signed himself, got his belongings 
together, and accompanied them in 
thoughtful silence to headquarters. 

Here his pedigree was taken, and he 
was locked up to await arraignment. 
He asked permission to send for coun- 
sel, and wrote a note explaining his 
predicament to Brennan & Clark, the 
firm of lawyers whose advertisement 
had brought him North. It did not oc- 
cur to him to doubt whether Brennan 
& Clark would put themselves out to 
such a degree for a total stranger to 
them; he took it for granted that if 
they had been charged with the admin- 


istration of his grandfather’s estate they 
must at least see him, the sole heir, out 
of his trouble. 

But it was near eleven o’clock, after 
five hours of harassing doubt, that Fra- 
ser finally got a reply to his urgent ap- 
peal. The answer came in the shape 
of Clark himself, the junior partner of 
the firm, and Fraser was taken in tow 
by a keeper and led out to the consulta- 
tion room to meet him. 

Fraser liked Clark at first sight. He 
was a young man, probably no older 
than Fraser himself, although his appli- 
cation to indoor work had robbed face 
and figure of that appearance of vigor- 
ous strength that marked Fraser. He 
was of Fraser’s height, a trifle stooping 
of shoulder, just beginning to show the 
flabbiness that a sedentary life gives the 
middle-aged man. His wiry, blond hair 
was already shot here and there with 
gray. His mouth was firm, and his 
jaw forceful, so that he inspired Fraser 
with confidence froni the first. And his 
gray eyes, meeting Fraser’s squarely as 
they clasped hands, glowed with the 
friendliest of BSS smiles. Fraser 
liked him because he evinced neither a 
hypocritical pity nor unsought sympa- 
thy, and because he raised no phari- 
saical barrier between them over which 
he, the honest man, could look down 
with frigid aloofness upon the suspected 
criminal. Clark, on the contrary, treated 
him exactly as an equal, and seemed to 
look upon his predicament with a whim- 
sical air of amusement. 

Clark motioned him to one of the 
heavy chairs beside the long oak table, 
and sat himself upon the edge of it, 
swinging one leg in the most carefree 
fashion possible. 

“Well, Fraser,” he said, “you escaped 
the customs examination, anyway. 
That’s one thing to be thankful for.” 

“You act as if you expected some- 
thing like this,” Fraser returned won- 
deringly. 

“We did, in a way; though we don’t 
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know much about it. One of the stipu- 
lations in your grandfather’s will was 
that you must clear your name of a 
criminal charge hanging over your head 
before you could inherit. Of course 
we didn’t know what that was, but A 

“Good Lord!” Fraser interrupted, 
with something very like a groan, as 
the full purport of this struck home. 

“Exactly,” Clark assured him. “Now 
you want to make a clean breast of it 
to me. Nothing you say here will be 
used against you, and a lawyer can’t be 
expected to defend a man unless he 
knows the truth, the whole truth, and 
a lot of things besides the truth. Į un- 
derstand the charge against you is em- 
bezzlement of eleven thousand dollars 
or thereabouts from the Wheat Ex- 
change Bank some time ago. Are you 
guilty or not? I want to know that first, 
and the truth.” 

“No, Pm not guilty.” 

“Well, then, tell us about it.” 

“I don’t know yet,” Fraser replied 
thoughtfully, “whether or not I want 
to tell all the facts. There are a lot of 
circumstances to be considered. When 
I started North, I decided to take my 
medicine and shut up if I was caught. 
I sort of hoped they’d have forgotten 
about me, or that I could collect my 
money and get away again without be- 
ing discovered. Of course I didn’t know 
anything about that stipulation you 
speak of.” 


“Naturally we wouldn’t advertise the. 


fact,” returned Clark, more soberly. 
“Of course no one can force you to clear 
your name if you don’t want to. You 
know best about what you want to do. 
„ I thought that was what you had in 
mind when you wrote the note.” 

“No, it wasn’t that precisely,” Fraser 
told him.. “What I really wanted was 
to get a lawyer to arrange for my being 
let out on bail, so I could do a little 
sleuthing on my own hook and. confi- 
dentially, and see how the land lies 
about here. What about bail, anyway? 


3A 


Any chance of collecting part of the 
estate to be deposited for bail?” 

“T don’t know about that,” Clark re- 
plied gravely. “The bail would prob- 
ably be pretty heavy—most likely ten - 
thousand dollars—and by rights you 
couldn’t touch a cent of the Carter es- 
tate, even for bail bond, until after 
you’d met the conditions of the will. 
Pd do it gladly if I could, but I don’t 
possess a tenth part of that sum; and 
as for Brennan personally—the senior 
partner, you understand—he could do 
it, but he’s—well, he’s an awfully care- 
ful man about financial matters.” 

“T see,” Fraser remarked rumina- 
tively. “I see what you mean.” 

“I would advise you,” Clark went on, 
“to tell me all about it. If there’s any- 
thing that you want to be kept secret, 
I give you my word that it will be. Two 
heads are sometimes better than one. 
Of course I don’t know what these deli- 
cate considerations of yours are, but 
you can take it from me that whatever 
you tell me will be in absolute confi- 
dence, and we may be able to pull this 
job off without going counter to your— 
your principles.” 

Fraser thought it over for a moment. 
“T guess I might just as well make a 
clean breast of it,” he said at last. “But 
only with the understanding that you 
make use of such information as I give 
you explicit permission to use. I sup- 
pose you'll agree to that.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Its a long story. How mucn ume 
have you got?” 

“All there is.” 

“Well, then, here goes: I got a job 
in the Wheat Exchange Bank as mes- 
senger boy when I was about fifteen— 
more or less a charity job, because I 
was an orphan, and my father had been 
friendly with Curtis Dupont, who was 
at that time one of the assistant tellers. 
I made good, went to night school, and 
got a strangle hold on all the stuff a 
man needs to get ahead in the banking 
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game. Dupont was a kind-hearted sort 
of a man, bright as a new dollar. The 
officers of the bank thought a lot of 
him, and so it helped me a lot when he 
took me under his wing. 

“About four years later, the bank 
opened a branch away uptown, and put 
Dupont in charge as manager. He took 
me along as assistant cashier—just rou- 
tine work, you understand—no respon- 
sibility, because I was too young. Well, 
the raise went to Dupont’s head. He 
thought he was the coming Colossus of 
finance, and he had a salary that hardly 
paid his expenses. Of course I didn’t 
realize that till after the crash. 

“Dupont had the nicest wife that ever 
a man had—and the finest little girl of 
seven or eight that you ever laid eyes 
on. I was all alone, and Mrs. Dupont 
used to play the mother to me—used 
to have me up to her house to eat about 
three times a week, and look after my 
mending, and keep me from getting too 
lonesome and look after my morals gen- 
erally, but without any appearance of 
butting in—just in a nice way, you un- 
derstand, till it got so that if I was 
straight at all it was only because I 
thought it would hurt her feelings if I 
did anything I ought not to do. And 
never'a Sunday afternoon passed but 
what she’d have me up to their house, 
or we'd go off for a picnic in the coun- 
try or something like that, and I used 
to spoil‘my clothes playing with Gloria 
—that was her little girl, and she taught 
Gloria to call me uncle—in short, I can’t 
plaster it on too thick about how nice 
Mrs. Dupont was to me, and how nice 
she was herself. You know that fa- 
mous picture of Madame le Brun and 
her daughter, don’t you, Clark?” 

Clark nodded, and Fraser laughed a 
real laugh before he went on. “Well,” 
he said, “I used to think that was a 
perfect picture of Mrs. Dupont and her 
daughter Gloria. I didn’t dare ask her 
for a real photograph, so I got a small 
engraving of the painting and hung it 


over my desk, and it got so I said good 
night to it and good morning, and the 
picture would sort of help me. stop 
smoking for a week or so at a time 
when she would tell me I was smoking 
too much. In fact, I’d sort of drifted 
into a combination of son-and-mother 
love, and what you’d call a calf love for 
her. She was altogether the nicest and 
the most decent woman I had ever 
known, and, though I can laugh about 
it when I look back on it, yet I was 
pretty well justified in thinking what 
I did of her. 

“Tt was in 1903—panic year—that the 
crash came. I hadn’t noticed that Du- 
pont was looking especially worried, but 
his wife had, and one day she spoke to 
me confidentially: about it. I promised 
her I’d look out for Dupont and not 
let him overwork, because we’d both 
decided that the strain of the panic in 
banking affairs was worrying him. And 
one rainy night in October she tele- 
phoned to me not to let her husband get 
away alone that night, but to see to it 
that he got home all right. She was 
very worried about something, though 
she wouldn’t tell me definitely what it 
was; probably she didn’t know herself. 

“Pd have done anything in the world 
for her then, and so I promised her. I 
hung around the building after hours, 
when Dupont thought every one had 
gone home, and along about six o’clock 
he slammed his account books shut, 
opened a drawer in his desk, drew out 
a revolver, and began looking at it, 
scaredlike. J knew in a flash what was 
up, and we had the very devil of a 
scrap before I got the gun away from 
him. He was smaller than I was, and 
that discounted the ten years in age 
that I gave him. I'll never forget that 
scene, Clark. It was twilight on a foggy 
day. The are light on the corner had 


. just come on, and the fog made the light 


shine a sort of ghostly yellow on things 
in Dupont’s office. I had him on the 
floor, a leg on either side of him, sit- 
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ting on his chest. And from the color 
of him, I thought sure Pd killed him. 
But he could talk, right enough. 

“I got the truth out of him. He’d 
been playing the market with the bank’s 
funds, so’s to get money enough to start 
him on the road to millions that he 
thought led straight before him from 
the managership of this branch bank. 
I don’t know that Dupont was actually 
dishonest; but then no one is who does 
that sort of thing. The panic had nipped 
him. His brokers demanded more mar- 
gin by ten o’clock the next day, or they 
must sell him out; and the bank’s au- 
ditor was due the next day to check up 
books and cash. He hadn’t taken much 
—a matter of eleven thousand dollars— 
but he might just as well have taken a 
million as far as being able to restore it 
by the next morning was concerned. 
He didn’t have five hundred dollars to 
his name, and no place to borrow it 
to make good a defalcation. A man’s 
credit may be good enough for most 
anything, but when it comes to borrow- 
ing to pay back a sum he has stolen— 
then good night everybody.” 

“Some truth in that,” Clark admitted, 
in an undertone. 

“Tt actually. looked to me as if I might 
better have left him alone to do as he 
intended. I couldn’t see any better so- 
lution than a bullet in the brain. I sat 
there on his chest and blinked at the 
arc light, and he lay on the floor and 
blinked up at me. And then I got to 
thinking of Mrs. Dupont and Gloria, 
and what it would mean to them; and 
I also got to thinking that there wasn’t 
chick nor child dependent on me, and 
no one in the world but Grandfather 
Carter who cared a tinker’s cuss what 
became of me. I might, or might not, 
be able to fix it with him; but as for 
Mrs. Dupont, if her husband were 
caught—I thought it would kill her. 

“ Dupont,’ I said at last, ‘we've got 
to fix this up some way.’ 

“‘There isn’t a ghost of a chance, 


Andy,’ he said, and his voice sort of 
shivered. 

“ ‘There is'a chance, confound you!’ 
I shot back at him, for I was certainly 
sore on him. ‘PI be the goat. I’m not 
going to do it for your sake, because 
you’re a scoundrel and ought to get all 
that’s coming to you. But, rather than 
have your wife and Gloria suffer for 
this, Pll do anything—even murder, I 
reckon. And if I ever hear of your 
getting into such a position again, PH 
squeal on you. So you'd better be 
straight from now on, for their sakes.’ 
Imagine me, a stripling of twenty, lec- 
turing the manager of a bank!” 

Fraser laughed again in reminiscence, 
but Clark was too engrossed to join him. 
Fraser went on: “Like the coward he 
was, he snapped at it. If hed been a 
man, of course; he’d have realized that 
I wasn’t at a proper age of discretion, 
and wouldn’t have taken advantage of 
my foolishness. But he was glad enough 
to wiggle out of it. He was too much 
beside himself to be able to arrange it, 
and I even had to do that. I didn’t have 
access to the vaults, but I was respon- 
sible for about fifteen thousand in cur- 
rency that we kept in a small safe to 
cover an ordinary day’s payments on 
checks presented. I took enough of that 
to cover up his thefts, and we arranged 
the bank’s books together so as to cover 
up everything else but the loss of what 
cash I was responsible for. I cleaned 
the safe out because it would have 
looked like a frame-up if I had left any- 
thing there at all, gave Dupont his 
money, sent four one-thousand-dollar 
bills to my Grandfather Carter with an 
explanation of what I had done, and 
with the definite order to. remit that 
sum to the bank after a day or two, so 
as to put the detectives on a false trail. 
What small change there was I kept 
for my own use. 

“When Dupont got his fingers on the 
money, he broke down and got foolish. 
He declared he wouldn’t let me sacri- 
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fice myself, and by that time I wouldn’t 
have gone back on the proposition if 
the electric chair faced me. I don’t be- 
lieve I ever felt so good in my life as I 
did that night, when I realized what I 
was doing for Mrs. Dupont and Gloria. 
You know, Clark, how confoundedly 
righteous a man feels when he’s made 
some great -self-sacrifice for another 
person. I felt so fine about it that Pd 
almost begun to be glad I’d done it for 
Dupont’s sake alone. And finally, just 
as I was ready to leave the bank and 
make my get-away, he forced me to take 
a little note that he signed, declaring 
my innocence and his guilt. 

“And if you ever do get caught, 
Andy,’ he blubbered, ‘and don’t show 
this confession and clear yourself, PH 
never forgive you.’ 

“But of course I never meant to use 
it, and told him so. All the same I kept 
i” 

“Have you got it now?” Clark inter- 
rupted hastily. 

“No; I'll come to that later. I made 
my get-away. It was ridiculously easy. 
I crossed over to the Jersey side, got 
lost in a crowd of commuters, got out 
at some little dump real-estate subur- 
ban development, and began to walk. 
I got work on farms, making believe 
that I was a student out walking and 
working for my health, and beat my 
way south to Savannah. That was 
pretty near a year later. From Savan- 
nah I shipped to Colón, crossed over, 
and took a ship down the west coast as 
far as she went. I’ve been in South 
America, batting around from one thing 
to another, till my partner saw your 
advertisement. And in all that time I’ve 
never even had a fear that any one was 
on my track. The get-away was easier 
than Pd ever anticipated.” 

“What about that paper you speak 
of?” Clark prompted. 

And at some length, with so much 
insistence upon his belief in Estelle’s 
innocence that Clark could see the 


motives that actuated him, Fraser re- 
counted the events leading up to his 
arrest. 

“And now you see,” Fraser con- 
cluded, “why Fm not any too anxious 
to clear myself. If Curtis Dupont has 
been straight from that time on, and 
his wife and Gloria are happy and still 
look up to him as they used to, it would 
be a dirty shame for me, who don’t 
amount to a row of pins to anybody, 
to throw the Duponts down into the 
mire just to save myself. I sort of 
thought that if I could collect this es- 
tate and make up the amount that Du- 
pont took they’d let me off without a 
sentence. But I see now that is out 
of the question, because that wouldn’t 
clear my name, and I can’t get the 
money until I am cleared.” 

“Obviously out of the question,” 
Clark agreed ruminatively, “according 
to the terms of the will. You don’t 
happen to know what became of the 
man Dupont, do you?” 

“No, lve never had a word from 
him or about him since that night I left 
the bank. I thought you might happen 
to have heard of him.” 

“T never heard the name before. It’s 
very likely the bank wili know what’s 
become of him. I'll inquire. And of 
course this arrest of yours will likely 
be in the newspapers. If he’s at all a 
decent sort of man, and sees an account 
of this, he ought to come forward and 
assert himself. But to get back to this 
paper he gave you. You say you don’t 
suspect the girl of being guilty, or even 
of being an accomplice. You say you 
think there must have been an officer 
of the law on the ship looking especially 
for you. Now I may as well tell you 
that there isn’t a chance in the world, 
it seems to me, that there was a detec- 
tive on that ship for you especially. 


> 


‘On the other hand, you say yourself 


that this girl was a vaudeville actress, 
and that stamps her at once as of un- 
certain character.” 
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“No, it doesn’t,” Fraser returned res- 
olutely. “I might have thought so my- 
self once upon a time, before I really 
knew her. But a man can’t think so 
after he’s known her.” 

Clark waved aside Fraser’s defense 
of the girl. “I grant that you may think 
so,” he said. “But you must remember 
that you are straight out of the wilds, 
and haven’t seen a decent white girl for 
years. On the other hand, acting is her 
profession, and if she had any idea that 
you were possessed of anything of value 
it would be worth her while to play a 
part with you. And since you don’t— 
since you can’t know women any too 
well, she’d find it easy as anything to 
pull the wool over your eyes. Doesn't 
it sound reasonable ?” 

Fraser felt his faith slipping. What 
Clark said was true—in so far as his 
statement included Fraser’s ignorance 
of the ways and wiles of white women. 
And Clark was merely repeating what 
two men had told him before—Skinny 
Graves and the bedroom steward on the 
liner, both of whom were better ac- 
quainted with civilization than he was. 
And Clark, at any rate, had no ax to 
grind. Still Fraser tried to cling to his 
ideal of the girl. 

“But why should she make up to 
me?” he asked irritably. “What could 
she think she would get out of it? What 
you say may be all right as a general 
theory, Clark, but when you come right 
down to this particular case I fail to 
see any good reason why she should 
pick me out as her prey.” 

“That part’s easy enough to theorize 
on, and perhaps easy enough to par- 
ticularize on. In the first place, you 
look as if you had money, or, at any 
rate, controlled it. You look prosper- 
ous, and you have the air of being in- 
volved in big thihgs. More than likely 
you let out that you were interested 
in a gold mine. That alone would at- 
tract the attention of these commercial 
wolves that use the liners for their 


it in any way that suggests itself. 


stamping ground. You don’t half un- 
derstand how clever and how subtle 
they are. All they have to do is to 
smell money, and then they go after 
The 
money may be there or not; that’s for 
them to find out after they’ve landed 
what they believe is going to be rich 
prey. 

At that suggestion, Fraser’s mind re- 
verted to some of those very pleasant 
conversations he had had with Stella. 
He dwelt with disturbing insistence. 
upon the many occasions she had de- 
liberately overlooked his blunt evasions 
about his business in South America, 
had deliberately brushed aside his plain 
hints of unwillingness to tell her any- 
thing about his business, and had finally 
put the question to him point-blank, so 
that he had been forced to risk offend- 
ing her with a point-blank refusal. 

Then here was Clark, an experienced 
man of the world, who was supposed 
to know about such things, insistent 
upon his suspicion of the girl; not alone 
Clark, but the two others on the ship. 
And as against their better based 
opinion, he could pit only his own 
meager knowledge of such things, his 
own meager knowledge of women’s 
character. If his business hadn’t been 
of prime importance to Stella, why 
should she have been so exigent about 
knowing it, even to the point of risking 
a breach of their friendship? That 
question was a poser. Slowly Fraser’s 
eyes began to open. It was folly for 
him to blind himself any further, when 
the clear light of circumstances re- 
vealed the truth. £ 

“To come right down to cases,” said 
Clark, “did you have anything in your 
stateroom that would give away your 
history to any one who might possibly 
run across it—for example, letters or 
documents or the like of that?” 

“Ves, I did. I still have them here.” 
Fraser got the note he had written to 
Curtis Dupont and passed it across to 
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Clark. “That would explain a lot of 
things, taken in conjunction with the 
note she—the note that was stolen.” 

And while Clark read over the letter 
to Dupont, Fraser tore the draft of 
the cablegram to Nolan into small pieces 
and let them filter through his fingers. 
If Estelle were really guilty, she must 
have read it, and therefore could not 
fail to conjecture the truth. She could 
do as she liked about communication 
with Nolan; Fraser certainly wouldn’t 
take it upon himself to tell old Nolan 
that he had found a daughter who 
might better remain undisclosed. And, 
likewise, if by any infinitesimal chance 
she were innocent, Fraser wanted to 
establish that fact beyond a doubt for 
Nolan’s sake before he broke the news 
to his partner. 

“Easy enough to reconstruct the 
case,” Clark said as he handed the note 
back. “She went in there to see what 
she could find. She found these two, if 
nothing else. She didn’t want her 
trouble to be in vain. She saw that 


if Curtis Dupont were worth anything, 


he would part with a large share of it 
to get his hands on his old confession. 
She may, or may not, know Curtis 
Dupont. He’s nobody very big, at-any 
rate. But there was a chance; that 
was the only thing of value, most likely, 
in your cabin. So she took it, and 
her game with the bedroom steward 
was either a blind or a bribe. It’s all 
plain as day, Fraser. Doesn’t it stand 
to reason?” 

There was still plenty of doubt in 
Fraser’s assent. 

Clark laughed a trifle. ‘Now, Fra- 
ser,” he said confidently, “don’t get 
ratty with me if I’m too personal. I 
mean it for the best. I see now why 
you're up in the air, and why you don’t 
quite know whether to clear yourself 
or not. In the first place, you sort of 
think you’re in love with the girl, and 
you want to have a try at getting this 
paper she’s got without making her run 


foul of the law. Forget it. She’s no 
sort of a. girl for you to get keen on; 
you'll realize that as soon as you’ve 
butted around New York a little while. 
I don’t ask you to take my word as 
final on the proposition; I only ask you 
to protect yourself and look around a 
little before you make any further con- 
cessions to her. And as for this man 
Dupont and his wife and daughter, let 
them look out for themselves. Ten to 
one if they ever remember you—the 
wife and daughter, at any rate, and if 
they knew you, they’re as like as not 
to cut you in the street. Your duty is 
to look out for yourself, not for any 
one else. But, take it from me, the 
sooner you forget about this girl, =e 
better off you'll be.” 

Fraser broke in: 
propose doing, then?” 

“First place, Pil see if I can fix up 
bail for you some way or another, and, 
if not, you'll simply have to stay here. 
Next place, we’ll have to get hold of 
this girl, have her up for examination, 
and get this paper away from her be- 
fore your man Dupont gets hold of it. 
Did she give you any address?” 

“No; I meant to have got it this 
morning, but a 

“Just what I thought,” cut in Clark. 
“But, all the same, it won’t be hard 
to find her. She’s sure to be known 
at some of the booking agencies, and 
I can get to all the more important ones 
by telephone in an hour’s time. I doubt 
if she'll have the nerve to tackle Du- 
pont before that time. When I get her 
Pll bring her here for you to talk to, 
and you can threaten her with what 
you know and tell her you’ll make a 
formal complaint against her for rob- 
bing your cabin if she doesn’t come 
across with that confession of Dupont’s. 
That'll fix her, Fraser; these vaude- 
ville actresses’ll do anything to escape 
running foul of the law. It’s dollars 
to doughnuts if I don’t have my hands 


“What do you 
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on her before noon. Pil have to hustle. 
Good-by, Fraser; see you later.” 

Clark wrung Fraser’s hand with the 
most reassuring of smiles and hurried 
out busily, leaving Fraser more de- 
jected than he had been earlier in the 
morning. He could scarcely repress a 
groan as the full realization of the com- 
ing ordeal dawned upon him. How, 
he thought, was it going to be humanly 
possible: for him, after what had passed 
between them on shipboard, to. accuse 
Estelle openly of the theft, and, what 
was more, to force her to a confession 
and a restoration of the document un- 
der threat of legal—and that meant 
criminal—action ? 

But when the keeper appeared at the 
door of the consultation room, he 
brought with him a thunderbolt, figu- 
ratively speaking, that jarred every 
other consideration from Fraser’s mind. 

“Goil to see you,’ the keeper an- 
nounced. 

“A girl!” Fraser exclaimed. 
—Miss Harcourt?” 

“Naw; here’s her card.” The keeper 
threw the square of pasteboard on the 
table in front of Fraser. 

“Miss Gloria Dupont,” 
scarcely able to see. plainly. 
Tm ” 

But Fraser never managed to com- 
plete his ejaculation, for, framed in 
the door behind the keeper, appeared 
what he instantly conceded to be the 
most beautiful girl he had ever seen. 


“Who 


read Fraser, 
“Well, 


CHAPTER: VHE 
THE, DUPONTS. 


In order properly to account for Miss 
Gloria Dupont’s opportune visit to 
_ Fraser it is necessary to go back an 
hour or so in time. 

Skinny Graves, when ‘he left Estelle 
looking hopelessly for Fraser at the 
pier, anticipated quick action by Fraser; 
anticipated for the most part what 
actually happened between Clark and 


Fraser two hours later. If that piece 
of paper signed by one Curtis Dupont 
was going to be worth any money, he 
wanted to realize on it before the law 
was put on its track, and before Es- 
telle, through whom alone the where- 
abouts of the paper might. be traced, 
was made fully aware of his own du- 
plicity. Likewise, Skinny felt the need 
of dependable legal advice and profes- 
sional approval of his plan for getting 
control of Fraser’s mine. 

He expressed his. meager baggage to 
the third-rate hotel—‘‘Furnished rooms 
for gentlemen only’”—which he made 
his home, threaded his way through the 
rumbling traffic of West Street to.a 
saloon on the corner, and ordered a 
glass of beer at the bar. As he sipped 
this, he ran over the list of his lawyer 
friends to sift out precisely the man 
he wanted, one whose professional 
knowledge and whose discretion alike 
he could trust, one to whom he could 
tell a straightforward tale of his past 
actions and his aspirations without beat- 
ing about the bush and without cloaking 
the true nature of his project; one, 
in short, who would exert his profes- 
sional skill to smooth the path for a 
frankly nefarious enterprise. Skinny 
found the man he sought in the person 
of “Roxy” Quinn, openly a lieutenant 
of the boss of a lower West Side ward, 
secretly the chief adviser of the leader 
of a notorious gang. Skinny moved 
silently over to the telephone, learned 
that Roxy was in his office and would 
see him, hurried back to finish his beer 
like the careful spender he was, and 
took the Ninth Avenue elevated down 
to Canal Street. 

Quinn’s office was dingy,. fitted up 
with cheap, secondhand furniture— 
desk, stenographer’s table, two or three 
chairs of what might have been of a 
vintage before the war. Such modern 
appliances as filing cabinets there were 
none; Quinn’s long head was the safest 
filing cabinet for such memoranda as 
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he ought to keep; while documents ab- 
solutely necessary were better in a safe- 
deposit vault far removed from his 
office. 

Quinn was forty, tall and straight 
and thin, with a face which, for inordi- 
nate length and narrowness and peculi- 
arity of feature, reminded one of a 
horse’s face. He was manifestly in- 
telligent, manifestly prudent, manifestly 
dishonest when it served his purpose. 

Skinny dropped into the designated 
seat, passed up all unnecessary persi- 
flage and introduction because Quinn’s 
green eyes were fixed upon him in 
cold question, and told in the fewest 
possible words what he had come for. 

“Can’t be done,” Quinn pronounced 
in a dreary monotone, in reference to 
Skinny’s plan to set the law on old 
Nolan. 

“Why not?” Skinny wanted to know, 
his tone as hard as Quinn’s own. 

“No treaty of extradition with Co- 
lombia covering such a case,” Quinn 
informed him. 

Roxy knew, or he wouldn’t have said 
so. Skinny tried another tack. “But 
what if I get him up here of his own 
accord and then have a cop nab him; 
put the insurance company wise, maybe, 
and have their detectives layin’ for 
him.” 

“Tf you can manage that,” Quinn ad- 
mitted, “you’re all right. But how are 
you going to do it? If this man got 


fifty thousand for dying he’s going to - 


stay dead.” 

“Oh, I reckon I can fix that part al! 
right. TIl get his daughter to write 
him a letter that'll bring him up here 
hotfoot. I know his daughter. Have 
his daughter go down to the ship to 
meet him, and have the detectives 
waitin’ around on the sly to nab him. 
And when she throws her arms around 
his neck and gives him the long-lost 
kiss then she’s identified him, and in 
steps the cops and pulls him right under 
her nose. How’s that, Roxy?” 


“Fine, if you can pull it off. No hitch 
as far as I can see.” 

“All right. Next thing, is there any 
way I can find out what insurance com- 
pany he defrauded—any way short of 
asking the girl? I hate to do that if I 
can help it because she might begin to 
smell a rat.” 

“That’s easy. I'll have the record of 
his estate looked up in the surrogate’s 
court; that'll tell what company it was. 
Pil get that done right away, Skinny, 
and let you know by noon.” 

“Then how about this guy Fraser? 
He’s safe for a while, hain’t he?” 

“Seems to be. PIF keep watch of 
the case. If there’s any chance of his 
getting out I can fix it, I guess.” 

Finally Skinny dived into his pocket 
and brought out Curtis Dupont’s con- 
fession. “Any danger of my gettin’ 
hauled up for blackmail if I sell this 
to the guy that wrote it?” 

“Depends on who the man is,” Quinn 
said as he reached for the torn paper. 
He looked it over. “No chance in the 
world, Skinny,” he said, handing it 
back. 

“You know him?” Skinny conjec- 
tured. 

“Know of him. Promoter downtown. 
Crooked; contributes his little pile to 
the boss. Lets see.” Quinn reached 
for a telephone directory and ran down 
its columns. “No. 167 Broadway’s. his 
address.” 

Skinny made mental note of it. 
“What’s he good for on a deal like 
this ?” 

“Ten thousand—maybe. Depends on 
how broke he is.” 

“Then me for it before he gets tipped 
off. So long, Roxy; much obliged.” 

Twenty minutes later, Skinny Graves 
pushed open the door in the big office 
building, the door proclaimed by gilded 
lettering to lead the way to the sanctum 
of Curtis Dupont; Investment Broker. 

With his quick, keen eye for telling 
detail, Skinny scanned the anteroom. 
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He had some firsthand acquaintance 
with those would-be financiers who call 
themselves investment. brokers, who 
keep one eye on their sucker lists and 
the other peeled for the post-office in- 
spectors; whose stationery closet is 
filled with stack on stack of beautiful, 
flourishing prospectuses advising im- 
mediate and unlimited investment in 
gold mines and oil wells and other like 
magnets to lure life savings from the 
old stockings of the unwary, and beauti- 
fully engraved stock certificates of a 
cerulean hue to be exchanged for such 
remittances as their impassioned circu- 
lars brought in. Skinny knew the type, 
and found this office at one with the 
rest of them. 

In the space into which he stepped, 
fenced off from the rest of the room 
by a mahogany rail, he saw a mahogany 
settee, a hatrack of the same wood, and 
underneath his feet a genuine Oriental 
rug; and on the other side of the rail 
a very attractive young lady sat at a 
mahogany typewriter desk, her fingers 
flying over the machine with a speed 
and concentration unbelievable. Skinny 
felt subconsciously the cool luxury of 
the surroundings, passed up the room- 
wide row of mahogany filing cabinets 
and the larger Oriental rug inside the 
inclosure, and fixed his roving black 
eyes upon the young lady. 

An A No. 1 show girl for some 
Broadway review was the way he 
classed her, and she was all of that. 
Stately, imperious, queenly, a romanti- 
cally minded youth might have called 
her, and she was all of that. At least 
she was tall, exceedingly well built, and 
manifestly aware of it, as her up-to-the- 
minute garb proclaimed, blessed with 
beautifully pink and satiny cheeks, lus- 
cious red lips, deep and dreamy brown 
eyes, and a skillfully arranged profu- 
sion of hair the color of chestnuts just 
from the bur. She arose from her 
chair and bore down upon the un- 
. daunted Skinny with an alluring smile 


and the grace of a Greek dancer at 
amateur theatricals. 

“Yes?” she said in a voice that would 
have set the blood to racing in any mas- 
culine veins but Skinny Graves’. 

“Dupont in?” queried Skinny coolly. 

“Your name and business, please,” 
she came back at him, with a trifle 
more of the voice and the smile. “I 
will see, sir.” 

“Graves is my name—Frederick T. 
Graves. I’ve come to see him on a 
little business. I—I want to raise a 
little money.” 

“Capital for some project?” she ven- 
tured. 

“That’s it.” 

“Tf you'll be good enough to sit down 
just a minute I'll take your name in. 
Mr. Dupont is a very busy man, but 
he may be able to give you a few min- 
utes.” 

Skinny knew it was a waste of time 
to sit down, and passed up the invita- 
tion. The modern Juno disappeared 
into the next room, and, as Skinny an- 
ticipated, was back in ten seconds with 
news that Dupont would see him. 

The inner room was like the ante- 
room in the taste and exquisite luxury 
of its appointments. The deep pile of 
the Daghestan muffled his footsteps as 
Skinny crossed the room to the leather 
chair beside the massive, carved desk. 
The fine perfume of half a dozen long- 
stemmed roses in the tall, crystal vase 
on the desk was in his nostrils as he 
clasped Dupont’s outstretched hand and 
accepted the invitation to sit down.. 
And in the space of a second he had 
read Curtis Dupont as surely as Du- 
pont had read him. Dupont’s smile 
faded as Skinny’s broadened. 

Curtis. Dupont had not changed per- 
ceptibly since Fraser had known him 
eleven years before, neither in appear- 
ance nor in morals. He was still fol- 
lowing the highroad to financial power, 
though his bona-fide banking days had 
been cut short years before as a result 
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of certain irregularities that the officials 
of the bank had found in his work— 
irregularities not precisely criminal, but 
none the less too shady to overlook. 
But Dupont knew that he was born to 
a financial career, and a little thing like 
being thrown out of legitimate banking 
business for dishonesty could not de- 
ter him from following out his des- 
tined life work. 

Dupont was still as short as he had 
been in Fraser’s time, and thinner, if 
anything, so that Skinny Graves, seek- 
ing a comprehensive description, men- 
tally catalogued him as a little shrimp 
of aman. His head, bald and pink save 
for a graying fringe on the outskirts, 
was large out of all proportion ‘to his 
body, and this disproportion, combined 
with his air of self-importance, made 
of him a man ridiculously pompous. 
His features, again, were out of keep- 
ing with his big, round head; they were 
small and sharply chiseled, most readily 
comparable to those of a fox. His eyes 
were keen as gimlets when no one was 
looking at them, and shifty as quick- 
silver when one tried to fix them with 
an inquiring stare. His voice was 
woodeny, and he had a peculiar trick 
of making a smacking noise with tongue 
and lips when he was listening to an- 
other, or when he found his own words 
come haltingly. 

Curtis Dupont knew Graves for what 
he was, and trembled inwardly in an- 
ticipation, without any sure knowledge 
of what was coming. Graves’ realized 
this, and gathered from it that Roxy 
Quinn had not been far wrong in his 
three-word estimate of Dupont; there- 
fore, Skinny plunged into his business 
without preamble or disarming preface. 

“Ever hear of a guy called Andrew 
Fraser, that used to work in the Wheat 
Exchangé Bank eleven years ago?” said 
Skinny carelessly. 

Dupont smacked four separate times; 
his face worked nervously in spite of 
himself. “No,” he managed to say. 


Skinny laughed him in the face; it 
wasn’t worth while to give him the lie. 
“Reason I asked you,” Skinny went on 
confidently, “is because Fraser was 
taken off the Orotava early this morn- 
ing as we was comin’ in from South 
America and charged with embezzle- 
ment from the bank. He’s in the Tombs 
now.” Skinny paused to let this sink 
in. 

Dupont, whose forces had been ut- 
terly routed by the suddenness and vio- 
lence of the attack, was trying desper- 
ately to regain control of himself. 
“What is all that to me?” he asked, 
after more smacking of his thin lips. 

“More net profit to me than it is to 
you,” Skinny returned. “I’ve got the 
paper you give him when you stalled 
on takin’ your medicine and let him 
take it for you.” 

“You've got the paper!” gasped Du- 
pont, with immense relief. 

“You-got it straight the first time,” 
said Skinny, with as near an approach 
to a smile as he could summon. 

“Well,” ejaculated Dupont, still gasp- 
ing; and there he stopped and smacked 
innumerable times. Skinny let him re- 
flect. It was plain that Dupont didn’t 
quite know where he stood, but it was 
his next move. “How did you get it?” 
he asked finally. 

“Now you're stallin’ again,’ Skinny 
accused him. “It don’t matter to you 
how I got it, and you know it don’t. 
The main thing is that Pve got it, and 
that you want it. Are you goin’ to give 
me what I ask for it, or shall I let 
Fraser have it? He’s rich. He’s got 
a gold mine down there, and can afford 
to pay my figure if you don’t.” 

“What do you want for it?” 

“Ten thousand dollars, paid down in 
small bills.” 

Dupont smacked some more. If only 
he could get control of himself he might 
managed to put up a fight and bluff 
this cheap sport out of his posi- 
tion, but Skinny had knocked him clean 
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off his balance at the first blow, and 
his mind refused to work with that con- 
fidence without which an attempt at 
bluffing is sure to avail nothing. Nev- 
ertheless, out of sheer desperation, he 
essayed it. “Why, you poor, simple 
boob,” he cried, “what are you trying 
to put over on me? This is blackmail, 
the rankest kind of blackmail. If you 
aren’t out of here in just two minutes 
Vll turn you over to the police. You 
can’t bluff me that way.’ Dupont 
pulled out his watch and studied the 
face of it, his stubby forefinger poised 
above the bell push. 

“What’s the use of wastin’ two min- 
utes?” Skinny laughed. “If you want 
the police send the young lady out 
now for ’em. That’d suit me down to 
the ground; anyhow, it’d suit me better 
than it would you. We'll show ’em this 
confession of yours as soon as they 
come, and I'll put Fraser wise, and 
then where are you? Eh? Where'd 
you be then? And besides this busi- 
ness, Pd lay forty to one that you'd 
run if a cop looked twice at you. Maybe 
they’d take me for blackmail, and 
maybe I’ve got friends enough to get 
me out of it; anyhow, they’d take you, 
and what could you net from actin’ 
the fool about ten thousand dollars?” 

Dupont tried again. “Why don’t you 
go to Fraser, instead of coming to me?” 

“Simple enough, bo.: Fraser hain’t 
the coward you are. I might—I don’t 
say I would, but I might—run into a 
hornet’s nest if I tried that. Fraser 
hain’t got the same fear of the police 
that you’ve got, and he’s ten times more 
a man than you are, and it’s just pos- 
sible he’d put the sprouts to me. No, 
siree, I don’t try Fraser till I’ve tried 
you to a standstill. But, let me tell 
you right now, I’m broke, and need the 
money, and I’d be almost willin’ to shoot 
somebody for ten thousand dollars. If 
I don’t get it out of you before—before 
noon I’m goin’ straight to Fraser with 


it, and there won’t be any more chances 
of a deal between us.” 

“Before noon, eh?” Dupont mused. 

“Yes, I'll give you till then to get the 
cash. You guys have to salt it down 
in one way and another to protect your- 
selves, and nobody realizes better than 
I do that it’s no easy matter to get 
ten thousand together in one lump, 
when you’ve got it distributed like you 
have. I'll give you till noon.” 

“Well, then, you go away and come 
back at noon. I don’t give you any 
promises, but I'll think it over. And if 
I decide to accept your proposition I'll 
have the cash ready for you.” 

“All right, Dupont. TIl be here on 
the dot.” Skinny was just as glad to 
get away in a hurry, now that he had 
opened the bargaining, and he wanted to 
find Estelle without undue loss of time, 
both to approach her on the subject 
of sending for her father and to pro- 
tect her for the present from being ques- 
tioned by Fraser’s attorneys. 

The door had barely closed behind 
him when the stenographer, who had 
followed him out with one of the most 
gracious of her smiles, arose with a 
frown on her face and _noiselessly 
opened the door leading into the inner 
room. Dupont sat at his desk, his el- 
bows on the blotter, kis chin’ in his 
hands, staring thoughtfully at nothing. 

“Dad,” she ventured almost tenderly. 

“Yes, my dear,” said Dupont, with- 
out turning his head. 

“What was that cheap sport after?” 

“Didn’t you hear?” 

“Sure, I heard,” she said, her face 
perplexed. “I heard the whole line of 
guff he was giving you, but I didn’t 
get wise to what it was all about. What 
was that he was saying about Andrew 
Fraser?” 

“Sit down, Gloria. 
ber Fraser?” 

“Sure thing; I rememver him A tall, 
ungainly sort of a gawk that used to 


So yeu remem- 
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be hanging around the house half the 
time before mother died. I remember 
I used to call him uncle because she 
told me to.” 

“Yes,” Dupont conceded, “that’s the 
fellow. I guess he was stuck on your 
mother. I always thought so. I don’t 
know what else made him do the fool 
trick he did.” 

“What fool trick was that? Did he 
really run off with some of the bank’s 
money as this piker was just saying?” 

Dupont did not hesitate; he knew his 
daughter well enough to perceive that 
it was useless to dissemble in the face 
of her keen intuition; also that it was 
better for him to make a clean breast 
of the whole thing. If any one could 


advise him what to do in this predica- 


ment, it was Gloria. She was shrewd, 
intelligent, with a better business head 
on her shoulders than he himself had; 
moreover, she was never troubled by 
the scruples of a meticulous conscience, 
knew enough to look out for herself, 
and was amply able to do so, was ab- 
solutely self-centered and selfish, except 
as regards her father; but to further 
his individual interests, or their com- 
mon interests, she would put herself in 
any position, sacrifice herself to any 
degree, do anything in the world, re- 
gardless of right and wrong. Dupont 
could not do better than to confide in 
his daughter in this crisis. 

“No, Fraser didn’t steal,” he told 
her. “I might as well tell you the truth. 
I took the money, and he took the blame 
for it and flew the coop. They never 
got him, and of course they never got 
me, because they never suspected me. 
I never knew what became of him, and 
naturally I never told your mother but 
what he was guilty of embezzlement. 
You were too young then to understand 
such things, and it passed completely 
out of my mind. And here he bobs 
up at this late date and sticks his 
head = 

“Come to the point,” Gloria broke 


in. “How does this tall, cold drink 
come to be trying to blackmail you?” 

“That’s where I was foolish.” Du- 
pont told her of the confession he had 
written, winced at her strongly ex- 
pressed contempt of his soft-hearted- 
ness in his younger days, and was glad 
when she congratulated him on having 
outgrown it. “The question is,” Du- 
pont went on, “shall I pay the ten thou- 
sand or not?” 

“You can't afford to take any chances, 
dad,” Gloria told him firmly, “till after 
we put through this rubber-plantation 
deal. If it ever gets out to our in- 
vestors that you were mixed up in an 
embezzlement ten years ago, it’s all up 
with us in this deal; and if you can 
manage to keep it quiet till after we 
make our clean-up there ought to be 
a hundred thousand in it for us. Ten 
thousand isn’t so much by comparison. 
Pd pay it, if I were you, and shut this 
piker up.” j 

Dupont digested this. “Yow re a first- 
class business woman, Gloria, and Pd 
back you generally against any man I 
ever saw. But yowre apt to make one 
little mistake; youve got too much 
imagination, and you look on things a 
little too hopefully. I admit we might 
clean up a hundred thousand, but again 
we might not. What have we got our 
suit cases there in that closet already 
packed for, and a good twenty thousand 
in cash right there in that safe for, if 
it isn’t because we may have to light 
‘out of here any minute? No, my dear 
girl, you can’t bank on the hundred 
thousand we're going to get, but you 
certainly can bank on the few thou- 
sands we’ve got.” 

Gloria pouted her full red 
“But ” 

“And, whats more,” Dupont hurried 
on, “what if I do get hold of that 
paper? Of course, Fraser couldn’t 
prove anything in court without it, but 
he could try just the same; he could 
tell the truth on oath in his defense, and 


lips. 
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ring me in that way, and it would give 
me pretty near as much publicity with 
the investors as if I was actually con- 
victed. Then our ten thousand would 
be thrown away.” 

Gloria ruminated upon this. “Say,” 
she asked presently, “what sort of a 
proposition is this man Fraser? I don’t 
remember enough of him to know.” 

“Why, I havent seen him since he 
went away, and he was only a kid then; 
but he was a pretty decent sort of a 
kid, I must admit.” 

“Seems to me,” said Gloria, “that he 
must have been sort of a mushy fool 
to take the blame for your embezzle- 
ment and stay away all this time just 
to save your reputation for mother’s 
sake. Do I come anywhere near it?” 

“That’s what I always thought,” Du- 
pont admitted musingly. 

And, after another second’s thought, 
Gloria arose with sudden determination. 
“Say, dad, you listen to me this time. 
You keep out of sight when that piker 
comes in at noon for his ten thousand 
and let me dicker with him. I can 
bluff the eyes out of him, take it from 
me. And either I get hold of that paper 
without coming across with a red cent, 
or else I can stall him off and make 
him afraid to show his head around 
here for a month. I'll tend to him all 
right.” 

“Yes, but what about Fraser’s sworn 
evidence in court?” objected Dupont. 

“You leave that-to me, too,” she com- 
manded him. “I’m going down to the 
Tombs and renew my acquaintance 
with Mr. Andrew Fraser for old time’s 
sake. If he’s the sort of fellow I think 
he is, you can take it straight from 
me that he’ll never mention your name 
in court when he comes up for trial.” 

Dupont looked up at her with hope- 
ful pride. “How are you going to man- 
age it, Gloria?” he asked. 

“You leave it to me, and do as I 
say,” was all she told him as she left 
the room. “A woman has got a whole 


‘liberately set out to do. 


lot of ways of dealing with men that 
a man hasn’t got.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A WOMAN’S WAY. 


It did not occur to Gloria Dupont to 
attempt any posing in order to win 
Fraser’s love, which is what she de-~ 
She was too 
confident in the efficacy of her enticing 
physical charms, too sure that all men 
liked the type of girl she was, to think 
of appearing other than what she was. 
Whatever dissembling she decided to 
practice was of fact and not of foible. 

To Fraser’s eyes she appeared a truly 
radiant vision; a colorful symphony of 
blue and rose, a rose parasol, a wide- 
brimmed, rakish hat of lace, a turquoise 
necklace resting upon a wide and rather 
low expanse of white throat, a flash 
of red lips and white teeth, brown eyes 
that dared and invited. Fraser, mo- 
mentarily bewildered to the point of 
staring, managed .to struggle to his feet. 

“Gloria Dupont!” he gasped, advanc- 
ing with outstretched hand. 

“Uncle Andy,” she laughed back at 
him. 

“Good gracious!” was all he could 
say as he looked her over. 

“I remember you used to kiss me. 
You may now if you want to. Just 
forget I’ve grown up.” 

Rather bashfully Fraser kissed her 
on the forehead, and then he stood back 
a pace. “I thought I'd be able to for- 
get you’d grown up,” he said, “but I 
can’t. And what a stunner you’ve 
grown into!” 

“Do you really think so?” she asked 
archly, as she put her parasol upon the 
big oak table and sat in the chair Fraser 
had left. 

“T certainly do.” And then Fraser 
became suddenly- grave. “This is a 
fine place to find me in. How on earth 
—wh Serres i 


“How did I know it? And why did 
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I come?” she helped him out of his 
embarrassment. ‘Well, it’s not a long 
story. I saw about it in the paper not 
twenty minutes ago, and came right 
down. Mother made me promise faith- 
fully to look you up some time, but I 
never knew where to start.” 

“You shouldn’t have come here,” 
Fraser chided her. 

“I had to—my promise, you know. 
This was my first chance, and I simply 
` had to redeem my last promise to her.” 

“Then she—your mother is zz 

“She died,” replied Gloria soberly. 
“Died two years after you went away. 
She was always asking and wondering 
about you. She regretted it frightfully ; 
used to moon about it something awful. 
Oh, Uncle Andy, how could you? And 
it made her suffer so!” 

Fraser made no reply. 

“Was it really true?” she insisted. 
“Did you actually take the money?” 

“T—I—my lawyer won’t let me talk, 
Gloria. Pd tell you right out if it 
wasn’t for that. Well see how the 
trial comes out.” A 

“When’ll that be?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“And have you got to stay in this 
horrid place till then? Can’t you ever 
come up and see us?” 

“Pm afraid I'll have to stay here. 
There’s just a chance of my getting 
bailed out, but it’s a very small one, 
and they’re likely to demand big bail.” 

“How much, for example?” 

“Ten thousand probably, the lawyer 
says.” 

“Oh, I ought to be able to fix that 
with father. He certainly wouldn’t let 
you stay here if he could get you out 
by paying that much.” 

“How is your father? 
doing? Is he with the bank still?” 

“No, he left the bank before mother 
died. They wouldn’t pay what he was 
worth. He opened a brokerage office, 
and is doing fairly well at that; noth- 
ing brilliant, but fair. I shall certainly 


What’s he 


see to it that he gets you out of here. 
He’s so good and kind-hearted, Uncle 
Andy; he wouldn’t think of letting you 
stay here if he could help you any. 
I just adore him, Andy; I think I should 
die if anything happened to him, really. 
And I’m sure you'll like him, too, when 
you get to know him again.” 

Fraser was silent for a moment. 
“Does he know about me—about my 
being arrested?” 

“T don’t believe so, or he’d have been 
here to see you. He often speaks of 
you even yet. But he went out of 
town early this morning, and I don’t 
expect him back till afternoon. PI 
meet him at the train and bring him 
right down here. Trust me.” 

“What if he won’t come?” 

“He'll come, right enough. He’ll do 
anything I ask him to. Hes been 
father and mother both to me since 
mother died. You can’t think how 
really nice he is, Uncle Andy, or you 
wouldn’t doubt for a second but what 
he’d come to see you.” 

“Yes, but——” 

“But what?” she demanded rather 
sharply. 

“But he might not want to have any- 
thing to do with me. [’m—I’m a crim- 
inal, you see, after all.” 

“Now you stop that kind of talk. 
It doesn’t make any sort of difference 
to us what you have done. You were 
young and foolish, but you were one of 
our friends, and have always been, and 
are still going to be. Take it from 
me, dad will be here before night, and 
do all he can for you. Don’t act nasty, 
Uncle Andy. Forget all about this 
trouble of yours and just be a friend 
to us like you used to be. You mustn’t 
worry about it; dad will get you out 
of it somehow, I feel sure.” 

“Maybe,” mumbled Fraser, unable to 
take his eyes off her. 

“And now I must rush off,” she said, 
jumping up with determined alacrity. 
“Im going to telegraph dad this min- 
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ute and ask him to hurry right back 
and help you. He will; I know he 
will.” 

“Pd rather you didn’t ask him, 
Gloria.” 

“Why?” once more sharply, with a 
sudden hardening of the eyes. 

Fraser was too blind to see the change 
on her expression, and his wits too ob- 
fuscated to make anything out of it 
if he had noticed it. “‘Oh—because,” 
he stammered out. 

“Oh, because,” she laughed merrily. 
“That’s just the sort of answer Pd give 
if I didn’t want to give another person 
the trouble of doing me a favor and 
couldn’t think of any other answer. So 
I know that’s how you feel about it. 
But, believe me, dad’ll be really tickled 
to death to see you again, and will be 
glad to help you all he can. I must 
hurry. Make believe just once more 
that I’m stili little Gloria, and you can 
kiss me;+but after this—remember— 
I’ve grown up. Next time I see you 
FII be the young lady Gloria.” 

Fraser kissed her on the cheek. “And 
quite the most charming young lady 
I’ve ever seen,” he said. “Your father 
ought to be proud of you, Gloria.” 

“He is, very. I help him a lot. 
Good-by, Uncle Andy, till this after- 
noon,” 

“Good-by, and thanks for coming. 
You’ve cheered me up wonderfully.” 

With a pretty wave of the hand and 
a flirtatious smile, she left him stand- 
ing there, and went back to Dupont’s 
office. Dupont was still sitting at his 
desk doing nothing. He looked round 
with a mild curiosity as she entered. 
“Well?” he queried. 

“Easy money, dad,” she announced, 
sitting upon the edge of the desk. “It’s 
going to be the softest snap you were 
ever up against. He’ll fall for anything 
after I’ve seen him a couple of more 
times. But it may take a little while 
to pull the wool over his eyes com- 
pletely.” 


“What did he say about me—any- 
thing?” 

“Not a word—not a squeal out of 
him, and I cornered him square on the 
proposition two or three times at that. 
Pd lay a good deal that Pve got him 
fixed right now, but we’d better make 
sure, and this is where you come in. 
He’s scouting-around for bail—ten 
thousand. You go see him, give him 
the glad hand, and bail him out—cash. 
Insist on it. If he starts a squeal with 
you, throw it into him about me, and 
how much I look up to you and adore 
you, and how I’d be left alone if you 
were sent up, and how you’ve tried 
your best to live straight—oh, you know 
the line of stuff to give him. Then we 
have him up to the house when he’s out 
on bail and we take him around and 
show him the sights and act as if he 
was a long-lost brother. Before his 
case comes up to the grand jury PI 
have him so wound up that he’d con- 
fess to killing his grandmother. Get 
the idea, dad?” 

“T get it, but 

“No buts about it. The idea’s all 
right if you can play your part right. 
Either you get the idea or you don’t; 
if you don’t, I'll go over it again. If 
you do, go ahead and do as I say. The 
idea’s all right.” 

“But ten thousand bail—what if he 
skips out, Gloria?” 

“He won’t; he’s not that kind. It’s 
like putting money in the savings bank. 
He’d be Johnny on the spot if his bail 
wasn’t but five cents.” 

“He always was that kind,” Dupont 
admitted reflectively. 

“I know him like a book. Now lis- 
ten! You went out to some hick town 
in Jersey early this morning; I tele- 
graph you and you come rushing back 
to town; | meet you at the train and 
we hurry down to the Tombs with the 
ten thousand in a package. That'll be 
about three o’clock—no, let’s make it a 
little earlier. I’ve got a reason. Say 
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a little after one. Then we take him 
home with us and—keep him there. PI 
see to that part of it. Ill have to pass 
up the office for a while, because I 
want to keep him from knowing what 
you're doing. Do you get me? You're 
supposed to be an honest stockbroker.” 

“Tt won’t be an easy job living with 
him under the same roof, when I know 
that ’'m——” 

“Tf that isn’t exactly like you, dad. 
If you can’t bluff it out, you don’t de- 
serve anything but what you'll get. 
That’s all I’ve got to say.” , 

“Well, we'll try it, anyway, Gloria. 
Maybe it’ll work out right.” 

“No maybes about it. It will. Now 
you want to make yourself scarce 
around here. That long, cold drink 
that calls itself Freddy Graves will be 
in any time now, and I want to get 
the stage set right to make him hate 

‘himself. That won’t be any easy job 
from what I’ve seen of him. Now you 
listen sharp, and do exactly as I tell 
you.” 

Gloria mapped out her campaign, 
with explicit instructions and careful 
repetition of important points. And 
when she had finished, Dupont left the 
office, bidding his daughter a hopeful 
“so long.” 


Meantime, Skinny Graves had not 
been wasting time. Upon leaving Du- 
pont’s office, he called up Izzy Streeter, 
the booking agent whose silent partner 
he was, and asked if Stella had regis- 
tered there yet. The reply was nega- 
tive. He jumped on a car, taking care 
to get a transfer which, by careful 
manipulation, would permit him a short 
stop-over and then carry him on up to 
Times Square without paying an extra 
fare, and dismounted at the pier where 
the Orotava had arrived. By this time 
the dock was cleared of passengers. 
Scattered trunks, temporarily lost, lay 
here and there, but there was no sign 
of Stella nor of baggage belonging to 


her. It was a mistake, he realized now, 
to let her get out of his sight, relying 
upon the assurance that she would fol- 
low to the letter his experienced ad- 
vice. He wanted to keep her away 
from Fraser’s attorneys, and, what was 
even more important, he wanted to get 
old Nolan started for New York at the 
earliest possible moment. And for this 
he depended upon Estelle. He rode on 
up to Times Square, and began to 
thread the throng of theatrical folk, on 
the bare chance of running across her 
there; and as he walked aimlessly along 
an idea came to him that might possibly 
hasten Nolan’s sailing in case that plot 
he had conceived with Estelle as its 
pivoting point should be delayed in ex- 
ecution. He stepped into a cable office 
and inquired the rate to Buenaventura. 
The reply was a figure that cast a wet 
blanket upon his latest hopeful plan; 
Skinny couldn’t bear to spend so much 
money for a mere cablegram; it was 
rank robbery, this telegraph business. 

Again he joined the noonday throng 
outside, but the idea of the cablegram, 
and the hope of a few days saved in 
the attainment of his fortune, would not 
be downed, even by the crushing weight 
of what seemed to be reckless expendi- 
ture. As he strolled up and down, his 
eyes alert for Estelle’s small, familiar 
figure, he found himself mentally draw- 
ing up the cablegram, crossing out 
words here and there, boiling it down 
to the least possible number to be effi- 
cacious. What, too, if Estelle should 
be tipped off in some way or another, 
and would refuse point-blank to fall 
into the net he intended to spread for 
her father’s undoing? Then the cable- 
gram would have to be sent anyway. 
It was a good risk to take. 

And finally he stepped back into the 
telegraph office, picked up a blank, and 
wrote: 


Noran, Tocota, Buenaventura. 
Arrested embezzlement. Exculpation sto- 
len. Your evidence necessary to acquittal. 
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Your immunity guaranteed by promised resti- 
tution. Love Stella Manning. Sail immedi- 
ately. FRASER. 


Skinny read it over and was satisfied. 
Nolan knew the address of Fraser’s 
lawyers ; that was evident from Fraser’s 
draft of the message to Nolan. If 
Nolan was any kind of a man at all 
he could scarcely fail to make for New 
York at once, especially when he was 
fortified with that promise of immu- 

_nity; and the little touch of romance 
was a work of art. It was a good risk, 
Skinny thought. If it did work it 
would bring Nolan to New York at 
least three weeks before a letter would 
—the letter he intended that Estelle 
would write. 

Skinny slipped the cablegram across 
the counter, together with a twenty- 
dollar bill. He felt a twinge of regret 
as the clerk whipped the bill into the 
cash drawer out of sight, and the 
amount of change he got back was so 
small that the regret was drowned in 
a deep sense of personal outrage at 
the nerve of the cable companies. A 
gold mine wasn’t in it with a subma- 
rine cable for clear profit. 

It was nearly noon when he got back 
into Broadway, toying with the silver 
that represented his twenty, but it was 
nearly time to redeem his wild extrava- 
gane and make a good clean-up on 
the day’s transactions. Cheered up at 
the thought, he took the subway down- 
town to Dupont’s office. The stenog- 
rapher was there, and rose to inter- 
cept him. Her gracious smile was 
wanting; perhaps Dupont had tipped 
her off. Skinny made a bee line past 
her to the door of the private office. 

“What do you think you’re doing, 
you?” Gloria wanted to know. 

“Date with Dupont,” Skinny called 
back over his shoulder as he opened 
the door to the private office. 

“Hot chance you’ve got of keeping 
it,” said Gloria, waiting for his disillu- 
sionment. 


<4a 


Skinny saw that the room was empty, 
and turned back, unabashed. 

“He hain’t back yet, eh?” he re- 
marked nonchalantly. 

“No, and he isn’t likely to be back 
for a good while yet,” said Gloria. “But 
he left a message for you.” 

“Come across with it, then. 
a hustle.” 

“Mr. Dupont told me I was to do the 
bargaining with you when you came 
in.” 

“Oh, he did, eh? Well, miss, there 
hain’t goin’ to be any  bargainin’. 
Either he buys or he don’t—no hag- 
glin’ about it.” Skinny sat down on 
the railing, his mouth a straight blue 
line. 

“You rang a bull’s-eye that time, mis-/ 
ter,” said Gloria, sitting down again 
at her typewriter desk. ‘There won’t 
be any bargaining whatever. I mis- 
spoke the first time.” 

“What's the big idea?’ snapped 
Skinny. “Do you know what you’re 
talkin’ about, or are you only pullin’ 
a big bluff?” 

“The big idea is that ten thousand 
looks better to Mr. Dupont than that 
paper does you want to blackmail him 


Pm in 


with. And, what’s more, you keep out 
of here, and stay kept. Do you get 
that?” 


If thats the way 
I’m goin’ to 


“All right, then. 
he looks at it, good-by. 
see Fraser.” 

Gloria hadn’t expected this crisis 
quite so soon. She had to delay mat- 
ters until Fraser could get bail, and 
come under her own protecting wing. 

“Go ahead, if you can find him.” 

“If I can find him,” repeated Skinny 
in astonishment. “Why, that’s too 
easy.” 

“Maybe, and maybe not. 
on bail.” 

Skinny straightened up. “Who went 
his bond?” 

“Dupont. That’s where Dupont is 
this minute, helping out an old friend. 


He’s out 
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You made a big mistake when you came 
to Dupont with any such dirty propo- 
sition as that.” 

Skinny looked at her shrewdly. “I 
believe you’re lyin’, miss,” he said. 
“You can’t stuff that down me.” 

“You're very polite, I’m sure. But 
then I. couldn’t expect anything more 
fromthe like of you.” 

“You mean to tell me straight that 
Dupont has put up bail for Fraser?” 
Skinny questioned, his bewilderment 
getting the better of his cynicism. 

“You don’t have to take it from me. 
You can find out easy enough. [ tell 
you, mister, you got in wrong when 
you tried to put one over on Mr. Du- 
pont. The minute you left here he 
hustled down to the Tombs to see Fra- 
ser; it was the first he’d heard of the 
arrest, and he wasn’t the sort of man 
to wait around and see Fraser stung 
for what hed done himself. Maybe 
Fraser’ll give you ten thousand for that 
paper of Dupont’s; but you won’t get 
it from here. I guess that’s Dupont 
ringing now.” She put her hand out 
to pick up the telephone which was 
ringing lustily. 

Skinny reached over the railing with 
lightning swiftness and took the instru- 
ment out of her fingers. “Rest easy 
a minute on that,” he said harshly. 
“Let it ring. What do you expect Du- 
pont to be callin’ up for?” 

“T don’t know for sure. He said if 
you came in to keep you talking till he 
rang up and told me what to do. He 
and Fraser had something to talk over 
with the district attorney as soon as 
Fraser got out. He’s ringing up from 
there. Give me that phone, you; I 
can’t keep him waiting all day.” 

“Just a minute,” begged Skinny, 
holding .the phone farther away. 
“D’you s’pose he and Fraser are framin’ 
up something against me?” 

“Don’t know anything about what 
they’re doing,” replied Gloria demurely. 
“All I know is what- I’ve told you. 


Give me that phone, and you'll soon 
find out.” 

“Let me listen in?” asked Skinny, 
making to relinquish the instrument. 

“Certainly not.’ Gloria rose and 
walked round her desk to the railing 
where Skinny sat holding the phone. 
He gave it up without a word. She 
stood quite close to him as she lifted 
the receiver. “Hello. . . Oh, Mr. 
Dupont. Yes, he’s here now.” 
And then she listened, her deep brown 
eyes meeting Skinny’s scared ones over 
the mouthpiece. Skinny edged up 
closer to her and listened to such frag- 
ments of the conversation as he could 
catch. Now and then he got a word 
—‘district attorney—warrant for bur- 
glary on ship—attempted blackmail— 
Fraser sworn”—and much more like it. 
It was enough to make Skinny shiver 
and stare at Gloria as she brought the 
conversation to a temporary end. 

She put her pink and pretty hand 
over the mouthpiece and looked up in- 
genuously at Skinny. “Mr. Dupont 
says if you will wait just about ten 
minutes he will be glad to talk business 
with you.~ He says he’s changed his 
mind, and that the message I gave you 
wasn’t to be delivered. I guess maybe 
he wants that paper, after all.” 

“Young lady, you lie!” 

Gloria tossed her head. .“I ought to 
slap your face for that,” she told him, 
“only insults. don’t count coming from 
a cheap piker like you.” 

“Are you stringin’ ‘me or not?” — 
Skinny demanded, his sharp, beady eyes 
boring into hers. 

“Tf you don’t believe what I’m telling 
you, wait around and see for yourself. 
Sit down there. This is my busy day.” 
Gloria, still holding the line, awaiting 
Skinny’s decision, made as if to speak 
again to Dupont. 

Skinny checked her. “Listen,” he 
said. “I would wait, but I’ve got an 
important date. I’ve wasted too much 
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time here as it is. 
hour.” 

“Like fun you’ll be back in an hour,” 
she called after him on his way to the 
door. “You won’t dare show up here 
inside of a year.” 

The last part of her prophecy was 
lost to Skinny’s ears; he was already 
on his way to take counsel with Roxy 
Quinn and see where he stood now. 
Skinny believed in playing safe or not 
playing at all. : 

As soon as the door was shut behind 
him, Gloria took up the phone again: 
“Hello, dad. He just went. It worked 
first class. He listened in, just as I 
thought he would, and heard about all 
you said. He’s so scared he’d run from 
his own shadow if he wasn’t too thin 

_to make one. No, no, it isn’t all over 

yet, not by a good deal. I’ve only 
stalled him off till we can get Fraser 
bailed out and under our wing, where 
we can dictate Mr. Man’s calling list. 

“No, Graves may be scared now, but 
that sort of a piker doesn’t lay down 
so easy as all that when he sees some- 
thing good coming to him. He'll make 
a bee line for some bum lawyer and 
see where he stands. And they’ll put 
their heads together and find out from 
the district attorney and from the 
Tombs that I’ve been lying to him, and 
then he’ll be after you hotter than ever. 
All I’ve done is to give us a little time 
to get Fraser salted away. Now lis- 
ten; you round up Carson or some other 
lawyer right away. quick. Pil bring 
what money we’ve got in the safe, and 
you meet me by the front door of the 
Criminal Courts Building. We’ll get 
Mr. Man out on bail and eating lunch 
with us at Hanley’s before this low- 
browed villain gets through trembling. 

“Eh, what’s that? You scared to 
see Fraser? Aw, forget it. Just pull 
yourself together and give him the glad 
hand. Tip him off that you’re going 
to speak with him later in private, if 
that will make it any easier for you. 


Pll be back in—an 


Fraser isn’t anything to be scared of. 
If you had half my gumption you’d see 
fun and not trouble in a little thing like 
that. . . . Now you just make your 
legs and your tongue fly, and be there by 
the time I get there. PIl bolster you up 
if I think you need it. Watch for my 


cues. . . . Yes, all right. Good-by.” 
CHAPTER X. 
STELLA HEARS SOME NEWS. 


In the hope of seeing Fraser again, 
Estelle actually waited at the pier until 
most of the passengers had cleared 
their luggage and gone their separate 
ways; until some of the inspectors, 
anxious to finish their tasks and get 
away, began to eye her askance; until 
she was really ashamed to wait any 
longer without some plausible pretext. 
She could not imagine what had be- 
come of Fraser. She had no clew; not 
even the slightest hint on which to base 
any conjectures as to his inexplicable 
disappearance. She wanted to ask a 
steward or one of the officers, and three 
or four times plucked up her courage 
almost to the speaking point; but at the 
last moment her courage failed her. It 
was too barefaced, too brazen. She 
simply could not bring herself to do it; 
could not endure the knowing leer with 
which she felt she must be answered. 
But whatever wild imaginings she may 
have had upon the subject, the actual 
fact far eclipsed them. And finally, 
without abandoning hope, but only be- 
cause she did not have the nerve to- 
wait any longer, she had her trunks 
cleared, and resolutely faced the future. 

It is doubtful if any person could 
have been more odious to her at that 
moment that Skinny Graves. His 
brazen nerve in keeping after her when 
she had definitely turned him down, his 
insistence in advising her, in presuming 
to map out for her the campaign against 
starvation which she must wage—all 
this, it will be remembered, for Skinny’s 
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own ends—increased her intense dis- 
like for him and thus defeated tempo- 
rarily the purpose that had actuated 
Skinny to play the good Samaritan. 
For she decided to do none of those 
things that Skinny had suggested. 
Rather, she resolved to keep away from 
him at all costs, to frequent none of 
those places where he would be likely 
to find her, where he would probably 
wait for her. If ever she chanced to 
find Fraser again, she would be 
ashamed to have him know of her old- 
time familiarity with such a man as 
Skinny Graves had proved himself to 
be in these last few days. And if she 
never saw Fraser again, she felt that 
Skinny’s “I told you sos” would be 
more unendurable than ever. 

She managed to elude her stewardess 
and table steward, who were hovering 
about for their customary tip, checked 
her trunks with the express company, 
to be held until she gave explicit de- 
livery directions, and set out on foot 
to find a cheap room in the vicinity. 
She cast up her assets, wondering 
whether she must take her things to a 
pawnshop at once, or whether she 
could put off that disagreeable under- 
taking before which she shrank. She 
had had four dollars when she got on 
the ship at Colon; fifty cents she had 
tipped the steward for watching Fra- 
ser’s cabin; it would cost her a dollar 
and twenty cents to get her trunks taken 
anywhere; which left her two dollars 
and thirty cents to go on with. At 
all costs, she must keep a roof over 
her head. That was more important 
than food at present. For she could 
stint herself on food, eat when and 
what she pleased if she had the privacy 
of a room; just one loaf of bread a 
day must keep her from starvation for 
a time, whereas she could not possibly 
manage without shelter. 

It was no hard task to find a cheap 
room. She headed at once for Twenty- 
second Street, which she knew as a 


rooming-house section, and had not 
looked two blocks along it before she 
found what she could make shift with; 
shelter and a bed of sorts for a dollar 
a week. It was as cheap as she could 
hope to get, and for that reason did 
not look too scrupulously to its tiny 
size, its utter darkness except for the 
grimy skylight twenty feet above, nor 
its lack of furniture. It was not a 
question of whether she could endure 
it; she simply had to endure it. 

She paid a week in advance and 
walked back to the pier for her trunks, 
and when they were delivered she found 
she had to pile them one on top of the 
other, three high, in order to get them 
into the room at all. And thus settled, 
she lay back on the bed and tried to 
make her plans. s 

She knew that Skinny spoke the truth 
when he told her it would be useless 
to try to book her act; likewise the 
truth when he said she could not get 
up a new one and put it over in less 
than a month or six weeks. Therefore, 
she had to discard the idea of pursuing 
her proper profession, and had to look 
elsewhere for a temporary position. 
She was glad of it, because if she 
frequented the booking offices at all, 
Skinny was sure, sooner or later, to 
cross her trail. But as to what she could 
do to earn a living—there was the puz- 
zle, or, rather, a blank wall. 

But luck was with her, or, rather, 
her own common sense landed for her 
what she sought. As theatrical life was 
what she knew best, her mind turned 
naturally to possible openings there. 
And after she was rested, or, at any 
rate, was tired of lying on the ragged 
squilt staring up at the blue sky through 
the dirty skylight, she set out upon her 
quest with a definite object in view. 
She dropped the Estelle Harcourt. of 
her profession, and became thenceforth 
simply Stella Manning. Upon the back 
of an envelope she made a list of 
the legitimate theaters—Skinny Graves 
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never frequented those—and set out to 
call upon them in turn. And at the 
sixth one of her list she landed a posi- 
tion as usher at a dollar the perform- 
ance, beginning the next night. There 
was only one drawback; she had to 
have a uniform. But now that fate 
had smiled upon her so readily she 
could afford to stifle her pride. 

She returned to her room, opened 
one of her trunks, and took what Skinny 
had called her rhinestone jewelry 
around the corner in Seventh Avenue 
to a little shop bearing three gilt balls 
over the door, and she emerged from 
it minus the jewelry, but with a rosy 
blush, a pasteboard ticket, and money 
enough to furnish her with what she 
needed. At the end of the week, with 
her week’s wages in her pocket, she 
moved her belongings from the unbear- 
able little oven she had rented at first 
to a larger room in the same street, 
one that had windows opening direct 
to the open air, a boon that in itself 
was worth the increase in rent. And 
with a few pictures from her trunks, 
a book or two, and some bric-a-brac 
she cherished for one reason and an- 
other, she managed, by dint of her 
knack forshome-making, to fix herself 
up cozily. 

At the theater she proved herself 
efficient. She was naturally intelligent 
and adaptable; she had a good knowl- 
edge of the requirements of her new 
position ; so that, an extraordinary thing 
for a new girl, there was never a com- 
plaint lodged against her. Further- 
more, she began to make friends among 
the girls who worked with her, and 
thus banished the demon of loneliness 
which she feared would prey upon her. 
Altogether, she was fairly well pleased 
with her new mode of life, which she 
found less tiresome, less vexing, less 
chance-ridden than her old life had 
been. 

She began to wonder why she had 
ever yielded so supinely to despair of 


the future on the trip north from Colón, 
and thanked Providence more than 
once for having been endowed with 
courage enough—even if it had not 
come until the last moment—to make 
a firm stand for her principles. There 
was one disturbing element—the mys- 
tery surrounding Fraser. No day 
passed—hardly an hour passed—but 
what she was haunted by the memory 
of his face or of something he had said, 
and her speculation concerning his mys- 
terious disappearance was never-end- 
ing. But for that she could have been 
supremely happy: 

And then the crash came. 

Stella was assigned to the center sec- 
tion of the orchestra seats upon the 
third Monday night of her service. The 
box office had not done a rushing busi- 
ness for that performance, and de- 
mands upon her attention were none 
too frequent. When the curtain went 
up she crossed over and fell to chat- 
ting with Sadie Hartman, a largish, 
motherly sort of a girl, who was in 
charge of the next section. 

“Good gracious,” suddenly cried 
Sadie, who was looking past Stella to- 
ward the entrance, “but hain’t she the 
stunner, though!” 

“Who?” Stella turned carelessly. 

“The one just comin’ in—with that 
handsome-looking fella. See, Irene has 
shoved ’em on this way. They’re either 
for you or me. Hain’t he the dandy 
looker, though?” The. effusive Sadie 
moved forward a step or two as if to 
attract the couple her way. 

But Stella, rooted to the floor, could 
only stare. Fraser had not seen her 
yet. He was all eyes for the girl he 
was with, and Stella read her in a 
glance; a large girl of obviously studied 
grace of movement; pretty for her type, 
with red cheeks, full red lips, brown 
eyes, and deftly arranged hair; dressed 
expensively, too loudly for the best of 
taste, yet with undeniable attractive- 
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ness. And how she was flirting with 
Fraser! And how Fraser adored her! 

Sadie was in front. of them now. 
Fraser looked up. Stella clenched a 
tiny fist in sheer panic, and tried to 
efface herself behind the high back of 
the first row. She was too late. Fraser’s 
eyes, over Sadie’s shoulders, fell full 
upon her. He recognized her, for his 
eyes hardened suddenly, and he looked 
away with a determined stare at noth- 


ing. Sadie had turned and was leading - 


them back. Stella hoped against hope 
that their tickets called for the next sec- 
tion. But no! Her friend, out of 
loyalty or laziness, read the tickets and 
motioned to her. She had to obey the 
summons, or—or have a complaint en- 
tered. 

How Stella got through the ordeal 
she could not have told. Fraser’s own 
embarrassment helped her to a degree, 
and a sharp glance of question from 
his companion—for nothing escaped 
Gloria’s eyes—goaded her on out of 
sheer rivalry not to capituate by word 
or sign. She took the tickets, led the 
way down the aisle, pointed out the 
designated seats, and stood aside for 
them to enter. She felt the girl’s big 
brown eyes constantly upon her; but 
Fraser, whether from embarrassment 
pure and simple, or from dislike of her, 
looked fixedly anywhere but at her, his 
jaws set grimly and white lines about 
his mouth, until he was finally forced 
to see where she was pointing. Their 
fingers touched as she gave him the 
checks, and she saw a hot flush mount 
to his cheeks. 

“Did you get a program, sir?” she 
managed to say in the pursuit of duty. 

“No—yes, I—yes, I have one, 
thanks,” Fraser stammered, as he looked 
sheepishly.at the program he held in 
his hand. 

Then Stella saw his other hand reach 
hesitatingly for his pocket, and avoided 
having to refuse a tip only by speeding 
back up the aisle faster than decency 


permitted. 


Once out of his sight, she 
fell into a panic again. It was quite 
beyond human endurance for her to 
carry ice water up that aisle between 
the acts and meet his eyes and perhaps 
his fingers as he took a glass of water 
from her to give to his companion; 
manifestly she could not endure it with- 
out betraying herself and him worse 
than she had done. 

Fighting for self-possession to brave 
it out, she leaned up against the bar- 
ricade for a moment. Sadie came hur- 
rying up to her. 

“What on earth’s the matter, dearie?” 
she wanted to know. 

“Nothing much.” 

“Now don’t try to stuff me. Honest 
now, you know that fella, don’t you? 
None of my business, 0’ course, but Pm 
worried, the way you act.” 

“T—’ve seen him before,” Stella ad- 
mitted desperately. 

“T thought so, as much from the way 
he acted as the way you did. But that 
peach he’s with—believe me, she was 
taking it all in, and if it’s any consola- 
tion to you she’s eating her heart ‘out 
with guessing right about now.” 

“She needn’t trouble,” said Stella. 

Sadie looked her over with a motherly 
sort of compassion; Stella was cer- 
tainly in a bad way. “Come, spruce 
up, dearie,” she counseled. “This hain’t 
so bad. It hain’t the first time one of 
us girls has had to-stand for that. Take 
it from me, it fusses the men worse’n 
it does us. That’s the way you want 
to look at it.” 

“Oh, Sadie,” Stella burst out sud- 
denly, “I just can’t stand it to go down 
that aisle again.” 

Sadie studied her for a minute. 
“Maybe you’d better see the boss and 
tell him you’re sick or something. Or 
you could change with me to-night.” 

“No, that would be as bad as it is 
now, if I had to go down in front where 
they could see me. I believe I’I—I’m 
going, Sadie; I just can’t stand it.” 
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“You certainly look sick enough,” 
Sadie admitted. “It’s a big risk, though, 
running away right here in the middle 
of a performance.” 

“I can’t help it. *Most everybody’s 
in by this time, and the manager can 
double up some way or another. Or 
he might give me the balcony and bring 
one of those girls down. I’m going to 
see, anyway. So long, Sadie.” 

But whatever reception Stella antici- 
pated at the hands of the manager, the 
realization was far beyond her imagi- 
nation. She voiced her request rather 
haltingly, only to have it interrupted 
before the manager could have found 
out what she wanted. 

“You Miss Manning?” he asked. 

Ves Sre 

“Well, yowre fired.” 
away. 

“But—what? I dont understand 
why ” Stella began in stammering 
expostulation. t ; 

“Yowre fired, I said. And no back 
talk, either. We don’t want you here 
any more. Do you get that? You’re 
fired.” All this in a crescendo that 
must have resounded to the foyer. 

Stella quailed before the look he gave 
her, and found her way back toward 
the locker room; argument would avail 
her nothing. Her eyes were almost 
unseeing, what with bewilderment and 
despair and fear of the future; her 
brain benumbed with the echoing reiter- 
ation of two questions—Why? and 
What next? 

This was the deliberate work of an 
enemy, she reasoned, of some one actu- 
ated either by intense dislike of her or 
by a desire to keep her head beneath 
the surface of the tide of life. And, 
being the work of enemies, what chance 
did she have of getting another posi- 
tion or of keeping one if she got it? 
She was better off really the day she 
landed from the steamer and found a 
temporary refuge in that dark, hot, 
noisome room she had taken first. 


He turned 


Who was trying to wear down her 
last defense? Who was responsible for 
this? Had Skinny Graves found her 
at last? Or was it Fraser? No, that 
was impossible. Or perhaps that girl 
he was with; she certainly was not 
above it, but what was her motive? 
She puzzled her brain over this more 
than over plans for the future. But 
when she had got her hat and raincoat 
from the lockers and had found her 
way back to the employees’ door, the 
little door through which she had found 
hope and courage for the past three 
weeks, then it was that the full realiza- 
tion of her position plunged her into 
the depths of misery, and then it was, 
too, that she found the answer to her 
puzzle. For as she closed the door 
behind her, and stood for a moment 
on the threshold seeking courage to 


venture out into the rain-swept alley, 


a figure swathed in a long raincoat, his 
features partially disguised in the dim 
light by the low-turned brim of his 
second best velour hat, stepped out to 
meet her. 

“Hello, Stell,’ was his’ deep-toned 
greeting. 

“Skinny Graves!” she exclaimed, 
drawing back unconsciously into the 
shadows. 


A chronicle of Skinny’s activities 
during these three weeks would be a 
chronicle of disappointments enough to 
sicken a man of trying to earn a living 
and a modest competence, but his 
shrewdly planned discovery of Stella 
would soon put an end to all that, he 
confidently expected. 

Skinny, it will be remembered, had 
three irons in the fire—picking up a 
paltry ten thousand from Curtis Du- 
pont in return for the old confession, 
obtaining for Fraser a prison sentence, 
getting old man Nolan, or Manning, or 
whatever his name was, back to the 
States, so that the insurance company 
could pounce upon him and imprison 
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him for fraud, the success of the last 
two schemes bidding fair to net Skinny 
a fortune in the shape of the Fraser 
and Nolan gold mine. 

The first iron was smallest and least 
important. He had learned from Roxy 
Quinn, not an hour after their first 
encounter, that Gloria Dupont had 
bluffed him nicely. The bluff was still 
working, for he had not been able to 
get hold of Fraser alone. Dupont was 
laughing him in the face, but Skinny 
could stand that. In one way and an- 
other, Skinny had been able to keep 
track of how things were going between 
Fraser and the Duponts, and it was 
now fairly evident that Fraser was will- 
ing to take what was coming to him 
and sacrifice himself for the Duponts. 
In such a case, he could hardly hope 
to get anything out of Dupont, but he 
was willing to endure the loss of the 
ten thousand if Fraser got his sentence 
and the gold-mine scheme worked out 
successfully. 

But the chief difficulty was fixing old 
Nolan. For a time he feared that the 
nice yellowback he had spent for the 
cablegram to Nolan had been wasted. 
But on the Saturday preceding his dis- 
covery of Stella one of Brennan & 
Clark’s office boys, whom Skinny had 
ingeniously urged to report to him the 
receipt of any word for Fraser from 
South America, informed him that 
Nolan had arrived in person, had con- 
sulted at some length with Clark about 
Fraser’s case, and had gone his way. 
Skinny had immediately set Roxy 
Quinn to dickering with the life-insur- 
ance company, and learned that: the 
company must be pretty sure of the 
identity of Giles Manning before they 
arrested any one under that name; 
more than, once had they been stung 
by making arrests on information that 
later turned out to be groundless or 
spiteful. 

This dictum put Skinny in another 
impasse. There were probably plenty 


of people who had known Manning and 
who could identify him, but the diffi- 
culty was in finding them without tip- 
ping Nolan off in advance. Hf only he 
could find Stella and engineer their first 
meeting under the eyes of detectives, 
then all would be well. That appeared 
to him to be the. only solution. But 
where was Stella? He had been look- 
ing for her for three weeks now, and 
she might have disappeared from the 
face of the earth for all he knew to the 
contrary. 

And Nolan, too, he had to find. That 
task was not so. difficult. Sooner or 
later Nolan was sure to go to see 
Fraser. Skinny knew where to find the 
younger man, and by the simple 
method of keeping a careful eye upon 
him he must find the older man. This 
obvious plan worked better than he 
thought. True, it had not yet brought 
him Nolan, but it had brought him 
Stella, for Skinny had followed Fraser 
to the theater that night and had ducked 
back out of sight the moment his eyes 
fell upon Stella. 

From now on his path was easy. So 
long as Stella was earning a living and 
was independent, she might not listen 
to him, but if she were once more made 
to face starvation she might be induced 
to enter the trap he had to set for her. 
With the help of Roxy Quinn, whom 
he got on the telephone at his house, 
he very soon established to the satis- 
faction of the manager of the theater 
the fact that Stella was not a proper 
person for an usher because she was 
a thief. This done, he was ready to 
see her. And Stella, for whom he had 
looked high and low and inquired times 
out of mind, opened the employees’ 
door and stood beside him. 

“Hello, Stell,” Skinny repeated softly, 
as unconcerned as if he had left her 
but minutes before. 

“So you’re the one that did this!” 
she charged him, with bitter anger. 

“Did what?” 
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“Got me thrown out of my position.” 

“What, you hain’t leavin’ here, are 
you, just as I’ve found you?” exclaimed 
Skinny. 

“That bluff won’t work. 
was you.” 

“You'll find out different some day,” 
Skinny asserted, “but just now I hain’t 
got any way of provin’ it one way or 
the other, and PII let you say anything 
you want to. Come along and le’s have 
a little talk. I hain’t seen you in a 
dog’s age.” 

“How did you find me?” she de- 
manded, still without moving from the 
threshold of the door. 

“Easy enough. I figured Fraser 
must be seein’ something of you now 
and then, else how was you makin’ a 
livin’ without he was helpin’ you now 
and then. I’ve been sort of followin’ 
him around on the chance of gettin’ 
an eye on you. But I couldn’t connect 
till to-night.” 

Now, whereas Stella had been debat- 
ing whether to run for it to get away 
from him or to call an officer if Skinny 
insisted upon annoying her, with this 
mention of Fraser’s name she was all 
ears to hear more, for if Skinny had 
been keeping in with Fraser he could 
tell her volumes that she wanted to 
know. “Who was that with Mr. Fraser 
to-night?” she asked. 

“Say, she was a bird, wasn’t she, 
Stell?” Skinny laughed. 

“You haven’t the slightest idea who 
she was,” Stella charged him. 

“T know her whole history, from the 
time Fraser first set eyes on her, and 
that was fourteen or fifteen years ago. 
You come along with me and I'll tell 
you about her.” 

“Where. to?” 

“Oh, just walk. Toward your place, 
if you want to. Where you livin’, 
Stell?” 

“We'll walk,” Stella agreed almost 
eagerly. - And she led the way out into 


I know it 


Broadway and north, away from her 
home. “Tell me about it, Skinny.” 
Skinny looked straight ahead of him, 
up the rain-splashed, deserted Broad- 
way, which looked anything but _bril- 
liant in spite of all its famous lights; 
for the mist and the fog had tempered 
the white lights to a murky, yellow 
glare. Skinny knew that he must be 
careful of the way he broached his 
errand, for Stella would be quick to 
jump at suspicion even where there was 
no real ground for suspicion. “So 
you’re out of a job again,” he com- 
mented nonchalantly, disregarding her 
request. 
“That hasn’t got anything to do with 
you. I came along with you to hear 
about Mr. Fraser, and if you aren’t 
going to tell me I'll relieve you of my 
company with the greatest of pleasure.” 
“Aw, forget about Fraser. He’s 
stuck on that dame he’s with to-night. 
She’s the daughter of a. rich stock- 
broker, and he’s known her all her life. 
You’ve got about as much chance to 
cut her out with Fraser as the devil 
has of eatin’ ice cream on his front 
piazza. I told you so once; I told you 
Fraser would pass you up as soon as 
he got out of sight of you. What you'd 
ought to have done was to look out 
for yourself, and you’d have five thou- 
sand bucks comin’ to you right now, so 
you wouldnt have to go sneakin’ 
around lookin’ for a six-dollar-a-week 
job for the rest of your life and starvin’ 
to death or the next thing to it when 
you get kicked out of it. Hain’t you 
sorry now you was so foolish?” 
Stella knew the utter uselessness of 
making a direct reply to that question, 
and ignored it. “Did you earn your 
ten thousand?” she asked presently, 
thankful for the darkness of the night, 
so that Skinny could not see her face. 
“Did you keep Mr. Fraser from getting 
his capital?” 
“Not yet, but I will by to-morrow. 
Deal’s all cinched. Fraser, of course, 
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has been out of the runnin’ ever since 
he got tied up with that skirt he’s chasin’ 
around with. But his partner come on 
north to jack him up, and it’s his part- 
ner we're goin’ to do business with. 
I've got a date with him in Izzy 
Streeter’s office at noon to-morrow. He 
thinks were goin’ to furnish him the 
capital then.” Skinny guffawed quite 
naturally and looked around suddenly 
at the display in a tailor’s window, thus 
ingeniously catching. a clandestine 
glimpse of Stella’s face. 

Stella caught her lower lip in her 
white teeth, and thought hard. She 
even lowered her umbrella a trifle, 
though too late to keep Skinny from 
seeing the emotion she knew she must 
be showing. So that was Skinny’s 
game, was it? A tremor of exaltation 
passed through her as she realized how 
much lay in her hands—checkmating 
Skinny and saving the mine for Fraser 
and his partner, if only she could get 
word to one or the other of them be- 
fore the designated appointment and 
warn them to be on their guard. She 
must do it somehow, and, if in no 
other way, then she must beard the 
lions in their den—appear bodily at the 
conference in. Streeter’s office and de- 
nounce Skinny and his crony with all 
the invective she was master of. 

But the latter plan took more cour- 
age than the former. She feared she 
might fail at the last moment, and, be- 
sides, Skinny might have lied to her 
about the proposed rendezvous with 
Fraser’s partner. If only she could 
manage to get hold of one or the other 
of them beforehand! Pride kept her 
from going to Fraser direct, even if she 
knew where he lived. He might re- 
fuse to see her if she called in person, 
even if she knew where these Dupont 
people lived. Then, too, that girl 
would probably see her and ask Fraser 
embarrassing questions. The same 
thing would be true if she called over 
the telephone, and a letter might not 


get there in time. But as to Fraser’s 
partner- s 

“How on earth,” she asked, with 
well-feigned, natural curiosity, “did you 
get hold of his partner ?” 

Skinny laughed in his sleeve. She 
was falling for it. This was going to 
be too easy. He wouldn’t have to 
manage to steer old Nolan to Streeter’s 
office, after all. Stella would get into 
communication with Nolan at once, or 
as soon as she could, and by the simple 
method of following Nolan he would 
be sure to find the two of them together. 
And he was so positive of finding them 
together that he could have the insur- 
ance company’s detective along with 
him all the time. 

“How did I get hold of him?” Skinny 
repeated, with a laugh. “Simplest 
thing in the world. Had an office boy 
in Brennan & Clark’s tip me off about 
Fraser’s mail, and he put me wise to 
Fraser’s partner.” 

“Who are Brennan & Clark?” Stella 
asked ingenuously. 

“Fraser’s lawyers.” 

“Oh 

They walked ón in silence for a 
space. “What do you figure on doin’ 
now, Stell?” Skinny asked presently. 

“T don’t know. I hadn’t given it a 
thought. But I do know one thing— 
I’m going straight home. I’m getting 
soaked through parading up and down 
in this storm.” 3 

“Well, were on our way, hain’t we? 
I intended to see you home when we 
started.” 

Stella stopped short and faced him. 
“You’ve gone as far as you’re going,” 
she told him sharply. “And if you 
try to follow me I'll call an officer.” 

“Aw, come now, Stell,” objected 
Skinny, with a wheedling whine. “You 
don’t mind a2 

“T certainly do. I won’t have you 
following me, so you'd better not try 
it.” She cut through a cross-town 
street, looking backward over her shoul- 
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der to see if Skinny had heeded her 
warning. 

Evidently he had. He stood watch- 
ing her for a few seconds, and then, 
with a shrug of his thin shoulders, he 
turned south along Broadway and out 
of sight. 

Stella dropped into the first public 
call station she came across and looked 
up Brennan & Clark in the telephone 
directory. There they were, sure 
enough; Skinny had not lied to her 
on that point. She started to put 
through a call, but then she reflected 
that there was no chance of finding 
any one in an office at this hour, 
and that she might better save her 
nickel. She jotted the number down, 
however, so that she could call up the 
first thing in the morning. They would 
assuredly tell her where to find Fraser’s 
partner, and then she could either go 
to him to give her warning or he could 
come to her place. One way or the 
other, Fraser’s partner would be warned 
before noon. 


CHAPTER XI. 
NONE SO BLIND. 


Much happened to Fraser during 
those three weeks since his arrest; too 
much for his own good. From the 
time Curtis Dupont had surprised him 
beyond amazement by coming forward 
and posting ten thousand cash bail, 
Fraser had been shackled hand and foot 
to Dupont and his daughter. They 
had taken him at once to their home 
—they had a house away uptown in a 
district none too élite, but none the less 
a little paradise for Fraser fresh from 
the wilds—and had fairly submerged 
him with their benevolence and hospi- 
tality. Dupont managed to get his bag- 
gage sent up; they assigned him to the 
best room in the house; they pressed 
him beyond possibility of refusal to 
make his home with them until after 
his trial. 


Fraser accepted. It was a queer po- 
sition for him, a queer procedure for 
them, one not at all ingenuous had 
Fraser only stopped to think of it. But 
he never did think of it, and never 
wanted to think of it; and, if he had 
wanted, Gloria Dupont kept him too 
busy and too blinded to arrive at seeing 
clearly. 

Thus Fraser lived while he awaited 
his trial, on the calendar for three 
months hence. It was a dream life, a 


- rosy-colored phantasy ; and Fraser, pur- 


blind and gullible, mistook the shadow 
for the substance. He wouldn’t have 
admitted that he was being fooled. He 
knew that the father had an ax to 
grind and that the daughter was igno- 
rant of that fact; but Fraser felt that 
he had started turning the grindstone, 
and so was willing to finish the job. 
The keystone that locked the arch of 
sham and hypocrisy “was Fraser’s de- 
sire to keep the admirable Gloria in 
ignorance of her father’s shame. And, 
under the circumstances, a wiser head 
than his might have been turned. 

In the first place, this beautiful ex- 
ample of love between father and 
daughter was exactly as he had seen 
it in visions of eleven years, and if 
either Gloria or Dupont by mischance 
dropped their masks or ruffled the pla- 
cidity of this deep pool of affection, 
Fraser, blinded by his idyllic visions, | 
never saw a mismove. One could not 
wantonly destroy so beautiful a thing. 
Was it not his duty to sacrice himself, 
upon whom no one depended, rather 
than permit the ruthless destruction of 
this happy family; rather than shatter 
the love and respect that Gloria had 
for her father; rather than let the heavy 
hand of the law tear the father from 
the clinging embrace of the daughter, 
brand him before her eyes as a felon, 
and leave his daughter alone and in- 
consolable and- eternally disgraced? 
No! His duty was plain. 

In the second place, Dupont had 
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shown himself a man. He had fur- 
nished the bail, had opened his house 
to him, and treated him- royally. He 
had hastened, at their first opportunity 
—artfully arranged by Gloria—to ad- 
mit to Fraser his guilt, and to insist 
upon clearing Fraser at his own ex- 
pense, upon making a public confession. 
That insistence was purely voluntary, 
made without a hint from Fraser, and 
rather surprising in its vehemence and 
sincerity. Dupont had accompanied it 
with a great deal of talk about his 
efforts to keep in the straight path after 
that one lapse of his; much more talk 
about Gloria’s love and respect for him, 
and the crushing blow that must kill 
her as a result of his condemnation. 

That was all true; none knew it bet- 
ter than Fraser. Dupont was not 
stretching it any to create sympathy. 
Fraser couldn’t accept his offer, of 
course; it was all the more impossible 
for him to shift the burden of crime 
when he saw how really decent the 
other man had grown to be. Dupont 
never mentioned a word of the written 
confession, chiefly because he lacked the 
nerve to do it, and Fraser, thinking 
that Dupont had either forgotten its 
existence or else concluded that it was 
lost, thought it would be very tactless 
to mention it at this time. Fraser 
would likely have burned it had he pos- 
sessed it. Dupont might have made one 
mistake. Fraser had given him a 
chance to mend, and he had mended, 
Far be it from Fraser deliberately to 
undo his own work, to rend again the 
patched fabric of Dupont’s life, espe- 
cially when that life meant so much to 
Gloria. 

And, in the third place, Fraser’s usu- 
ally clear foresight was blinded by the 
very radiance of Gloria herself. She 
was the sun in his eyes, a sun that 
never set during his waking hours. 
Except when he manifestly desired the 
privacy of his room, she was with him 
pretty much all the time he was in the 


house. If ever he went out alone, it 
was because her ingenuity failed to 
evolve a passable pretext to accompany 
him. She stayed away from Dupont’s 
office, not alone to prevent Fraser’s go- 
ing down there and finding out the 
truth, but as well to keep a constant eye 
upon him. Nor did Fraser find this 
irksome; after a day or two she did 
not find it necessary to search for ex- 
cuses to accompany him. 

Her assiduity in this respect was a 
part of that bluff which kept ten thou- 
sand dollars in Curtis Dupont’s safe, 
and the old confession in Skinny 
Graves’ hungry pockets. Dupont had 
reported in secret to Gloria about it 
when he came home from his office the 
very night they had rescued Fraser. 

“That man Graves was in about three 
this afternoon,” he told Gloria, “and 
sore as a pup. Seems he went straight 
from you to see a lawyer, and they 
looked it up and put two and two to- 
gether, and found out that you’d put 
one over on him. Said he was through 
now with all the monkey work, and 
wanted the ten thousand right off the 
reel or he’d take the confession to 
Fraser.” 

“And what did you tell him?” 
queried Gloria, with that occasional 
sharp glance of hers. 

“Told him to go to Fraser—if he 
could.” Dupont laughed. 

“What did he say to that?” insisted 
Gloria. 

“Said he blankety-blank well would.” 

“Pd like to see that big stiff get his 
peepers on Unky Andy for one waking 
minute when I’m not around,” declared 
Gloria, with some gusto. “If he gets 
a word in edgewise with Fraser during 
the next two weeks he can have his ten 
thousand, and welcome.” 

And thus they got rid of Graves— 
for a time. 

Fraser’s days were so full that he 
never seemed to have time to orient 
himself, think about the future—his 
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trial. If ever he mentioned the fact of 
his being out on bail, Gloria turned it 
off with a grimace or a pettish plaint. 
“Any man makes one mistake in his 
life,” she told him once, “and what you 
did once upon a time don’t cut any ice 
with me now, Andy. Of course youre 
wiser now, and wouldn’t do it again. 
You'll have to take your medicine. I 
realize that, and I’m not the kind to 
cry over spilled milk. PII be the same 
to you when you’ve finished your sen- 
tence as I’ve always been. So let’s not 
think about it.” 

Fraser was conscious of a shiver at 
the cold-blooded way she had spoken 
of his sentence, but he supposed she 
was right about it. It was plain that 
she did not like to talk about.it or 
even think of it, and Fraser soon gave 
up mentioning it. 

The two of them did the town as 
thoroughly as two-healthy young people 
can do it. At first Gloria took Fraser 
to the galleries and museums—she had 
to study a guidebook secretly to find 
out where they were—but these trips 
soon palled on her. Even at the cost 
of losing Fraser’s regard she had to 
give them up. But Fraser was more 
subjugated soon, and she cast about 
her for diversions more in accord with 
her proclivities. “One morning she put 
some dance records on the phonograph, 
and found Fraser a willing and efficient 
pupil at the new dance steps. From 
that time forth their daily program was 
a round of visits to the brilliant restau- 
rants—to one for lunch and dancing, 
to another for tea and dancing, to an- 
other for dinner and dancing, with an 
occasional matinée and now and then a 
theater thrown in by way of variation, 
due to Gloria’s half-willing deference to 
Fraser’s half-hinted desires. 

Thus Fraser tripped along the rose- 
strewn path. Sometimes, when he got 
to his room after the midnight dancing, 
Fraser tried to think; tried to tell him- 
self that he wished Gloria was just a 


little different—less disposed, for ex- 
ample, to preen herself and pose and 
point out to him with pride that other 
men were staring at her or saying 
things behind their hands about her. 
There was a great deal of this, for Glo- 
rias magnificent appearance and the 
grace of her dancing attracted many 
eyes. But for some reason, Fraser 
could not bring himself to look upon 
these things as he knew he should. It 
was the witchery of the girl and the 
fumes of the hot, smoke-laden air of 
the restaurants that beclouded his brain. 
And invariably on the next morning he 
would arise full of fervor for the day’s 
revels, more than ever bewitched by 
Gloria, more than ever heedless of the 
future. 

With two exceptions, he gave never 
a thought to Estelle, had almost for- 
gotten her existence. The firm of law- 
yers had stopped looking for her when 
Fraser told them he did not intend to 
clear himself. He ran across the glove 
one day when he sent his dinner jacket 
to the tailor’s, studied over it a mo- 
ment, and tossed it into the wastebasket. 
Ten minutes later, however, he picked 
it out again, folded it, and laid it away 
in the flap of his suit case. He could 
not have told himself just why he 
changed his mind. And that finished 
Estelle as far as he was concerned— 
until that eventful night when he 
chanced to run across her in the theater. 

“Who was that girl?” Gloria wanted 
to know, as soon as Stella had sped up 
the aisle. 

“What girl?” Fraser parried use- 


lessly. 
“The usher. She knew you, and you 
knew her. Isn’t that so, Andy?” 


Fraser thought a moment. “Yes, it’s 
quite true,” he whispered. “TI have seen 
her before.” 

“More than seen her, Andy,” giggled 
Gloria. “You can’t fool me; it was 
written all over both of you. Won’t 
you ’fess up now?” 
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“There’s nothing to confess,” said 
Fraser, with the first trate of irritability 
he had ever evinced toward Gloria. 
“Perhaps I was startled when I saw 
her, but it was only because I never 
expected to see her here. I understood 
she was a vaudeville actress, and I cer- 
tainly didn’t expect to see her on this 
side of the footlights. Don’t you think 
I had reason enough to be astonished ?” 

“But where on earth would you be 
meeting an actress?” Gloria inquired, 
with wide eyes. 

“On the ship, coming to New York.” 

“Oh, I see.” Gloria said no more, but 
fell to musing. Her sharp eyes had not 
overlooked a single detail of the little 
drama ; nor seen without understanding. 
Then, too, there was that glove in Fra- 
ser’s suit case. She couldn’t ask Fra- 
ser about that, because Fraser never 
dreamed that she had been prying 
through his things. There was the 
glove, and here was the girl. And this 
girl was in love with Fraser, danger- 
ously so for her own peace of mind. 
Gloria’s feminine instinct, combined 
with her shrewd observation, told her 
that plainly enough. Just now Fraser 
was ashamed of his acquaintance with 
her, and in that she found comfort ; ‘but 
on the other hand he was rather more 
embarrassed than he would have been 
without sweet memories. There was no 
telling when such a combination of cir- 
cumstances might not prove disastrous 
to her plans. It would be well to watch 
this demure little usher, and see to it 
that Fraser did not renew his acquaint- 
ance with her until he was out of harm’s 
way. 

Fraser saw the play through without 
any haunting dreams. If he thought at 
all.of Stella, it was with a certain ela- 
tion that he had done right in follow- 
ing the advice of three separate men and 
leaving her alone; she had doubtless 
been bluffing about being on the stage, 
or she would scarcely be here now in 
this position; and, since she was that 


type of girl, it was a ten-to-one shot 


if she hadn’t stolen the old confession 
from his pocketbook. But as long as 
she didn’t trouble the Duponts about 
it, she was welcome to it. He was 
grateful that Gloria accepted his expla- 
nation, and dropped the subject there 
without further comment. 

What with the late supper and danc- 
ing, Fraser slept long the next morning. 
It was after ten when the maid aroused 
him by determined knocking at the 
door. z 

“Somebody downstairs to see you, 
sir,” she announced, in response to his 
drowsy query. 

His mind reverted instantly to Stella. 
“Who?” he demanded, with vexation. 

“Mr. Philip Nolan, sir.” 

Fraser’s sleepy eyes flew open. “No- 
lan, did you say?” he called out, in a 
louder tone. 

“Yes, sir. Philip Nolan, he gave his 
name.” 

“Somebody playing a joke on me. 
Tell him I’m not up yet, and to come 
around later. I don’t know anybody by 
the name of Philip Nolan—not in New 
York, anyhow.” Fraser rolled over to 
catch another nap. 

“But this gentleman says it’s very 
important,” the maid insisted. “He 
says he’s come ’way from South Amer- 
ica e 

This time Fraser jumped up. “He 
has, eh? Say, what sort of man is 
he?” It seemed so utterly ridiculous 
for old man Nolan to be here in the 
flesh that Fraser found it impossible to 
believe. 

“Old gentleman, sixty, gray-haired, 
rough hands like a laborer, and a tan 
like a 2 

“You tell him to wait just ten min- 
utes, and PIl be down.” Fraser threw 
the clothes back and struck the floor 
in a bound. He dashed some cold water 
on his face, and, towel in hand as a sec- 
ond idea struck him, tore open the door 
and shouted down the stairs: “Marie, 
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bring Nolan up here right away.” And 
with the maid’s acquiescence in his ears, 
he hurried into his clothes. He didn’t 
know what to make of this visit, and 
didn’t try to figure it out; he was so 
eager for the sight of Nolan that he 
couldn’t think of anything else. 

Came heavy footsteps up the stairs. 
Fraser, in shirt and trousers and slip- 
pers, strode to the door and threw it 
open before Nolan had reached it. No- 
lan caught sight of him, cleared the last 
two steps in a bound, and ran to the 
door. Their hands met. 

“You old sinner!” cried Fraser ec- 
statically, pumping his hand up and 
down, and finally pulling him into the 
room. 

“Somewhat surprised, eh, Andy?” 
Nolan said soberly, in his modulated 
tones, 

Fraser did not at once reply. From 
Nolan’s grave demeanor, he sensed 
trouble, and busied himself with shut- 
ting and locking the door, while Nolan 
stood off a pace and watched him. 
“Have a seat, if you can find one, No- 
lan,” Fraser invited, with forced jovi- 
ality. “Sure is a hodgepodge, this 
room, but you know how it is.” 

“Yes, I understand, Andy.” 

“Out late nights, doing the town,’ 
Fraser went on rapidly, as he divested 
an easy-chair of his evening clothes, 
threw them on the bed in a heap, and 
sent the chair Nolan’s way with a kick; 
“and in the morning a fellow feels like 
sleeping a little longer,’ he ended up, 
rather lamely. 

Nolan pulled the chair around and 
dropped into it. “Not much like you 
used to be down—down there.” There 
was mild censure in his voice. “You 
always used to be hard as nails.” 

Fraser reached for a cigarette while 
he looked Nolan over. Judged by his 
recently formed standards, the old man 
certainly did look a rough character. 
Fraser had often wondered in the past 
what Nolan would be like if he once 


> 


got back to civilization, and; judging 
from his studious care of speech and 
manners and personal cleanliness, he 
imagined. that Nolan would be ex- 
tremely meticulous as regards dress, 
perhaps even a fop. But Nolan wore a 
ready-made blue suit that hunched up 
around the neck and bulged every way 
about the cheap black shoes, a collar 
too large for him, and a tie that looked 
like a blue shoe string, and a broad- 
brimmed slouch hat such as he had 
never seen in New York. Fraser found 
himself looking at the nut-brown, cal- 
loused hands, with their thick and 
stubby nails; Nolan saw his glance, and 
stuffed his hands uneasily into his coat 
pockets as he leaned back in the chair. 
Fraser had changed wonderfully in two 
months; Fraser didn’t realize it, but No- 
lan did. 

Fraser lighted his cigarette, snapped 
the match anywhere, and studied the 
blue smoke as he exhaled it. 

“I got your cablegram, Andy,” Nolan 
said, to break the embarrassing silence. 

“What cablegram?” Fraser looked at 
him with wide eyes. 

“This.” Nolan pulled from his pocket 
the cablegram that Skinny Graves had 
sent, fumbled over unfolding it, and 
handed it to Fraser, who read it through 
oblivious to Nolan’s keen scrutiny. 

“Never saw it before in my life,” said 
Fraser, handing it back. 

“I reckoned so, after what that young 
lawyer told me.” He replaced the ca- 
blegram in his pocket. 

“So you’ve seen Clark?” 

“Yes, I’ve heard the whole thing from 
him. I went there as soon as I landed, 
of course. And from what he told me, 
I concluded you hadn’t sent this.” 

“Who do you suppose did? Clark 
himself ?” 

“No, I don’t know who did. That’s 
what I want to find out. The person 
that sent it don’t mean any good.” 

“How do you figure that out?” 
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“Pm just coming to that. I’ve been 
looking about some already, but——” 

“When did you blow in?” Fraser 
asked, with an air of carelessness. 

“Saturday, on the Magdalena. 
Shipped as a stoker so—so folks 
wouldn’t be on the lookout for me when 
I got here.” 

“Ts there some one on the lookout for 
you, then?” 

“Yes; they want me here—the law 
does. I don’t know how I’ve managed 
to dodge ’em so far, but I have. If I 
can only get this straightened out first 
why. z 

“Hold on a minute, Nolan,” said Fra- 
ser, letting the blue smoke drift unseen 
up through his fingers. “You let me get 
this straight first. You knew you were 
putting your head into a'noose as soon 
as you got to New York. Yet the min- 
ute you get that—that fake cablegram 
you jump on the first ship out and make 
a bee line for whatever’s waiting for 
you here.” 

“I didn’t know it was a fake cable- 
gram. I thought you meant it. I knew 
about that confession it mentions, Andy. 
To tell you the truth, Pd looked your 
things through that time I thought you 
were gone with yellow fever in Popa- 
yan, and I wanted to see whom to no- 
tify. So I perceived that if your con- 
fession was stolen I might clear you 
after all by swearing that I had seen it 
and read it. That’s why I came hur- 
rying up here. But now that we have 
proved it to be a fake, it makes it all 
the more necessary to clear your name. 
And Clark says that my oath to having 
seen it wouldn’t clear you; therefore we 
must get hold of the paper some way 
or another.” 

Fraser looked out of the window, in- 
haled deeply, threw his cigarette away, 
and turned round to face Nolan. “That 
paper can stay where it is. Pm not 
going to try to clear myself,” he said, 
with a determination that was almost 
rude. 


“So Clark tells me. You’re making 
a big mistake, though, and I don’t think 
I'll have much difficulty in proving it 
to you—that is, if you’re the same man 
I’ve always known you to be. I’ve been 
looking around a lot since Saturday— 
since I saw Clark, before I came here, 
and I’ve run onto a lot of things I don’t 
believe you know.” 

“That'll do, Nolan,’ Fraser inter- 
rupted. “I appreciate what you’ve done 
for me by coming north, and I appre- 
ciate your good intentions in my in- 
terest. But I certainly don’t thank you 
for a lot of gratuitous butting in like 
you appear to have been doing, and I’d 
be most awfully grateful to you if you’d 
stop it. You haven’t been found yet; 
I imagine you can get out of here safely 
without being discovered, and Pd advise 
you to do it before it’s too late.” 

“TI stay here till I see you safe, 
Andy.” 

So much decision, tempered though it 
was with a quiet dignity, was something 
Fraser had not anticipated from Nolan. 
He sized the old man up keenly, and 
then an idea came to him; it was more 
than likely that Nolan had run across 
Stella somewhere, and she had But 
no, she wasn’t the sort to care what 
became of him. He opened his lips to 
frame the question, and closed them 
again over it. If old Nolan knew her 
already, he would not gouge deeper into _ 
what must be a sore wound at the dis- 
covery of what she was; and if Nolan 
did not know her, he was not going 
to put himself deliberately into the po- 
sition of discovering her to him. He 
really liked old Nolan too well to give 
him the pain of discovering to him what 
his daughter was. Queer, he thought, 
that Nolan had not spoken of the Stella 
Manning in the cablegram; doubtless 
he had his reasons, and therefore Fraser 
had no mind to force him to disclose 
them. 

“Tf you stay here till Pm safe, No- 
lan,” said Fraser, with a dry laugh, 
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“you'll stay here till I’ve served what- 
ever sentence they’re going to give me. 
That’s final.” 

“Andy, there’s somebody trying to 
get our mine away from us.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

“With you doing your sentence, all 
that remained was to get me up here 
to do whait’s coming to me. Our claim 
expires, and they can refile it. That’s 
what that cablegram was sent to me 
for—that and nothing else.” 

“Who'd do that?” 

“Do you know what this man Curtis 
Dupont is?” 

“A stockbroker—a decent, upright 
citizen, and a man that I’m going to 
see keep his good name.” 

“A man,” returned Nolan, in even 
tones, “who was kicked out of the bank 
for crooked work not two years after 
you left, who is running a crooked pro- 
moter’s office at this very day, with the 
very able assistance of his daughter, 
and who will do well—both of them, 
in_fact—if they get through the year 
without having the post-office authori- 
ties arrest them. I’ve been investigat- 
ing, Andy, when I heard how they’d 
been pulling the wool over your eyes, 
and that’s what I’ve found out.” 

Fraser laughed. ‘‘Somebody’s been 
pulling the wool over your eyes, Nolan. 
If it didn’t sound like a joke, Pd kick 
you out of this house for that. This 
is their house, remember.” 

“Tt’s the truth—the solemn truth. 
Youd find out the same thing if you’d 
only investigate. I’m of the opinion 
that it is these very people who are try- 
ing to get hold of our mine. And that’s 
why they’re so nice to you, and why 
the girl makes up to you so much, and 
why you’re made absolutely blind to 
everything you ought to see. That’s the 
kind of folks you’re sacrificing yourself 
for.” 

“T guess I’d have got wise to it by 
this time if the Duponts were that sort 
of folks. And if you weren’t as old 
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as you are, Nolan, I wouldn’t sit here 
and let you insult my best friends like 
that. All I ask of yoù is to get out, and 
keep out, and stop bothering me with 
your old-woman tales. The thing for 
you to do is to get out of New York 
while you’ve got a chance; and take it 
from me, you won’t have a chance much 
longer.” There was a decided threat 
in Fraser’s voice. 

Nolan studied him quizzically; his 
close-cropped gray mustache seemed to 
bristle, and the lines around the corners 
of his grim mouth grew deeper. “Is 
that a threat ?” 

“I won’t have you butting in on my 
business any longer, at any rate,” Fra- 
ser told him. Fraser would not have 
betrayed the old man, but he was angry 
now, with what he considered a just 
wrath, and he did not much care what 
he said. 

“Andy,” said Nolan presently, “don’t 
your common sense tell you that I’m 
speaking the truth when I say that these 
people aren’t worth your consideration? 
If they were, Pd let you go your own 
way. But they aren’t. Think back, 
now, and try to forget about this fine, 
handsome young lady you’ve been sell- 
ing yourself for. Is she the sort of 
girl you’d want to marry—the sort of 
girl you’d want to be mother’ to your 
children?” 

“Nolan, if you don’t shut up P’i—Tl 
pitch you out of here on your neck.” 

“No, you won't, Andy,” continued 
Nolan, unruffled. “You wouldn’t do 
that to me after what we’ve been 
through togéther. I’m willing to take 
the risk, anyway. You’re just blind, 
and I’m trying to make you see. Think 
over about the girl. You think she 
doesn’t know anything about what her 
father did to you. I don’t know about 
that. If she does, what is she but a 
low-down hypocrite, out for her own 
good; and if she doesn’t know that her 
father was guilty, do you think she acts 
toward you like a decent girl would 
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act toward a man would who had stolen 
money, been arrested, and was out on 
bail? Does she act toward you the way 
she ought to act toward such a man?” 

“She’s too decent to act any other 
way,” Fraser said hotly, but not until 
after a moment of studious reflection. 

“And take her father. Has he of- 
fered to come up and take the blame 
that he ought to?” 

“Yes, he certainly has,” cried Fraser 
promptly. 

“But as a man ought to—like you 
would, for example, without sniveling 
about it, without a lot of ifs and buts, 
just as if he meant what he was talk- 
ing about?” 

“Well ” began Fraser dubiously. 

“And has he even offered to make 
restitution of the money, in the hope 
that your sentence might be lightened? 
Has he done that?” 

“He put up bail for me.” 

“That’s not the same thing at all. 
He knows he’ll get it back. He knows 
it’s as safe as bail as it would be in the 
bank. But the money he stole—has he 
ever offered to pay it back outright? 
Even when he ought to know from his 
own experience that restitution of the 
sum would reduce your sentence? Has 
he, Andy ?” 

“That never occurred to me. 
haps he hasn’t got it to spare.” 

“Tt’s not a case of what he’s got to 
Spare, if he’s got it at all. And he’s 
got it—he deposited it for bail, or most 
of it. You think it over, Andy. I won’t 
say any more just now about that. Try 
to look at these things as you ought 
to. See if you’re treating yourself right. 
See if you’re treating me right, when 
you know what Pm risking for you. 
And I tell you right now that I’m not 
going to stir from New York till I have 
opened your eyes for you and made you 
see things as you ought to. Now Pm 
going to try to get hold of that paper 
you need to clear yourself with. I know 
you say you won’t use it, but you may 
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change your mind. And if you want it 
at all, you'll want it pretty badly. Clark 
tells me that an actress on the ship stole 
it from you. Is that true?” 

Fraser nodded. Now old Nolan was 
getting on dangerous ground. 

“What was her name?’ Nolan in- 
sisted. 

“You'd better leave her alone, Nolan. 
I don’t want that thing, and won't use 
it if I get it. And you're likely to get 
your fingers burned if you keep after 
it.” 

Nolan rose from his chair and paced 
the room, his rugged hands behind his 
squat, broad back. “Was her name— 
Manning?” he said at last, coming to a 
stop and looking out of the window. 

“Her name was Harcourt,” Fraser 
said. 

““Oh!? The relief was unmistakable ; 
Nolan turned suddenly and set to pacing 
the room again. And Fraser, seeing 
the old man’s shoulders squared back, 
felt repaid for keeping to the letter of 
the truth. 

“Where can I find her?” Nolan asked, 
after a space. 

“T don’t know.” 

“You mean you won’t tell.” 

“I mean I don’t know where you'll 
find her now; also I wouldn’t tell you, 
Nolan, if I did know. This has gone 
far enough. You mean well, but you 
can’t see things as I do. So please let 
the matter rest, and we’ll part friends.” 

Nolan, close by the door in his pac- 
ing, stopped again and looked at Fraser. 
“Andy, you aren’t the man you used to 
be. Time was when I valued your judg- 
ment and foresight more than any other : 
man’s I ever knew. This confounded 
carousing of nights that you’ve got 
trapped in like a gullible fool has eaten 
the stuff all out of you. I half begin 
to believe that you aren’t worth saving, 
after all.” 

“You'd do better not to meddle,” Fra- 
ser persisted stubbornly. 

“Perhaps. I think you'll change your 
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mind. Andy, I didn’t mean to tell you 
this when I came here to see you, but 
I’m afraid I’ve got to. While I was 
waiting for you downstairs this morn- 
ing, I was talking with the young lady 
you’ve been running around with for 
the past three weeks. She seemed very 
curious about my business with you, or 
it might not have occurred to me to en- 
gage her upon any such subterfuge as 
I employed to learn just how the land 
lies here. Now be quiet and let me 
finish this once. After this I won’t 
bother you.” 

Fraser denoted his impatient resigna- 
tion with a gesture, and Nolan pro- 
ceeded: . “I told her that I was a rich 
mine Owner, your partner, and that I’d 
came north to clear your name at any 
cost; I told her I thought her father 
had the confession he had made so long 
ago, that had been stolen from you; I 
asked her what sum she would take 
to hand that confession over to me, 
upon my solemn promise not to make 
it public until her father had had an 
opportunity to get away beyond the 
reach of the law, thus enabling me to 
clear you without involving him. What 
do you suppose she said?” 

“You had the gall of the devil— 
that’s all I know.” 

“She said she’d telephone her father. 
She ran at once to do so. I followed, 
unknown to her, and overheard most 
of what she said. Her father has gone 
now to pay some one ten thousand dol- 
lars for the little slip of paper, and they 
expect to receive for it from me the 
neat little sum of two hundred thou- 
sand. Not a bad deal for their morn- 
ing’s work, is it?” j 

“Its all a scoundrelly lie!” cried Fra- 
ser. 

“Well, if. you don’t believe it”—here 
Nolan turned with the quickness of a 
striking snake, shot back the bolt, flung 
open the door, and darted through it. 
Fraser saw a shadow, heard the rus- 
tling of skirts, and a woman’s cry of 


pain and anger. In a stride he was at 
the door, only to meet Nolan returning, 
dragging after him Gloria Dupont, his 
hard-handed grip tight upon her slen- 
der wrists. “If you don’t believe it,” 
Nolan cried, “ask the girl. Here she 
is: She’s been outside the door ever 
since I got in here, listening to every- 
thing I’ve been saying. I knew she’d 
listen. I heard her when she came to 
the door. That’s the kind of a girl 
you're selling yourself for. There she 
is. Ask her.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
NOLAN GETS A SURPRISE. 


At this rapid and surprising dénoue- 
ment, Fraser was for the moment 
stricken dumb and immobile; he could 
only. stare at Gloria, whose eyes met 
his squarely. Nolan had loosed her as 
soon as he got her into the room, had 
sidled round behind her to shut the door 
and stand against it. Gloria kept both 
her head and her nerve. This was not 
difficult for her, the way things were 
turning out. With old Nolan’s two 
hundred thousand she and her father 
could buy the confession from Skinny 
Graves, make a complete restitution of 
the embezzlement on the condition that 
the sentence be suspended or at worst 
a short one; and thus they would clean 
the slate and have a comfortable for- 
tune left to start again with. There- 
fore it was no longer necessary to keep 
up the sham with Fraser, and he could 
think what he wanted to about her. 

“Ask her, ask her, Andy,” implored 
the excited Nolan. 

“Its not true, is it, Gloria?” asked 
Fraser, who got hope from the level 
fearlessness of her eyes. 

“Of course not,’ she said, with a 
nervous giggle. 

“Which are you going to believe, 
Andy—me or the girl?” Nolan suppli- 
cated, in despair. 

“You lied to her,” said Fraser. “Why 
shouldn’t you lie to me?” 
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“He lied to me,” cried Gloria, turn- 
ing on him. “How?” 

“If I lied, it was in a good cause,” 
Nolan defended himself. “I had to 
open your eyes one way or another. 
And I didn’t lie. I told her if she’d 
give me the confession I’d give her two 
hundred thousand. But she hasn't 
given it to me, and never will.” 

“You—you mean to say that—that 
the deal is off—that your offer don’t 
hold?” Gloria cried shrilly. 

“Not till I get hold of that paper, at 
any rate,” said Nolan, unruffled. 

“Don’t believe him for a minute, Glo- 
ria,” Fraser counseled her. “He’s no 
friend of mine. I’m through with him 
after such a dirty deal. He hasn’t got 
a tenth of that sum, and couldn’t raise 
it in a century. Two hundred thousand 
dollars—good Lord!” Fraser burst into 
scornful laughter. 

“Oh, you scoundrel!” she exclaimed, 
clenching her fist as if she might beat 
him with it. And thus did her house 
of sand come tumbling about her ears; 
thus did her rosy dream of a compe- 
tent fortune and a truce to all disturb- 
ances disappear in thin air. She bit her 
lip and tried to think. Where exactly 
was she now? A few seconds before, 
she had thrown Fraser into the discard 
as useless; and now everything de- 
pended upon him. Had Nolan ruined 
her in Fraser’s regard, or did her in- 
fluence still dominate the younger man? 
Could she possibly vindicate herself in 
Fraser’s eyes? Had not her treatment 
of Nolan already betrayed her beyond 
all chance of vindication? One good 
thing—her father had set off hotfoot 
to find the man Graves and get posses- 
sion of the old confession. That would 
very soon be safe, out of Fraser’s reach. 
Without it Fraser could prove nothing; 
without it he could do no more than 
stigmatize her father’s name without 
throwing the actual guilt upon him. And 
she might yet guard against that. But 
she must get rid of this old man before 


she tried to excuse herself to Fraser 
and win back his esteem. She glared 
at him a moment with baleful eyes. 

Nolan shrugged his heavy shoulders, 
nonchalantly both at her exclamation 
and at her offensive stare. He looked 
past her at Fraser, tried to fathom Fra- 
ser’s manifest perplexity and find in it 
signs of Fraser’s awakening. That was 
all he cared for. The girl, his own rep- 
utation were as nothing compared to 
jolting the younger man out of his stub- 
born blindness. Would the lad never 
waken ? Had the girl completely domi- 
nated both his heart and his usually 
keen mind? 

“You get out of here! We’re through 
with you, and this is my house!” Glo- 
ria’s sharp commands drew Nolan’s at- 
tention again. 

Once more he shrugged his shoulders. 
“Pil stay here till I’m put out, or till 
Fraser tells me where that actress Har- 
court woman is,” he declared stub- 
bornly. 

“Tf that’s ali you want to know,” 
Gloria flashed at him, “you'll find her 
at the Vendome Theater, usher in the 
center section of the orchestra.” 

“Gloria!” Fraser expostulated too 
late, unable to decide sooner whether 
or not he should save Nolan from that 
disagreeable scene. 

“Ts that true, Andy?” Nolan de- 
manded. 

Fraser’s silence lent assent, and No- 
Jan wrenched open the door behind him. 
“See you again before night, Andy. 
Think this business over. So long.” 
With that brief farewell he was gone, 
leaving Fraser and Gloria alone, the 
one mired in bewilderment at the rapid- 
ity of developments, the other busy for- 
mulating plausible explanations. 

“What a perfectly detestable old 
codger!” Gloria exclaimed, with one of 
her old-time, flashing smiles. 

“No names, please, Gloria,” cautioned 
Fraser gravely. “He’s really one of the 
finest old men that ever lived, if he was 
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a trifle overzealous in the line of what 
he considered his duty.” 

“But you don’t believe what he says, 
do you, Andy?” 

“You were eavesdropping, at any 
rate,” Fraser accused her, in a tone that 
told plainly enough his opinion of that 
offense. 

“Oh, but that’s nothing. I didn’t 
mean any harm by it. I’ve done it ever 
since I was a kiddie so high, It’s just 
a habit I can’t break, or you might say 
a temptation I can’t resist. Really I 
didn’t mean any harm by it, Andy. Say 
you forgive me.” She made a pretty 
little moue by drooping the corners of 
her mouth, a gesture that had. never yet 
failed to bring him out of a grouch. 

“There are other things, too, Gloria. 
Somehow I’m all mixed up. I can’t 
seem to get this quite straight. Leave 
me alone for a little while. I want to 
think it over and see where I’m at.” 

“But, Andy,” pouted Gloria, “what 
thinking over have you got to do? You 
wouldn’t take that man’s word against 
mine, would you? Not when you’ve 
known me all my life practically, and 
especially when he’s confessed to lying 
to me?” 

“Perhaps not his word alone, Gloria,” 
Fraser replied dubiously. “Now run 
along. There’s a dear girl. Pil be 
downstairs pretty soon. See, I haven’t 
even got a collar on yet.” 

Gloria had nothing to do but obey, 
especially since Fraser had pushed her 
gently out of the room and had tem- 
pered the offense of shutting the door in 
her face only by smiling at her as the 
door swung shut. She went slowly 
down the stairs, living again the scene 
she had just been through, with a view 
to marshaling the points of her defense 
to Fraser. But she did not have long to 
dwell upon it. Her descent was accel- 
erated by the shrill clangor of the tele- 
phone in the library. 

“Your father, Miss Gloria,” an- 
nounced Marie, coming out into the 


hall just as Gloria reached the ground 
floor. 

She flung herself upon the instru- 
ment. ‘Hello, hello, dad!” she called. 
“Did you get hold of him—of that man 
Graves?” 

“No. I went straight to the address 
he gave me and found he’d been out 
since early this morning, and they didn’t 
know where I could find him. All I 
could do was to leave word to call me 
up or come to my office right away 
quick. So all we can do is to wait. 
S’pose you can fix it up with the old 
codger? You could explain fs 

“Explain nothing!” Gloria inter- 
rupted, lowering her voice so that it 
would not carry upstairs to Fraser. 
“Listen, dad! For once in my life I’ve 
had it put over me good and proper. 
I’m the goat. All that hick was after 
when he: made me the offer was just 
to find out where we stood with Andy 
—where we really stood, you under- 
stand? And, believe me, he found out. 
Had something awful of a scene here 
ten minutes ago, and I must have given 
myself away for fair. Now were up 
against it.” 

“So the deal’s all off, eh? 
haven’t got to see Graves ?” 

“Sure you've got to—now more than 
ever. Now weve simply got to part 
with that ten thousand.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, this old rube’s been filling An- 
dy’s “ear with a lot of stuff—the real 
dope about us. He’s got Andy on the 
fence so he don’t know where he’s at, 
and I don’t, either. If Andy comes 
down on our side of the fence, it’s all 
to the merry, and we skate along like 
we have been doing. But if Andy comes 
down on the other side of the fence— 
and I’m afraid he will now, the way 
things look—believe me, he’ll be sore 
on us! He won’t be able to do us dirt 
enough. And he’ll certainly try to plas- 
ter it all over you when he comes up 
for trial. If he manages to get hold 


So I 
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of that confession of yours before his 
trial’s on, it’s good-by you; he'll be 
that sore on us that he’ll clear himself 
and see that you get yours. If he gets 
hold of the confession, you can’t dodge 
it; and this old duffer, Nolan, is hotfoot 
after the paper now. The only way 
you can save yourself now is to beat 
him to it—get that fool confession of 
yours and light a match to it before No- 
lan gets his fingers on it. Once that’s 
out of the way, they haven’t got any- 
thing on you, and the worst Fraser can 
do is to try to ring you in on his sole 
testimony. Do you get me? Do you 
follow me?” 

“Sure, I follow. Looks like there 
had to be some hustling done. You 
ought to have been more careful, Glo- 
ria.” 

“Well, don’t lecture me about it now. 
It looked like a good thing, and I 
snapped it up; you’d have lectured me 
just the same if I’d seen the chance and 
passed it up. So lay off the jawing 
and get after Graves. I can’t gas here 
any longer. I’ve got troubles of my 
own, it’s just struck me—another simp 
trick I pulled just now. What’s Graves’ 
address, anyway? I may want to see 
him myself if I get a chance.” 

“For Lord’s sake, what next, Glo- 
ria?” groaned Dupont anxiously. 

“Never you mind. I can fix it while 
Fd be telling you about it. What’s that 
address?” 

“Mobb’s Hotel, West 
Street. But, say——” 

“Say nothing. Good-by, dad; shake 
your feet, now. Call me up here. now 
and then to keep in touch with me. 
Something might happen.” 

Gloria hung up the receiver and 
reached for the telephone book. It had 
just occurred to her that, in her anxiety 
to get old Nolan out of the house, she 
had had recourse to a plan that might 
prove disastrous. For now she knew 
that it was Fraser’s actress friend who 
had stolen the confession from him 


Forty-first 


on shipboard; whereas it was Skinny 
Graves who had presented it to her fa- 
ther for sale—or blackmail. Thus the 
two of them were obviously in league. 
Old Nolan was after the actress at this 
very minute, and old Nolan had a way 
with him. He might bamboozle her 
into giving up the paper, and then the 
fat would be in the fire. She had to 
manage somehow to keep Nolan away 
from the actress until her father had 
closed the bargain with Skinny Graves. 
She found her number and sent in the 
call. 

“Vendome Theater,” announced the 
man who answered her call. 

“T would like to speak,” she ventured, 
“with the girl—the usher who was in 
charge of the center section, orchestra, 
last night.” 


“What’s the trouble—lost some- 
thing ?” 

“No. This is personal, but very im- 
portant.” 


“Well, she hain’t here any more. 
She’s been fired.” 

Gloria’s heart gained a beat at this 
tidings, and then dropped back to nor- 
mal. Nolan was such a pertinacious, 
shrewd old duffer; he might get her 
address 

“Could you tell me her address, 
please? Hate to trouble you, but this 
is very important.” 

“Just a minute.” While she waited, 
she heard the voice at the other end 
of the line: “Sam, did you get Miss 
Manning’s address for that hick this 
morning?” This she found disquieting. 
Nolan was already well along on the 
trail. There was no time to waste if she 
overtook him. She could not hear the 
man Sam’s reply, but it was immediately 
repeated to her: 

“No. 662 West Twenty-second is all 
we've got.” 

“Thanks.” Gloria jammed up the re- 
ceiver and darted off toward the stairs _ 
to get ready for the street. 

At the door of the library she ran 
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face to face with Fraser, and recoiled 
before him, pale and angry and defiant. 
What if he had overheard the whole 
conversation ! 

“How long have you been standing 
there?” she demanded hotly. 

Fraser looked at her in some surprise. 
“I just this minute got here. What are 
you so fussed up about?” 

“Then you didn’t hear 
gan, and stopped there. 

Fraser did not find it difficult to sup- 
ply the rest of her query. “No, I didn’t 
hear what you were saying over the 
telephone, if that’s what you mean.” 

Her look of relief at this information 
betrayed her yet more. Fraser could 
not fail to note it. “I suppose you didn’t 
want me to hear it,” he commented. 
“What is it—some more of this monkey 
work behind my back?” 

Gloria found refuge in her old tac- 
tics. “Andy,” she said, with a pout, 
“you know I’d just as soon you’d hear 
anything I said over the phone. Why 
are you so nasty about it?” 

“T didn’t mean to be,” said Fraser, 
rather stiffly. “I’ve been thinking this 
business over. Come on into the li- 
brary a minute. Let’s discuss it.” 

She drew back and tried to pass him. 
“No, I can’t just now,” she said, with 
more anxiety in her voice than would 
have been there under ordinary circum- 
stances. “I can’t; I’m just going out.” 
For she felt that she dared not risk put- 
ting her urgent errand off by so much 
asa minute. Old Nolan might be doing 
irretrievable harm in the meantime. 

“Can’t your trip wait a few minutes?” 
Fraser insisted stubbornly. 

“No, it can’t. I’ve got to go, Andy.” 

“Tf you have any desire at all to see 
this thing straightened out with me, I 
should think it would be the most im- 
portant matter on,your mind; I should 
think you’d want to get it fixed up be- 
fore anything else.” 

“T do. This is important, but it can 
wait. I’m only going to be gone a very 


” she be- 


few minutes, and PII see you at lunch 
surely.” With that she ran past him 
and up the stairs. 

Fraser looked after her without a 
word, and when she had disappeared he 
strolled rather aimlessly into the library. 
Conviction was growing strong; now, 
indeed, he must be blind not to credit 
it. Still he clung stubbornly to his old 
ideals of Dupont and his daughter, and 
refused to give them up without giving 
the Duponts every last chance. The ad- 
vances should really come from Gloria 
and not from him; nevertheless he had 
made them first, and seen them willfully 
spurned by her. Should he give her an- 
other chance or not? He would at least 
wait there in the library until she came 
down again, and meet her with a deter- 
mined request for an explanation. Then 
if she refused—but she couldn’t very 
well. He picked up the morning paper, 
dropped into an alcove seat that com- 
manded a view of the stairway, and 
turned the pages desuitorily, his mind 
upon anything but the news. 

Gloria, meantime, fearful lest Fraser 
might follow her clandestinely when she 
went out upon her important errand, 
had hurried down the back stairs and 
out the area gate in a desperate effort 
to forestall old Nolan in reaching Stella. 
And, speaking literally, she succeeded. 

Nolan’s inquiry at the theater had 
sufficed to betray Fraser’s evasion, and 
to identify Estelle Harcourt, the actress 
who had robbed Fraser, as Stella Man- 
ning, the “pussykins” of his earlier life. 
For reasons best known to him, it was 
what -he had expected from the first. 
Yet the shock of the proof, after the 
comforting doubt Fraser had managed 
to raise in his mind, penciled vertical 
wrinkles in his forehead and com- 
pressed his lips to a grim, straight line 
beneath his grizzly mustache. If Stella 
had turned out to be that sort of a girl, 
might she not betray him, or at least 
threaten him with betrayal if he did not 
leave her alone? And he was not ready 
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to face the future until he had saved 
Fraser. He decided that he must pro- 
ceed with care; that he must not reveal 
himself in person to Stella until he was 
practically sure of getting what he 
wanted. With Fraser safe, he was will- 
ing to take what the Fates sent him, 
and consider himself most blameworthy 
for his lot; he had reconciled himself 
to that éver since he had received the 
cablegram. 

Therefore he telephoned Stella, find- 
ing the number through information by 
giving the street address, and waited 
with tingling nerves until Stella was 
summoned, Stella was in. She had 
been trying all the morning to.take ad- 
vantage of Skinny’s confidence of the 
night before—had been trying to get 
hold of Fraser’s lawyers to pass the 
warning on. She was waiting impa- 
tiently for a telephone call from their 
office. 

“Ts this Miss Manning—or Miss Har- 
court?” Nolan asked, in a voice that 
trembled in spite of his iron nerve, his 
every sense focused upon that first 
sound of her voice. 

“This is Miss Manning. I have used 
the other name on the stage. Who is 
talking, please ?” 

“You wouldn’t know me if I told you 
my name. I believe you came north 
on the ship with Mr. Andrew Fraser.” 

“Yes, yes, of course. Why? Who 
are you? What do you want? What 
about Mr. Fraser? Pm here, listening.” 

“Well, you won’t be able to hear much 
if you don’t give me a chance to talk,” 
said Nolan, not knowing quite what to 
make out of her excitement. “I’m his 
partner in South America. Nolan’s my 
name; maybe he told you about me, 
though I doubt it.” 

“Thank. Heaven! 
man I wanted to see. No, he didn’t tell 
me anything about you. Why did you 
call me up?» What has happened?” 
Stella wanted to make sure of the iden- 
tity of the person on the other end of 


You’re just the 


the wire before she gave away the 
strength of her position. For this might 
possibly be one of Skinny’s ruses to 
obviate the disastrous effects of his ill- 
advised admission. 

“Im coming to it as soon as I can. 
I’m here to clear his name of the charges 
against him. I want your price for 
tha n 

The mention of charges quite ban- 
ished from Stella’s mind for the nonce 
the business that had been uppermost 
in her mind. “Charges!” she exclaimed. 
“What charges? What has happened to 
Mr. Fraser? Tell me! I hadn’t heard 
a word of him nor seen him until last 
night.” . 

“Thats a pretty tall bluff, young 
lady,” Nolan accused her. 

“What’s a bluff? I don’t know what 
you’re talking about. I’m not trying 
to bluff any one. Come to business, Mr. 
Nolan. What has happened to Mr. 
Fraser?” 

Nolan, half regretting his gullibility 
in doubting her complicity at first, from 
the blank sincerity of her tone, decided 
to waste no more time in being bluffed. 
“That'll do,” he said. “I'll come to the 
point. How much do you want for that 
paper of Dupont’s? I’m prepared to do 
business, and I want to do it quick.” 

“Mr. Nolan, upon my soul, I haven’t 
an idea of what you’re talking about. 
What paper? Who is Dupont? What 
has happened to Mr. Fraser?” 

“Say, young lady, how much longer 
are you going to keep this game up? 
Don’t you realize yet that Fraser knows 
you stole the paper from his cabin? 
Don’t you realize yet that your game 
was up as soon as Fraser found your 
glove there, not twenty minutes after 
you left?” 

Utterly perplexed, wondering 
whether or not she had to do with a 
madman, Stella stared at the telephone 
as if she might visualize through it this 
extraordinary character at the other end 
of the line. And then light suddenly 
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dawned upon her. “Skinny Graves!” 
she cried>out, as her memory carried 
her back in a long leap to certain scenes 
of her trip north. “It “was Skinny 
Graves!” she repeated, relief and hatred 
and victory all blended in her voice. 

“Eh? Whats that you said?” de- 
manded Nolan, still suspiciously. 

“Did you say some one stole some- 
thing from Mr. Fraser?” she asked, de- 
termined now to get to the bottom of it. 

“Did you say you didn’t know it?” 
Nolan taunted her. 

“Yes, I say it, and Pd swear it with 
my last breath. What was it Mr. Fra- 
ser lost? Tell me.” 

“That paper—the confession signed 
by Curtis Dupont, the only thing that 
will clear Fraser. I’ve got to have it, 
and I think we can come to satisfac- 
tory ik 

“Clear him of what? What’s he 
charged with? Look here, Mr. Nolan, 
I declare to you this is the first time 
I have heard of all this. I think I know 
where I can get that paper you speak 
of, and I'll tell you why later. I haven’t 
got it and never had it. But if you 
want to get it, youll have to tell me 
what all this is about, for I can’t see 
head nor tail to it. Now you tell me 
what’s happened, and I’ll tell you—I’ll 
help you get the paper.” 

Nolan hesitated a moment. Stella 
certainly acted less and less as if she 
were guilty. But Clark, the lawyer, had 
been so impressively certain about her 
guilt when Nolan went over the case 
with him that Nolan found it hard to 
dismiss his suspicions of her; and 
harder still because he was constantly 
on his guard against being betrayed for 
no gain. But, after all, what hurt would 
it do to tell Stella what she seemed to 
want to know? If she were only bluff- 
ing, if she knew it already, then assur- 
edly there was no harm in repeating it 
to her; and if she were really in igno- 
rance of Fraser’s predicament through 
some extraordinary combination of 


facts, then it was only fair for her to 
know what had happened. 

“Well, then,” he said, “here goes: 
Fraser assumed the guilt for the em- 
bezzlement of one Curtis Dupont eleven 
years ago, and got away safely to South 
America ; Dupont insisted upon his tak- 
ing with him a confession to use in case 
he were caught. Fraser returned to 
New York on the ship with you. Some 
one on the ship stole that confession, 
and the Duponts, to save themselves, 
have taken Fraser up and treated him 
like he was a king, just so that he would 
not blab. And Dupont’s girl has simply 
tied him around her little finger, and is 
ridiculing him behind his back. I’ve 
come here to save Fraser, who refuses 
to save himself. I thought at first the 
Duponts had got the confession them- 
selves from you, but this morning I 
found ou z 

“From me? Why from me?” inter- 
rupted Stella. 

“Because Fraser told his lawyers, be- 
fore he got tied up with these Duponts, 
that you went through his stuff on the 
ship and stole the paper. Seems he 
found one of your gloves there, and a 
lot of other things had happened to 
make him look to you as the guilty one. 
Now if you have got your paper, name 
your price, and, if it hits me, we can get 
together right away. And if you 2 

“Ts he in love with this Dupont girl? 
Is she the one who was at the theater 
with him last night?” 

“Yes—to both questions.” 

“Oh!” And after an unappreciable 
pause, Stella hurried on. “I know who 
stole the paper,” she said indignantly. 
“A man I knew on the ship wanted me 
to help him cheat Mr. Fraser in some 
way about a mine in South America. 
I—I needed the money, and promised 
to at first, but backed out at the last 
moment. Now I see that Skinny must 
have done the trick before I warned him 
not to, and left in the cabin a glove that 
I know I lost in Kingston that after- 
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noon. It’s Skinny that’s got the paper, 
Mr. Nolan; or it’s Skinny who had it, 
and knows where it is now. Wait! 


What can I do? How can I go about _ 


it? Oh, Mr. Nolan, is there such a 
great hurry? I’m that upset and ex- 
cited about it all that I can’t think 
clearly !” 

“So they are after the mine, eh?” 
Nolan asked, more to make conversa- 
tion than to get the information which 
he already possessed. For this proof 
of Stella’s innocence, after what he had 
suspected and feared, had so affected 
him that he could barely restrain him- 
self from blurting out the great secret 
between them. That, however, would 
not do; for if Stella surmised what No- 
lan really was to her, it is doubtful if 
she could continue in her zeal in Fra- 
ser’s behalf. 


“The mine, yes. But no matter about 


that now. Is there a great hurry about 
this paper which Mr. Fraser must 
have?” 


“The Duponts are after it hotfoot this 
very minute. If they get it first, you see 
where Fraser will be.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Stella moe tale: 
“We mustn’t let them get it.” ` 

“Maybe you know how we can pre- 
vent it.” 

“The only way I know is to go to this 
man’s apartment and look through his 
things and 

“Thats burglary, isn’t it?” 

“Perhaps, but if Mr. Fraser has to 
have that paper—or I might see this 
man personally and threaten him 
No, that wouldn’t do. He’d just laugh 
at me. Oh, Mr. Nolan, I can’t possibly 
think how to go about it. But, look 
here, where are you now?” 

“Around the corner from the Ven- 
dome Theater.” 

“Good! I'll come right up there, and 
maybe I can think up some plan on my 
way up. Mr. Graves, the man we’re 
after, lives at Mobb’s Hotel, in Forty- 
first Street. Pll meet you there. We've 


got to start work there, and we might 
as well meet on the spot. You be think- 
ing it over, and I will, too, and perhaps 
we can hit upon something. We must 
get that paper, if we have to break into 
his rooms. Pll see you as soon as pos- 
sible. I’m awfully anxious to know 
you. Good-by.” 

“I wonder,” muttered Nolan, as he 
hung up the receiver, “if she’d be so 
anxious if she really knew.” And, with 
a dry chuckle, and with shoulders more 
erect after the loss of the weight they 
had carried when he entered the tele- 
phone booth, he crossed over toward 
the rendezvous. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GLORIA GETS TWISTED. 


Here Stella had the truth at last, here 
the clearing up of all that had mysti- 
fied her since Fraser’s inexplicable dis- 
appearance from the ship. And she had 
it in her hands to save Fraser from his 
folly, and guard him against being de- 
spoiled of what was his. As she ran 
up the stairs two at a time to get her 
hat, she cast up the possibilities of her 
getting hold of that very necessary doc- 
ument before Curtis Dupont should de- 
stroy it. And it must be admitted that 
she took a grim pleasure in the thought 
that the consequénces of her activities 
—granted that they were successful— 
would redound upon that large and con- 
fident young lady who had eyed her 
with suspicious scorn in the theater, 
who had flirted desperately with Fraser, 
while she was deliberately double- 
crossing him. 

As she put her hat on with some care, 
and poked two loose tendrils up under 
the brim, she was debating whether she 
should go direct to Streeter’s office, 
where she knew Skinny would be, and 
try by sheer force of argument and 
threat to gain possession of the paper, 
or whether she should take advantage 
of his known absence, get into his room 
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somehow or other, and turn his things 
upside down until she had found what 
she wanted. Whether or not the act 
were right in itself she did not consider; 
she told herself, with conviction, that 
the end justified any means. Nor did 
the possible consequences of her bur- 
glarious intent deter her; if only she 
could get the paper into Fraser’s hands, 
or Nolan’s, she did not much care what 
price she had to pay for it. But when 
she left her room to go uptown, she was 
as far from a decision between the two 
methods as she had been at first. 

Fortunately for her, as it turned out, 
the landlady met her on the stairs to 
announce a caller: “Miss Gloria Du- 
pont to see you.” 

“To see me?” ejaculated Stella, sur- 
prised and incredulous. 

“So she said.” 

“Send her up,” requested Stella, after 
a second’s hesitation, as she turned back 
toward her room. Almost instinctively, 
in the desire to keep secret her inten- 
tions, she threw off her hat and jacket, 
got them out of sight, and threw a ki- 
mono about her. And when Gloria 
reached the door, Stella was carelessly 
arranging her hair in the mirror. 

Gloria was flushed and hot and al- 
most panting. Stella saw at a glance 
that she was much perturbed over some- 
thing, and this knowledge helped her 
to keep her wits about her, and her 
nerves under cool control. But what on 
earth could this Dupont girl want? 

“Is this Miss Harcourt?” inquired 
Gleria, breathing hard. 

“Yes—at least that’s my stage name. 
Come in and sit down, won’t you?” Her 
invitation lacked in cordiality what it 
had in calmness. She was reading Glo- 
ria through and through. 

“Thanks, but I can’t stay. J came 
to see you about Has a man 
named Nolan been to see you?” Gloria 
blurted out, for she had been too wor- 
ried, in too much of a hurry to have 
formulated a discreet plan of action; 


then, too, she was too sure of the rela- 
tionship between Stella and Skinny 
Graves to lay much stress upon the im- 
portance of being discreet. 

“What an extraordinary question, 
Miss Dupont! Certainly not. I don’t 
know any one of that name, to my 
knowledge. Why do you ask?” 

“Well, because he’s coming here. 
He'll be here sooner or later. He wants 
to see you about that paper you stole 
from Andrew Fraser. There’s no time 
to waste in beating about the bush, so 
I won’t mince matters with you. He 
wants that paper, and I was most scared 
to death to think he might have got 
here first and made you give it up to 
him some way or another.” 

“So you want it, too?” commented 
Stella, throwing off her reserve and be- 
ginning to play the game as she saw it. 

“Sure we do, so long as you don’t 
raise your price on us.” 

“Tt seems queer to me,” hazarded 
Stella, “that you haven’t got it already. 
You’ve had chances enough.” Now 
Stella saw clearly both past and future: 
she saw Skinny trying to blackmail the 
Duponts, saw Dupont and his daughter 
holding up the payment to him in the 
hope that they might so influence Fra- 
ser as to make the paper unnecessary, 
saw Nolan come on the scene and 
frighten the Duponts by the threat of 
getting the paper at any cost and clear- 
ing Fraser; and, what is more, she saw 
here, if she could only succeed in play- 
ing her part convincingly, a method 
practically certain of getting the paper 
away from Skinny without trouble. 

“Don’t rub it in,” begged Gloria. 
“We thought we could get along with- 
out it.” 

“But you couldn’t, after all, eh? Fra- 
ser was too—well, he began to see 
through your game, I suppose. You 
weren’t quite smooth enough to hold 
him. Is that it?” 

“Now you're getting personal, Miss 
Harcourt. I came here to talk busi- 
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ness, and not to listen to slams. This 
duffer Nolan is a shrewd one, and he’ll 
start talking big about paying you 
money for it. But, as a matter of fact, 
he hasn’t got a cent of real money. So 
Fraser tells me, and he ought to know. 
And he’ll try some foxy game to do you 
out of the paper without you getting 
a cent.” ; 

“You don’t think hes got any 
money ?” asked Stella reflectively. 

“Not a red cent. You could tell that 
by the way he acts.” 

“Then you think it would be a waste 
of our time to bargain with him at all.” 

“No more chance getting a nickel out 
of him than you have of getting it out 
of the mint. But we’ve got the coin, 
and we're ready to do business. I just 
wanted to warn yQu.” 

“Then why don’t you do business?” 
demanded Stella. 

“Were trying to get hold of your 
friend Graves now, but it seems we 
can’t connect. You don’t know where 
a person could find him, do you?” 

“Sure, I know. Have you got the 
cash with you?” 

“Not here. Dad’s got it. All I’ve got 
to do is to send in a still alarm for him.” 

“Well, then, let’s get busy. Skinny 
won’t be home all day, most likely. But 
I know where to catch him.” Stella 
thought a moment. If she had the meet- 
ing at Skinny’s hotel, she was sure to 
run into old Nolan, whom she had asked 
to wait there. She had to avoid a ren- 
contre with him. For, unless she 
got an opportunity to speak to him in 
private, which would at once create sus- 
picion, the old man would not under- 
stand what was going on, would intrude 
himself where he was not wanted, and 
would ruin her whole plan. Therefore 
she had to. have the rendezvous else- 
where. “You get hold of your fa- 
ther,” she said, “and have him bring 
the cash up to Isidore Streeter’s office, 
in the Longacre Building. I think Skin- 
ny’s there; but if he isn’t, I'll get hold 


~ much. 


of him and we'll push this through right. 
away.” à 

Gloria’s relief was manifest. “I fig- 
ured,” she said, “that you wouldn’t be 
foolish enough to throw us down. Can 
I use the phone in the house here?” 

“Tt’ll cost you a nickel. It would be 
charged up to me, and I don’t see any 
reason why I should pay it.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. A nickel won’t 
break me. Here you are.” Gloria 
fished a nickel out of her purse and laid 
it on the dressing table. 

“Wait just a minute, and I’ll be with 
you.” 

Gloria waited while Stella threw on 
her hat and jacket. 

Downstairs, Gloria sat at the tele- 
phone and called up first Dupont’s office. 
Dupont was not there, but had left word 
that he would call Gloria up at the house 
at regular intervals as he prosecuted his 
search. Gloria fished up another nickel 
and called the house. Fraser, still sit- 
ting dreaming over the morning paper 
in the library, waiting for Gloria to 
come down from her room, answered 
the phone. And it is putting it mildly 
to say that the sound of his voice dis- 
concerted Gloria. She recovered her 
composure by an effort of will, and 
tried her best to talk as if nothing out 
of the ordinary had happened. 

“Gloria, where on earth are you? I 
didn’t think you had gone out yet,” Fra- 
ser exclaimed. 

“Why, how perfectly funny,” she 
cried. “I went out not ten minutes after 
I left you. I looked for you and couldn't 
find you. I guess you must have gone 
back to sleep.” She laughed nervously. 

Fraser said nothing, but thought 
“Did you want to speak with 
me?” he asked coldly. 

“No, I—I wanted to speak with 
Marie. I—II left—I wanted ” Glo- 
ria, stumbling around in a vain search 
for a plausible excuse, finally gave it up 
and offered none. Fraser must think 
what he would. “I want to speak with 
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Marie, if you'll be good enough to call 
her, Andy.” 

“Certainly.” 

Marie was not far to seek. She had 
run to the library when she heard the 
telephone ring, and had started away 
again when she heard Fraser answering 
it. Fraser called her back, surrendered 
the telephone to her, and walked over by 
the windows at the opposite side of the 
room. 

Fearful that Fraser might be eaves- 
dropping, Gloria lowered her voice to 
a whisper. “Can Mr. Fraser hear what 
I say?” she asked the maid. 

“Speak louder, please, Miss Gloria. 
I can’t hear what you say.” 

Gloria repeated her question in a 
louder tone, with a sidelong glance at 
Stella, who was standing by. 

Marie heard this time. She turned to 
look at Fraser, who stood peering out 
of the window. “No, he can’t hear,” 
she told Gloria. 

“Well, then,” said Gloria, with relief, 
“father will be calling up soon. You 
stay right there by the telephone so 
‘that Mr. Fraser can’t beat you to-it 
when he rings up. And you tell father 
to meet me—vwell, it can’t be helped if 
Mr. Fraser does hear it—to meet me 
right away at the office of Isidore 
Streeter, Longacre Building. Get all 
that?” 

“Yes,” said ‘Marie. 
right away: 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t repeat it!” 
Gloria broke in, with a sharp exclama- 
tion. “If you’ve got it, all right. Don’t 
forget it. But don’t shout it all over 
the house.” 

Gloria rang off, and Stella took her 

turn at the telephone, putting in a call 
for Streeter’s office. Skinny was there, 
and came speedily to the phone. 
- “This is Stella speaking. Miss Du- 
pont is here with me. She has got the 
cash coming, and wants to put through 
that deal you started with her. She’s in 
a hurry. Can I-bring her right up?” 


“To meet you 


Skinny was astounded. “What’s your 
game, Stell?” 

“T said Miss Dupont came to me to 
find out where you were. She wants 
that paper, after all. I’m going to bring 
her right up to see you. You have the 
paper ready, and she'll have the cash, 
and it'll be finished in no time. She’s 
right here now, by my side. Of course 
I expect my share. What did you 
think ?” 

Skinny groped for ideas. Was it 
possible that Stella had finally learned 
how to take care of herself? Was it 
possible that she had turned over a new 
leaf, and had decided to make some- 
thing out of life? “What’s the trouble, 
Stell? Job huntin’ gettin’ sort o’ tire- 
some?” laughed Skinny. 

“Yes, you hit it the first time, Skinny. 
We'll talk about the split later. Miss 
Dupont’s in_a great hurry now, and I 
won't hold up the game. I know you'll 
treat me square. Shall I bring her 
along?” 

“I knew you'd come around after a 
while,” Skinny rejoined. “You hain’t 
such a fool but what you’d see sooner 
or later which side your bread was but- 
tered on. Bring the dame right along. 
The sooner the better. TIl be here 
waitin’ for you. But you don’t get no 
split out of this. You hain’t done noth- 
in’ to deserve it.” 

“We wont quarrel about that, 
Skinny. You won’t turn me down alto- 
gether ; I know that much. We’ll be 
right up.” 

Skinny, much pleased with his success 
at making Stella come to her senses, 
left word with Streeter that he would be 
back at once, and requested the private 
office for himself for a few minutes 
when he did get back. Stella, he cal- 
culated, had found it hard enough to 
find her first position, and had there- 
fore been disheartened at the task of 
finding a second one, and, being 
daunted, had adopted the path of least 
resistance and turned back to him for 
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assistance and encouragement. He was 
so sure of her, and of her conversion, 
that it did not occur to him to mistrust 
her, Even if he had doubted her sin- 
gle-mindedness, the suspicion would not 
have deterred him from pursuing the 
path she pointed out to him; for he was 
too constantly on his guard to be dou- 
ble-crossed by a woman. And so he 
hurried across Times Square to his 
hotel to get the old confession of Du- 
pont’s, 

Mobb’s Hotel was only a saloon, to 
give it its proper name. The hotel part 
consisted merely of furnished rooms 
for men only, and entrance to the room 
was gained either through a busy bar- 
room or else by means of a side door, 
through a dark and dingy sitting room 
cluttered with dirty tables, where pa- 
trons known personally to the propri- 
etor might sit and guzzle in secret 
defiance of the Sunday-closing laws. 
Skinny chose to enter through the side 
door, but stopped short at the sight of a 
man sitting at one of the tables in the 
corner of the sitting room. The man 
was obviously waiting for some one. 
Straining his eyes to peer through the 
` half darkness of the little room, Skinny 
recognized him as the man whom the 
office boy in Brennan & Clark’s law 
office had pointed out to him as Philip 
Nolan, Fraser’s partner in South Amer- 
ica. And as the importance of dodging 
Mr. Nolan for the present dawned upon 
Skinny, he backed out quietly and went 
round the corner to the public entrance 
to the bar. 

“Say, Zach,” he asked the bartender, 
“what’s that guy want that’s sittin’ in 
the corner there in the next room?” 

“Dunno, Skinny. Come in ten min- 
utes ago, asked for a drink and a place 
to sit down and wait. I asked him 
what’s he waitin’ for, and he says to 
pass the time. So I let him sit there out 
œ sight. “Looks like he’d been on an 
all-night bat and was afraid to go home. 
Why? Know him, do you?” 


“Ye-uh. Do me a favor, Zach. Let 
me go up to my room the back way. 
He’s waitin’ for me, and I want to 
dodge him for a while yet. And in 
half an hour from now, at, half past 
eleven prompt, you go shake him up 
and ask him what’s he waitin’ for. If 
he don’t want to tell you, you find out 
if he hain’t waitin’ for me. You can 
say I expected him, if you want to. 
And when he says yes, as he’s certain to 
do, you tell him he can find me over 
in Izzy Streeter’s office. You know the 
address. Get all that, Zach?” 

“T hain’t no fool, Skinny. I don’t 
need no map to see my way home.” The 
bartender swabbed the bar with a dirty 
rag and looked wise. 

Skinny was satisfied. He crossed 
over to the telephone, dropped his nickel 
into the slot, and called up Roxy Quinn. 

“Roxy,” he said, “we’ve got that guy 
Nolan where we want him now. He’s 
here at Mobb’s place, waitin’ for me, 
and Stell’s over at Izzy’s. I want to 
put through a little deal with her over 
there before I ring her old man in on 
her. I’ve left word with Zach to send 
Nolan over there to see me at eleven- 
thirty prompt. You get hold of the 
insurance company and have ’em send 
their lawyer and a detective up to Izzy’s 
office at eleven-thirty, and we'll intro- 
duce Stell to her dad. Get me?” 

Having but a block to go, Skinny was 
back in his office before the girls got 
there. Streeter gave him the use of the 
private office, a typical room with a 
green rug, golden-oak business furni- 
ture, and huge autographed photos of 
vaudeville stars stuck up in confusion 
on the walls. Skinny cocked his feet 
up on the desk, lighted one of his ciga- 
rettes, and waited. He had smoked it 
perhaps half through when he heard the 
outer door open, and Stella’s voice ask- 
ing boldly for him. Skinny got up in 
a hurry and went to the door. 

“Hello, girls!” he said, with as near 
an approach to cordiality as was -pos- 
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sible for him. “Ready to do business?” 
He fixed his keen black eyes upon Stella 
as he awaited their answer. 

Stella met his inquisitive stare with 
the utmost composure. “Not just yet, 
Skinny,” she said. “Miss Dupont, here, 
has got to wait for her father, who’s 
bringing the money. I guess we can 
afford to wait, though, can’t we?” She 
laughed knowingly. 

“I reckon we can if they can,” Skinny 
replied lugubriously. “Come on in a 
minute, Stell. I want to see you.” He 
stood back and made an imperative ges- 
ture toward the private room. 

Stella was instantly on her guard. 
What that meant she could not imagine, 
but she had gone too far already to give 
up the ship now. Perhaps Skinny had 
seen through her quick change of pur- 
pose, and had divined a subterfuge. 
“What do you want?” she demanded. 

“I want to talk over some things with 
you while we’re waitin’,” was all Skinny 
would tell her. 

“All right.” She arose and took a 
step toward the door. Skinny disap- 
peared into the private office. Stella 
came back to Gloria and whispered: 
“Let me tell you for your own good, 
you want to look out for him or he'll 
try something foxy with you.” 

“Trust me,” said Gloria, in a whisper. 

Stella hurried in to see Skinny. 
“What do you want?” she demanded 
again. 

“Most I wanted,” said Skinny, “was 
to tell you that if you'll hang around 
for a little while after these folks go, 
we'll talk about a split on this deal. I 
spose you expect something, though I 
don’t see how you can claim it.” 

“I'm going to need all the money I 
can get,” Stella replied, with a sudden 
sense of relief at this statement of 
Skinny’s desires. “It’s no easy matter 
to find a job in this town.” 

“No,” Skinny replied smugly,. “it 
hain’t. I thought a second dose of it 
would just about cure you. You hang 


around with me from now on, and you 
won't have to worry about a job any 
more. Say, how did this Dupont peach 
come to call on you?” 

“Fraser’s got tired of her, so far as 
I can make out, and she’s afraid their 
bluff has been called. And, rather than 
let him have it, she’s willing to pay good 
money for the confession. Fraser told 
her I stole the paper, and she came to 
me for it naturally. That was sort of 
a dirty trick, Skinny, saddling it on me. 
When she first told me what she was 
after, I couldn’t see head nor tail to it, 
and I pretty near gave myself away. 
But I managed to draw her out with- 
out her knowing it, and so I got wise 
to the whole deal. But what is this 
confession, Skinny? I couldn’t quite 
make out what it was, and I didn’t dare 
ask her for fear of giving my game 
away. What is it, anyway?” 

Skinny laughed in approbation. “You 
certainly are a smooth one, Stell. You 
and me ought to make a pretty good 
team. So you put it over on her with- 
out her gettin’ wise to you, eh?” Skinny 
laughed again. 

“You haven't answered my question 
yet, Skinny,” Stella reminded him. 
“What is that paper? Let’s see it a 


` minute, will you?” 


Skinny, still smiling, put his hand to- 
ward his pocket, and suddenly drew it 
away again, and the smile faded from 
his face as he bent a keen glance upon 
Stella. There was something a trace 
too eager about her request, an anxious 
and betraying twitch of the hand she 
had held out for the paper, an indescrib- 
able air of triumph about her as her 
sharp eyes caught his hand going pock- 
etward. Stella might bear watching, 
after all; yet he must handle her with 
gloves if he wanted to keep her in the 
office till Nolan arrived, and Roxy 
Quinn with the detectives. “That paper 
means too much to me just at this min- 
ute to let go of it even to my best friend, 
Stell,” he said decisively. “You know 
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if a man don’t look out for himself, noś 
body else will. You pass up the sight 
of it, and take my word for what it is.” 

Stella could hardly keep from biting 
her lip in chagrin and dismay. Victory 
had been in her hands, only to be dashed 
out again by her own nervous tremor. 
Had that momentary loss of her perfect 
self-control betrayed her to Skinny? Or 
was he actuated solely by his instinc- 
tive shrewdness? “Do as you like about 
that,” she told him. “I was only anx- 
ious to know what this deal is I’ve 
stumbled across.” 

“Well, P1 tell you about it.” 

But Skinny’s recital was interrupted 
at the moment by the arrival of Curtis 
Dupont, who had been prowling around 
Times Square looking for Skinny, and 
had just called up his house on chance, 
to be informed by Marie of the ren- 
dezvous set by Gloria. And with Du- 
pont’s presence there was no further 
need of waiting. “Skinny called them 
into the private office and took the of- 
fensive at once. 

“Now don’t you folks think,” he said 
impressively, “that you can fool me with 
any more bluffs, I’ve fiddled around 
with you long enough, and it don’t go 
any longer. Unless you’ve got the cash 
ready to put right down on this desk, 
we'll call this little meeting off now, 
because I hain’t got any time to waste.” 

Dupont, sinking into a chair near the 
door, sought Gloria’s eye for his cue, 
tapped his breast pocket, and nodded 
at her. Then he drew out a handker- 
chief and wiped his forehead nervously. 
Gloria saw that her father had lost his 
nerve completely. She stepped up to 
the desk behind which Skinny sat tilted 
back, leaned her elbow on the top of 
it, and said: “We've got the cash, Mr. 
Graves, and Pm going to do the busi- 
ness. Count dad out of it. The ques- 
tion is, have you got what we want, and 
are you going to give it to us in return 
for our money?” 

Stella, pale-faced in spite of herself, 


and quivering inside with apprehension 
and excitement, left the window where 
she had been standing when Gloria and 
her father entered, and flitted back to 
Skinny, standing watchfully between 
him and Gloria. Skinny gave her a 
baleful glance. 

“Let’s see your money first,” he re- 
quested Gloria. 

Gloria walked back to her father, got 
the oblong package from him, broke it 
open, and gave it to Skinny. “Count 
it,” she said. 

“Back up out of my light, Stell,” he 
commanded. “I can’t see.” And he 
accompanied his request with a stare 
that brooked no disobedience. Stella 
backed up while he counted over the 
notes, and announced the sum as cor- 
rect. And her nails gouged into her 
palms as Skinny thrust the notes into 
one pocket and pulled a leather wallet 
from the other. 

“There,” he said, “is what you want.” 
With a motion too quick for Stella to 
intercept, he had drawn the old con- 
fession from the wallet and put it into 
Gloria’s hand. - “Look out!” he cried, 
at the same time, for Stella had sprung 
forward, her eyes aflame, her face and 
lips like chalk. “Look out!” he re- 
peated, rising in his chair and facing 
Stella. 

Stella stopped short. Gloria, her hand 
closed over the old, torn paper, drew 
back a pace and looked from Skinny to 
Stella, hardly knowing what to make of 
this sudden change from calm to im- 
pending storm. “What’s the trouble 
now?” she inquired. 

Stella grasped her last chance. “Look 
out yourself, Miss Dupont,” she cried 
to Gloria, taking her by the arm. “Just 
what I told you! Skinny’s trying 
tricks. That isn’t the paper I stole. 
It isn’t. I know it isn’t. I’ve nevet 
had my eyes on that paper before.” 

Skinny laughed scornfully, and won- 
dered what Stella’s next move would 
be. 
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“You robber!” Gloria cried wrath- 
fully. “If you’ve tried any funny work 
now: eS 

“Look at it and see,” Skinny coun- 
seled. 

“Fine advice,” Stella flung in Skin- 
ny’s face, “when you know she’s never 
seen it before, and wouldn’t know it if 


she saw it. You’re trying to do either - 


her or me, Skinny Graves, and I know 
it”? 

Gloria, much perplexed, unfolded the 
old note, and started to look it over. 
Stella caught her by the arm. “Let’s 
see,” she begged, “whether that’s the 
one I got for him or not. Hes trying 
todo me. Don’t let him! It isn’t fair.” 

Gloria looked down at her pathetic, 
pleading face, and started in her bewil- 
derment to hand the paper over to her. 
Dupont, from his corner, and Skinny, 
from his position by the desk, uttered 
cries of warning simultaneously, „and 
leaped forward toward the girls. But 
they were too late. For Stella, having 
tied Gloria’s wits up in a veritable tan- 
gle of puzzlement and suspicions, had 
snatched the paper from her and darted 
toward the door, leaving Gloria staring 
stupidly at her empty hand. Skinny 
leaped for her and missed. She was 
safe away. 

But no! She had forgotten Dupont 
by the door. She swerved out to dodge 
him as she passed. He was old and 
not active. But the room was small and 
the door narrow. As she circled round 
him to dash through the door, he thrust 
out his foot. She stumbled over it and 
fell headlong on the floor. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FRASER MAKES A BARGAIN. 


If Fraser had been disposed to have 
any belief in old Notan’s impassioned 
denunciation of Dupont and his daugh- 
ter, it was because he had faith in the 
old man’s probity of purpose, and not 


because Nolan had destroyed his faith. 


6A 


in the Duponts. And if Nolan had in- 
fluenced him to the point of demanding 
explanations from Dupont and Gloria, 
instead of wiping out the charges with 
a contemptuous incredulity, as would 
have been the case had any other man 
made the charges, it was because he 
owed Nolan so much consideration in 
return for the heroic and voluntary sac- 
rifice Nolan had made for him; and not 
because he thought the charges were 
worth investigating. Nolan’s cool and 
deliberate sacrifice had moved him to 
the quick, but had not really touched 
his deep-rooted concern for Gloria and 
her father. Such was the spirit in which 
Fraser had descended from his room 
that morning and asked Gloria for her 
immediate attention; at that time, Fra- 
ser was ready to accept almost any plau- 
sible explanation. 

But from that time on, Gloria’s care- 
less procedure was incontrovertible evi- 
dence against her, evidence that Fraser . 
could not possibly overlook. Her un- 
willingness to listen to him then, when 
she should have been anxious to clear 
matters up; her eagerness to be off 
about some mysterious errand, and her 
embarrassed insistence upon its impor- 
tance, and finally her secret exit from 
the house, showing her mistrust of him, 
and the. ensuing business at the tele- 
phone as he waited in the library—all 
this was evidence that no sane-minded 
man could view without ‘complete 
change of faith. 

Dupont and Gloria would still have 
their chance to explain things; but the 
explanation, to be acceptable to him 
now, must be letter perfect, without 
loopholes or evasions, capable of being 
proven to the last statement. More- 
over, Fraser felt that he could no longer 
stay as a friend in this house where his 
hosts were working constantly behind 
his back for his undoing. They might 
or might not be actively engaged in try- 
ing to do him out of his mine; at any 
rate, they were assuredly not the sin- 
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cere, upright, single-minded people he 
had thought them; at best, they were 
hypocrites and backbiters, so far below 
the level upon which his idealistic vision 
had seen them that he regretted having 
given them any consideration. And the 
pique he felt at having been thus griev- 
ously hoodwinked by them made him 
more bitter at them than if they had per- 
sistently neglected him from the start. 

Fraser told himself, there in the li- 
brary, that he had been a fool. Nolan 
had discovered it and proved it to him, 
but at what a cost to Nolan! And Fra- 
ser told himself, with a savage accent, 
that Nolan’s sacrifice would not be in 
vain, and that if he could possibly bring 
it about, he must save Nolan from com- 
pleting his sacrifice and get him securely 
out of New York before the law’s heavy 
hand fell upon him. The longer Fraser 
persisted in his foolishness, so much 
the longer would Nolan dally about 
New York, showing himself freely, 
thrusting himself heedlessly into danger, 
in the effort to waken what little wits 
Fraser had left. Nolan must be found 
and warned before it was too late. But 
where to find him? 

Fraser tried to deduce, from what 
Nolan had said, where the old man 
would be most likely to go. To the the- 
ater, of course, to see Stella. Stella 
would not be there at this hour. Nolan 
must have left the theater some time 
before. He would have obtained Stella’s 
address. Fraser started across to the 
phone to call up the theater, but the 
phone rang before he was halfway 
there. The maid, hovering about the 
room and the hall outside, in obedience 
to Gloria’s command that she answer 
the phone instead of Fraser, ran past 
Fraser and caught up the instrument 
to answer it. Fraser stood back in mild 
astonishment and watched her, as she 
cast a furtive eye toward him. 

What Fraser heard was this: “Yes, 
Mr. Dupont, this is Marie. She is out. 
She left word for you to go to meet 


her at——” The maid turned to Fra- 
ser with a despairing glance; Fraser 
stood his ground and deliberately lis- 
tened. Dupont was growing imperative 
in his demands for the rest of the mes- 
sage. Finally Marie yielded unwillingly 
to her master’s importunate request. 
“Meet you at Mr. Streeter’s office, 
Longacre Building,” she said. She 
hung up the receiver and looked round 
appealingly at Fraser. “Please don’t 
let on ” she began. 

But Fraser turned on his heel without 
a word and left the room. He owed 
it to himself and to Nolan to have a 
look-in on this mysterious meeting. If 
they were after the mine, they would 
take Nolan’s share as well; and if it 
wasn’t the mine they were after, then 
Fraser owed it to himself to cease giv- 
ing them any more honorable considera- 
tion. And most. likely Nolan himself 
would show up there sooner or later. . 

Thus it happened that Fraser opened 
the outer door of the office at the very 
moment that Skinny was engaged in 
counting over the money given him by 
Gloria. “Waiting for Mr. Dupont,” he 
informed the office boy, who had 
stepped forward. Without awaiting the 
invitation, he sat down upon the hard 
settee upon which Gloria and Stella had 
waited minutes before, and instinctively 
cast a suspicious glance at the closed 
door leading to the private office. “In- 
stinctively” is the word, for at that mo- 
ment the occupants of the room were 
watching Skinny’s count, and Fraser 
could not have heard the sound of a full 
breath had the door been wide open. 

Then a hysterical pandemonium broke 
loose. “Look out!” he heard a gruff 
voice shout, a voice that was vaguely 
familiar to him, although he could not 
exactly identify it. Then Gloria’s voice, 
in troubled query; then the voice of 
Stella Manning: “That isn’t the paper 
I stole”; and a lot more that Fraser 
couldn’t quite understand, for his mind 
was occupied with the assimilation of 
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that fact; then indiscriminate shouting, 
ending with the rush of many feet? the 
thud of a heavily falling body, Stella’s 
shrill cry for help. The whole scene, 
from that period of silence to Stella’s 
last cry, could not have taken over ten 
seconds. 

Fraser leaped for the door and 
pushed it open. It struck Stella’s prone 
body before it had opened far enough 
to admit him. 

“You keep out, Izzy!” that same fa- 
miliar deep voice shouted. “Well at- 
tend to this.” 

Fraser twisted his arm around the 
edge of the door, gripped Stella by the 
shoulder, lifted her out of the way, and 
set her on her feet as he pushed his way 
into the room. Skinny stopped his rush 
at the sight of Fraser. Gloria had not 
yet recovered from her bewilderment. 
Dupont was standing back to permit 
Skinny to deal with Stella. And Stella, 
the moment she saw Fraser, thrust the 
confession toward him with a frenzied 
appeal to “take it before they get it 
again.” 

Fraser looked at her, at the paper she 
held, and his glance circled in mute 
question around the group standing be- 
fore him. He did not lift his hand to 
take the paper. 

Skinny saw his hesitation, put it down 
to cowardice on his part, or at any rate 
a disinclination to mingle in a little 
niuss with the odds so heavily against 
him; Skinny, rendered desperate at the 
thought of the enormous loss to him if 
Fraser escaped, and relying confidently 
upon Dupont’s immediate intercession 
to rescue the paper, made a determined 
leap for Frager’s throat, or for any part 
of Fraser’s anatomy that his hands 
chanced to reach. “Wade into him, 
you, Dupont,” he implored. 

Dupont backed up two paces. Glo- 
ria followed Skinny’s rush with an en- 
ergy born of desperation, so that the 
lathlike Skinny, catapulted from Fra- 
ser’s fist, which came up from his hip 


in the nick of time, caromed into her 
and knocked them both flat. 

Thus temporarily relieved of his as- 
sailants from in front, Fraser slammed 
the door shut behind him, and threw 
the catch down to lock it, thus guarding 
effectually against a rear attack. Stella 
came up close beside him, as if to lend 
her assistance. Gloria scrambled to her 
feet with more haste than grace, and 
charged down upon Stella again. Fra- 
ser stepped between them. 

“Hold your horses a minute, Gloria 
he told her sternly. “Let’s get some 
little idea of what’s going on here.” 

“You keep out of this!” she flashed 
at him. “That paper’s mine. She stole 
it out of my hand by a dirty trick.” 

“The paper’s yours?” Fraser echoed 
grimly. “How did it come to be yours ?” 

“Because—because ” Gloria stum- 
bled over the impossible explanation. 

Stella was quick to see the reason 
for her embarrassment. “Because she 
just_ let Skinny Graves blackmail her 
out of ten thousand for it,” she ex- 
claimed, with a pardonable note of tri- 
umph. 

“Ts that true, Gloria?” Fraser de- 
manded. 

Gloria’s only reply was a furious re- 
newal of her rush at Stella. A second 
time Fraser had to intervene by phys- 
ical force. “Better give me that for the 
present, Miss—Miss Harcourt,” he said 
coldly. “Fill we see how we stand. So 
you knew this man Graves all the time, 
eh? You were in league with him from 
the first day you saw me?” he charged 
her. 

Her eyes met his squarely as she gave 
him the paper. “I never knew before 
what he really was. I made a mistake 
at first, but di 

Fraser, revealing not the slightest in- 
terest in her anxious attempt at self- 
vindication, interrupted her by turning 
deliberately away to face Dupont him- 
self. “So you and your precious daugh- 
ter,” he exclaimed, with manifest scorn, 
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“let yourselves be blackmailed by these 
sharpers, eh? Thought you’d make sure 
at any cost of being able to escape law? 
Refused to put any trust in me asa 
friend, refused to have any faith in my 
friendship, and have been working be- 
hind my. back from the first minute I 
saw you. Well, what did Graves rook 
you for this?” 

“Ten thousand, Andy,” Dupont burst 
out, with a shaking voice. “And we 
can’t afford to lose it. Can’t you make 
him give it back? If I’ve got to stand 
trial for this, I must have it to make 
restitution and get a lighter sentence. 
Andy, don’t you see what a position 
I’m in?” 

Fraser laughed. “You never spoke 
of helping me to make restitution when 
you thought I was going to suffer for 
it, did you?” 

“We were going to,” Gloria spoke up 
quickly, while her father sought for 
words. “We intended to all the time.” 

“Yet you make plans to pay out ten 
thousand to get hold of this. Your 
stories don’t quite jibe, Gloria. If you 
get your ten thousand, you'll have to 
fish for it. That’s your affair and not 
mine.” 

“Well, then,” snapped Gloria spite- 
fully, “that woman has got to give me 
the paper or I’ll have her arrested for 
theft and blackmail.” 

“T won’t give it up,” Stella declared 
vigorously. “Do anything you want to 
with me.” 

The case of the Duponts being settled 
to his satisfaction, Fraser was able to 
turn his attention to Stella. “So, after 
you’ve got your money out of these 
people,’ he said, “you steal the paper 
from them so as to get further pay- 
ments. Is that your game? It’s a 
shrewd one if it is.” 

“Would I have given it to you if that 
was my game?” Stella asked him, al- 
most defiantly. “If I was still in league 
with Skinny Graves, would I have 
snatched the paper and tried to run for 


it? And would I have given it to you 
the first thing I saw you? Can’t you 
see that I did it only to save you?” 

Fraser looked at her in perplexity. 
There was something not quite clear 
about her actions, something that no 
theory of his could explain; yet, in view 
of that exclamation of hers that he had 
overheard, he could not possibly believe 
in her innocence. “I don’t know,” he 
said, turning away from her. “You 
may be too deep for me. There’s some- 
thing about it I don’t understand.” 

Skinny Graves had been following all 
these passages with a keen eye and a 
resourceful brain. So long as Fraser 
believed in Stella’s guilt, and so long 
as Stella still had the paper, there was 
a chance that he could keep his ship 
off the rocks and pull her through in 
safety. But now Fraser had the paper, 
and was beginning to be doubtful about 
his opinion of Stella. It was time for 
him to intervene if he meant to get 
Fraser out of the way. For if Fraser 
kept the paper, he would have in it evi- 
dence enough to clear him of the charge 
of embezzlement, and Skinny’s dream 
of coming into the gold mine must end 
in a rude awakening. 

“Cut out the gabfest!”’ he bawled out, 
in his deep tones. “Let’s get down to 
business. That paper belongs to Du- 
pont, and I’m goin’ to see that he gets 
it. If he wanted to pay me ten thou- 
sand for his autograph, I’m goin’ to sell 
to him, and it hain’t nobody’s business. 
But I hain’t crooked enough to stand 
by and see him done out of it by a dirty 
trick.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
Fraser asked, with a twinkle of amuse- 
ment. : 

“Well, I don’t s’pose I can take it off 
of you, so I’m goin’ to buy it off you,” 
said Skinny shrewdly. 
~ “What’s offered?” Fraser laughed at 
the idea. 

“There’s a guy named Nolan comin’ 
here at eleven-thirty, exact. There’s a 
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lawyer and a cop goin’ to be here at 
eleven-thirty, exact, to nab him when he 
comes in. Nolan don’t know anything 
about that. You hand that paper back 
to Dupont, and PIL tip Nolan off not 
to show up.” 

It was a sure shot, and the deadlier 
because it caught Fraser quite off his 
guard. Instinctively he looked at Stella. 
And she, perceiving his dilemma, spoke 
up quickly: “Don’t you take him up 
on that, Mr. Fraser. Hell make you 
promises and break them the next min- 
ute. The minute you give up that pa- 
per he’ll do exactly as he intended do- 
ing with Mr. Nolan.” Ş 

Skinny shot her a venomous glance 
as she thus directly betrayed what had 
been in his mind. She met his glance 
defiantly. 

“Do you know Nolan?’ Fraser 
gasped, astounded at Stella’s glib use 
of the name. 

“Yes, I was talking with him over the 
telephone not half an hour ago.” 

“Good ‘Lord!” exclaimed Fraser. 
“Did he tell yop—tell you What 
did he say, anyway ?” 

“Did he tell me what?” demanded 
Stella. 

“That he was your father?’ broke 
in Skinny, who was as surprised as. Fra- 
ser at this information. 

“My father!” cried Stella, looking 
from one to the other. 

Fraser nodded. “Ye-uh,” said Skinny, 
intent upon her. 
` “Of course not. My father’s dead,” 
she said wonderingly. 

Skinny laughed. “Well, I reckon he 
might better be than be what he is now. 
If Fraser don’t come across with the 
paper inside two minutes, he’ll be pulled 
for defraudin’ a life-insurance company 
to get his insurance. It’s up to Fraser.” 

Fraser looked at her once and quickly 
turned-away. Even the imperturbable 
and unemotional Skinny found it hard 
to meet her eyes. 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” she 


said, in a faint tone. “How do you 
know, Mr. Fraser?” 

Fraser told her exactly what he knew 
about old Nolan. Skinny broke in upon 
the narrative. “You’re wastin’ valuable 
time,” he reminded him. ‘“Nolan’ll be 
here any minute now.” 

“What guarantee have you got to 
give me that I can save Nolan if I sur- 
render the paper?” 

Skinny cogitated upon this. He was 
afraid of Gloria Dupont. That is, it 
was safe enough to sell her the paper, 
and he had no consequences to fear 
from the simple deed as long as she 
got what she bargained for; but Gloria 
done out of the bargain, robbed both 
of the money and the confession, was 
likely to go the limit to get her venge- 
ance, and especially if her father suf- 
fered by her loss. Unless he could re- 
store to her the confession, she would 
be likely to go to the district attorney 
with a full account of his deal—black- 
mail, pure and simple. A gold mine was 
of small use to him if he were in jail, 
or even if he were prevented, by fear 
of the law, from living in New York. 
Moreover, half the claim was better 
than none at all, and he had just as 
soon have Fraser’s half with freedom 
from worry about Gloria’s vengeance 
as Nolan’s half and a harpy on his trail. 
“Tl give you any guarantee you like,” 
he told Fraser, and meant it. “Only 
you’ve got to act quick.” 

“You can’t give any guarantee,” said 
Fraser, almost regretfully. “It isn’t 
you to say whether or not Nolan shall . 
be arrested.” 

“Nobody else has got anything to say 
about it—yet,” said Skinny cheerfully. 
“Nobody but me and my lawyer and 
this bunch here knows about Nolan. 
I was just goin’ to put a grand-stand 
finish on this deal by havin’ Nolan meet 
the insurance company’s detectives here 
for the first time. If I pass the word 


-to Nolan, he’ll fight shy of the place, 


and nobody’ll know where to find him. 
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So I guess I hain’t got anything to say 
about it, eh?” : 

Fraser glanced again at Stella. She 
stood quite calm, but pale, waiting upon 
Fraser’s next word. And, though she 
said nothing, the appeal in the depths 
of her brown eyes touched Fraser to 
the quick, and that even though he 
knew her to be a crook, a thief, a black- 
mailer. And a second time he looked 
away hastily, lest he be urged to sac- 
rice himself again for an unworthy 
woman. The sole consideration upon 
which he must base his decision was 
old Nolan; no one else counted. 

But Nolan, who had recklessly 
plunged into this predicament with no 
thought of self, when he knew the re- 
sult must be inevitable, but actuated 
only by a desire to save Fraser from 
his folly—Nolan must be saved. It was 
Fraser’s folly, Fraser’s weakness, that 
had brought him north. Fraser was 
the culprit in the last analysis; let 
Fraser take the blame. Nolan must be 
saved if there was a possibility of doing 
it. Thus Fraser reflected. And his 
thoughts were interrupted by the tramp 
of feet in the outer room. 

“There’s Roxy and the cops,” said 
Skinny, anxious in spite of his assumed 
bravado. 

“All right, Graves,” Fraser said. 
“You get hold of Nolan and steer him 
away from here. All I ask is half an 
hour’s leeway, and TIl get him out of 
sight. But if you don’t give me that 
PI—Til shoot you at sight, you hound 
dog!” 

In spite of himself, Skinny, whose 
nerves were no less on edge than the 
nerves of the others, winced at Fraser’s 
threat and mumbled a promise to give 
him all day if he wanted it. The office 
boy relieved the strain by announcing 
Quinn and his companions, Fraser un- 
locking the door at his knock. “Have 
em wait outside,’ Skinny bellowed at 
the terrified lad. 

“Who-gets the paper—you or Du- 


pont?” asked Fraser, with a whimsical 
smile, as he pulled it from his pocket 
and read it over curiously. 

“Dupont,” said Skinny. 

“Dupont doesn’t get the paper,” cried 
Stella, catching Fraser’s arm. “You 
keep it yourself. Keep it, I tell you, 
and let me look out for myself.” 

Fraser knew that he had made no 
mistake in reading that look of mute 
appeal in her eyes but a few seconds 
before; wherefore this last outburst as- 
tounded him. She was the most in- 
consistent creature he had ever known. 
He stared at her incredulously at first, 
and then angrily. “For a woman,” he 
said, “you’re the limit of anything I 
ever saw. Why, girl alive, you don’t 
understand what you’re up against. 
You.can’t. It’s your father $ 

“You keep the paper,” she repeated 
doggedly. “I understand everything. 
If father is a fraud, he’s the one to 
suffer, not you. Let Skinny do any- 
thing he wants to. You keep the 
paper.” 

“But——” began Fraser in bewilder- 
ment at her logic. 

“But nothing! 
pocket.” 

Here Gloria saw her opportunity. 
“You’re the lowest of the low,” she 
cried spitefully to Stella. “You'd sell 
your own father for a man who calls 
you a thief.” 

Stella merely raised her chin a trifle 
higher. And at that moment the outer 
door opened, and Nolan’s heavy voice 
was heard inquiring for Skinny. The 
situation was tense beyond description. 
Dupont had long since ceased to be a 
factor in it. Gloria, vexed and des- 
perate, was on the point of tears. 
Skinny’s snapping black eyes alternated 
between Stella and Fraser, as if he were 
trying to hypnotize them both. Fraser’s 
mind, usually quick at decisions, was 
dominated just now by the very vehe- 
mence of Stella’s commands, was be- 
wildered and wavering; due to his to- 


Keep that in your 
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tally false opinion of Stella’s past ac- 
tivities, the situation was really beyond 
him. Stella, a trifle pale, but calm 
enough, kept her eyes fixed upon 
Fraser, her body poised to prevent by 
force his surrender of the document. 

Skinny broke the silence with a harsh 
and nervous voice: “Yowre too late 
now; it’s all up with Nolan.” 

“No, it isn’t,” cried Fraser, his'hand 
leaping to his pocket. “Send your men 
away. Here’s what you want, Dupont.” 

Stella caught him by the arm. “Keep 
it! Keep it!’ she commanded him. 
“You're a fool to give it up now.” 

Fraser shook her off, but not without 
a struggle. And then he felt his arms 
pinioned from behind by a grip com- 
pared with which Stella’s was infantile. 
He managed to squirm around, and 
found himself face to face with old 
Nolan. A policeman and two men in 
plain clothes were framed in the door 
just behind him. Now there was no 
help for it. “Al right, Nolan,” he said. 
“Let go. It’s-your funeral, not mine.” 

All eyes were fixed upon Stella and 
Nolan. Nolan had turned toward her 
and was looking at her with an eager, 
questioning, ‘almost an inviting, scru- 
tiny; yet he said no word. Stella 
glanced at him questioningly, carelessly, 
but absolutely -without recognition. 
Fraser was dumfounded; there could 
be no mistake about their relationship, 
for now that they were together their 
similarity of facial expression was too 
obvious. Yet neither recognized the 
other or seemed to. Could they have 
forgotten each other? 

“Ts this Mr. Nolan?” Stella’ asked, 

_ after what seemed an age of silence. 

“Sure it is,” cried Skinny nervously, 
glad of the opportunity of speaking. 

“Tm glad to know you, I’m sure, Mr. 
Nolan,” she said, extending her hand 
to greet him. 

“Which is the man I want?” cried 
the second of the men in plain clothes, 


evidently the lawyer for the insurance 
company. “Which is Giles Manning?” 

“Yes, which one, Skinny?” demanded 
Roxy Quinn, quick to turn the blame 
for the fiasco away from himself. 

“That one there. The old moss- 
back,” cried Skinny irritably. “For 
Heaven’s sake, Stell, don’t you know 
your own father?” : 

“Of course I’d know my father if I 
saw him. This isn’t my father.” 

Nolan turned savagely upon the law- 
yers and the officer. “What’s all this 
about? Whom do you want? Who do 
you take me to be?” 

“Are you Giles Manning or not?” 
demanded the strange lawyer sharply. 

“T certainly am not.” 

“Then what the devil ” began 
Skinny in disgust, turning upon Fraser, 
whom he blamed for this awkward situ- 
ation. 

“Shut your mouth!” said Fraser, for 
he was far from convinced that this 
scene before him was real. There was 
something queer about it; some one 
was acting, but acting marvelously well. 

“Well, I’m not going to have all this 
trouble for nothing,” said the lawyer 
sourly. “If you’re not Giles Manning, 
you’re going to have a chance to prove 
it. You'll have to come along and 
identify yourself.” 

“I shall, if it can’t be avoided,” said 
Nolan. “There are any amount of 
credible witnesses here in New York 
who can identify me. Lead the way.” 

“Just one minute,” cried Gloria. “Just 
a minute, officer!” She faced Skinny, 
her arms akimbo and her hands resting 
on her hips. “I'll give you this one 
chance. Do I get that package back or 
does the cop get you?” 

Skinny - hesitated, wavered, sought 
some avenue of escape. 

“Hustle!” Gloria prodded him. 

Without a word, but with an expres- 
sion that indicated his state of mind 
better than words could have done, he 
pulled the package of bills out of the 
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pigeonhole where he had stuck them, 
and handed them over to Gloria. 
“Come on, dad,” she said, catching 
Dupont by the arm and dropping the 
package of. bills into his coat pocket. 
“Let’s get out of this bunch of crooks. 
If it wasn’t for me you’d have the gold 
robbed out of your back teeth. It’s 
no place for us.” They led the pro- 
cession from the little office, followed 
by the company’s lawyer, the policeman, 
and old Nolan, with Fraser and Stella 
bringing up the rear, Stella quite happy 
and demure, Nolan walking confidently, 
Fraser’s forehead wrinkled with reason- 
ing that brought him nowhere save to 
a determination to see it through. 
Roxy Quinn stayed behind to commis- 
erate with the disconsolate Skinny. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AN IMPORTANT APPOINTMENT. 


The representative of the insurance 
company piloted Nolan to the car that 
panted by the curb outside the Long- 
acre Building. Stella pressed up close 
to it as if she expected to go along, 
and Fraser came along behind her. 
Nolan saw her eagerness. 

“Andy,” he said, deliberately looking 
over her, “I want you to take this young 
lady to the grillroom of the Metro- 
politan Hotel for lunch. I'll be there 
to meet you both in less than an hour’s 
time, and if I don’t find the two of 
you lunching amicably together and 
anxious to see me I’Il—well, PI regret 
having lifted a finger to help you.” 

“But I want to get my things out 
of ” Fraser began to object, for he 
was by no means sure yet exactly what 
Stella was, and he preferred to gratify 
his curiosity from Nolan’s account. 

Stella’s face was turned away from 
him, so that he would have seen noth- 
ing had he looked. But Nolan must 
have seen something depicted there, for 
when his glance shifted from Stella to 
Fraser, anger smoldered in his eyes for 


the first time since Fraser had known 
him. “If that’s what you want to do, 
go ahead and do it,” he said.. “I sup- 
pose it doesn’t make any difference to 
you what I want you to do.” 

Fraser was instantly apologetic. 
“Sorry, Nolan, but you didn’t under- 
stand. I don’t want to force myself 
on—on Miss Manning.” 

“Well, you can look after her till I 
get back, can’t you? PII be there inside 
of an hour.” 

“Nothing I’d like better if she doesn’t 
object.” 

“Take my word for it, she won’t ob- 
ject. See you later.” The car drove 
off hastily. Nolan turned and waved 
his hand at the pair standing on the 
curb watching him. Then the car 
dodged behind a cross-town trolley and 
disappeared. 

“Really, Mr. Fraser,” said Stella, as 
their eyes met, “it isn’t at all necessary 
for you to come with me. I can look 
out for myself perfectly well.” 

“Nothing Id like better,” said Fraser, 
none too enthusiastically. “I really 
spoke before I thought. I’ve lost what 
little mind I ever had, I guess. It oc- 
curred to me that the best thing I could 
do was to get back to Dupont’s house 
and make sure of my things before they 
chuck ’em out into the street.” They 
started down Broadway to the hotel 
Nolan had named as a rendezvous. 

“Naturally.” 

Fraser was disconcerted, even a trifle 
piqued, at the coolness of her tone. He 
changed the subject, resolving to let it 
rest there even if she didn’t willingly 
accept his apology. “Whats poor 
Nolan up against? Have you any 
idea ?” 

“Not the slightest.” 

“But you know him, don’t you?” 

“T have nothing at all to say. You 
must get all that from—from Mr. 
Nolan himself. I can’t imagine why 
you thought he was my father, though.” 

Fraser told her. 
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“It seems strange,” she said stiffly, 
“that you couldn’t have told me that 
when I first met you on the ship. You 
were fishing around enough about him.” 

Fraser explained that it was because 
he feared that Nolan might not want 
his identity established. Stella had no 
protest to make. They walked on a 
full block in silence. 

“I’ve been trying to figure out,” 
Fraser blurted out suddenly, “why you 
acted as you did about this paper I’ve 
got. I’ve looked at it from all pos- 
sible points of view, and I can’t see 
any explanation whatever.” 

“There isn’t any explanation I can 
give you. I suppose it was just pure 
folly.” 

“Funny,” grunted Fraser, looking at 
her in perplexity. 

“It must seem so,” Stella agreed. 

“And are you quite sure that you 
haven’t got anything more to say on 
the subject?” 

“Not a thing.” 

They arrived at the hotel, found their 
way to the grillroom, where Fraser, 
schooled by his daily experience with 
Gloria in the past, ordered a most ap- 
petizing luncheon. At first their con- 
versation was desultory and common- 
place. Then a simple question of 
Stella’s, concerning Fraser’s life with 
Nolan in Colombia, thawed their re- 
straint, and Fraser found himself talk- 
ing freely of their mine. 

“You know, of course,” said Stella, 
“that some South Americans who own 
the mine next to you are trying to get 
control of yours.” 

“Nolan told me as much. But he 
didn’t say who, nor what authority he 
had for it.” 

. “I suppose you'll be going back down 
there as soon as you are cleared.” 

“Only too glad to get there, if only 
Nolan comes along with me. Pd haté 
to go alone. Now that there’s nothing 
for me to do but clear myself, I'll 
have money enough to start things down 


there on a proper commercial basis, and 
Estabal and his gang can whistle for 


our claim. They’ve robbed us long 
enough. Who told you about Estabal, 
by the way?” 

“That man Graves. - Estabal had 


hired him to stop your getting the 
money.” 

“And that’s how you got mixed up 
in it,’ Fraser assumed. “You were 
helping him.” 

se 

“How did you come to break away 
from him?” asked Fraser. 

“Because he’s a crook.” 

Fraser speculated upon this. “I sup- 
pose he tried to do you out of your 
share,” he ventured. “He did you dirt 
and that made you turn on him. Is 
that it?” 

“That’s as good a reason as any.” 

“Seems to me,” said Fraser, “that it 
was to his advantage to be straight with 
you after he’d got you into it.” 

“Doesn’t it?’ Stella averted her 
eyes. Would Fraser never see the 
truth? Would he never stop assuming 
that she was one of a class with Skinny? 
Was he utterly blind regarding women? 
Her pride forbade her volunteering an 
explanation of what Fraser must see 
if he had any perception at all; such 
a course would only cheapen her in his 
eyes. She could not put herself in the 
position of seeking reinstatement in his 
favor by correcting his allusions; that 
would give her the appearance of be- 
ing forward, of deliberately running 
after him. He must see by himself or 
not at all; then would he be most as- 
suredly convinced. 

Conversation lagged after that. Ten 
minutes later, just as the waiter brought 
coffee, Nolan came in, his face beam- 
ing. At the sight of him, Stella sprang 
to her feet with a cry of joy, ran to 
meet him, threw her arms around his 
neck, and showered his face with kisses. 
Tears welled from old Nolan’s eyes 
as he held her at arm’s length, studied 
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her fondly, and drew her to him again, 
all regardless of the curious glances 
of the patrons of the crowded restau- 
rant; all regardless, too, of Fraser, who, 
in view of what had transpired in the 
little office, found this touching meeting 
inexplicable. 

“There, there, my dear,’ Nolan said 
finally in a broken voice, “that must 
do for the present. I ought to have 
arranged our meeting in a less crowded 
place, but I honestly thought you didn’t 
know me. See, everybody’s looking at 
us, including Andy; and Andy’ll be 
jealous if i 

“I don’t care how many people see 
us,” Stella interrupted hastily, her voice 
choked with tears of hàppiness. 

“And Bertha ” queried Nolan 
soberly. 

“She—can’t be here?” 

“Dead?” Nolan’s tenderness robbed 
the word of its ugliness. 

Stella nodded. 

For a moment, Nolan was silent, 
“We'll have a long afternoon to hear 
about everything, my dear,” he said 
gravely. “Here’s Andy waiting for us, 
and I’m hungry. I hope you two have 
succeeded in He caught a warn- 
ing from Stella’s eyes, and stopped 
there. And, with a sober mien, he 
seated himself in a chair the waiter 
brought up. 

“How’s everything, Nolan 
broke the silence uneasily. 

“With me? Oh, fine! I didn’t have 
any trouble.” Nolan gave himself to 
the bill of fare. 

“T can’t yet get out of my head,” 
Fraser went on, “that you aren’t Giles 
Manning. That photo you always car- 
ried about with you, your likeness to 
Miss Manning here—everything. It’s 
beyond me.” 

Nolan glanced at Stella. “Didn’t you 
tell him?” he asked. 

“No. I didn’t know what was the 
trouble nor why they wanted you. I 
didn’t know what you’d done that you 


pee 


Fraser 


must disappear too. I didn’t want to 
take the risk of putting you in bad 
until I knew.” 

“You could have trusted Andy.” 

“T don’t think we understand each 
other well enough.” 

Fraser flushed under Nolan’s inquir- 
ing stare, and looked away. 

“Is that why you refused to recog- 
nize me in the. office?” Nolan asked 
her. 

“Not entirely. The real reason then 
was because I saw plainly enough from 
what Skinny Graves had told me be- 
fore that he depended upon my identi- 
fication of you, and I made up my 
mind that it was safest not to show any 
sign of recognition. I thought you had 
my cue the way you acted.” 

“T thought you didn’t recognize me 
at all,” said Nolan, “and just at that 
moment I didn’t want to introduce my- 
self.” : 

“Why not, if you weren’t Giles Man- 
ning?” Fraser asked. 

“For very good reasons, Andy.” 


Fraser was uneasy. There was some- ~ 


thing in the way Nolan looked from him 
to Stella that seemed to make him out 
at fault, and surely he wasn’t at fault, 
though he couldn’t explain to Nolan. 
Nolan must find out for himself what 
Stella was or remain in blissful igno- 
rance. He wondered if Nolan surmised 
already what the trouble was, and de- 
cided that he didn’t, or the old man 
couldn’t act so graciously to her, what- 
ever bonds bound them, nor yet be so 
evidently accusatory toward him. He 
wanted a good talk with Nolan, but 
he preferred to wait for it until he 
was alone with him. . There was a sen- 
sible restraint between them with Stella 
present that had never existed when 
they were alone. And this, above all 
others, was an occasion when the ut- 
most freedom of intercourse between 
them was to be desired. Better to wait 
and to stifle his curiosity for the pres- 
ent than to be the interloper. 
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“Tf you'll excuse me, I think I shall 
be going now. I want to make sure 
of getting my things from the Dupont 
house. And I suppose that he’ll now 
be after the bail he posted, so I’d better 
surrender myself out of justice to 
him.” 

“Does that mean you'll have to go 
to prison again?” Stella asked, with a 
catch of the breath. 

“Unless my lawyers manage some- 
how to get me out of it. I don’t know 
the precise technical procedure.” 

“But can’t it be avoided?” she asked 
Nolan. 

Nolan’s eyes hardened. “Not very 
well, if Andy’s going to do the right 
thing. And he does—usually. But it 
will only be temporary, so don’t you 
go and upset yourself over it, pussi- 
kins. See, I haven’t forgotten the 
name, after all.” Nolan laughed. “You 
run along, Andy, and get what’s com- 
ing to you. Pll keep in touch with 
you through your attorneys.” 

Fraser searched Nolan’s face for 
some sign of friendliness in this abrupt 
dismissal, but found none. 
good-by to Nolan and a more formal 


leave-taking to Stella, he picked his way. 


through the scurrying waiters and the 
chattering diners, and left the grill- 
room. 

Nolan’s face was stern when he 
turned back to Stella. “Do you mean 
to say, my dear young lady, that you 
and he haven't come to a proper under- 
standing yet?” 

“But appearances are really so much 
against me, Jimmy,” Stella said, with 
a regretful note. 

“But what are appearances after 
what he’s seen of you?” Nolan- de- 
manded truculently. 

“He can’t get it out of his head that 
I’m not one of a kind with the rest 
he’s seen me with. It’s my, fault, I 
suppose, for being with them, but, 
Jimmy, you can’t imagine what a life 
I’ve had of it since mamma died.” 


“pression of him. 


With a- 


“No, and I won’t try—not yet,” said 
Nolan tenderly. “Later on this after- 
noon, when we get to your room, I'll 
hear the whole thing. But this Andy, 
the disagreeable young puppy! I ought 
to drive a little sense into his head 
with a maul. Do you really love him 
very much, pussikins?” 

“I thought,” she faltered in evasion, 
“that he was fond of me on the ship.” 

“He was,” Nolan pronounced stoutly. 
“I know he was. I’ve seen it in a 
dozen different ways. But that darned, 
practical, logical head of his is so con- 
foundedly used to judging by appear- 
ances, and so cluttered up with his own 
wisdom, that he can’t receive any per- 
ceptions he doesn’t choose to, the young 
puppy!” 

“Oh, Jimmy, I don’t think you're fair 
with him at all. I never got that im- 
I can’t really blame 


39 


him 

“Well, no, I’m not entirely fair,” 
Nolan admitted. “I was a bit wrathful 
at him when I spoke. I’m emotional, 
and I haven’t any patience with a body 
who isn’t, especially when being emo- 
tional means béing happy. I’ve known 
Andy every blessed minute for eleven 
long years, and I must say that I’ve 
found him to be the squarest, stanchest, 
best-hearted man I ever knew. But 
this business has bereft him of his 
senses. PI] knock some common un- 
derstanding into him if I have to use 
a diamond drill and a tamping bar. 
Wait till I get a chance at him!” 

“Ob, Jimmy, please don’t go butting 
in on this. I don’t want you to at all.” 

“Don’t go butting in! Don’t inter- 
fere!” cried Nolan in amazement. 
“Why not, I should like to know? Don’t 
you want to marry him?” 

“Certainly not! You aren’t serious, 
are you?” 

“Never more serious in my life. I’ve 
been planning for this ever since I 
heard that Andy was coming north. 
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I suppose you think it was a coinci- 
dence that you met him on the ship.” 

“What else?” asked Stella, with wid- 
ened eyes. 

“It just happens that I arranged it, 
and with that very end in view. I 
thought Andy must recognize you if 
he saw you, and I thought he couldn’t 
help falling in love with you if you 
were anything at all like the little girl 
in short dresses that I used to know. 
I wanted to see you; I wanted you to 
come down there where I’m living, so 
that I could have you near me. And 
the most logical way—it struck me the 
very night that, Andy gave me his de- 
cision to come north, when I was lying 
awake, thinking how lonely I was go- 
ing to be with him away—the most logi- 
cal way was for Andy to fall in love 
with you and bring you back there. 
And, what’s more, I calculated that if 
Andy really fell in love with some nice 
girl like you, he’d value his own future 
a good bit higher than he did, and 
think twice or several times before he 
persisted in sacrificing himself for the 
Duponts.. And so I engineered it.” 

“How?” very incredulously. 

“T don’t know yet how it was done. 
I haven’t had time to ask. But I had 
a friend here in New York for whom 
I did a good turn once, and he prom- 
ised me that if ever the occasion should 
arise that would enable him to return 
it, I should command him. He's the 
very man, by the way, who just iden- 
tified me as me, and who has helped me 
no end in this business of Fraser’s. 
You’d know him if I mentioned his 
name. He was a good friend of Ber- 
tha’s. He’s got scads of money now, 
but he was poor as a church mouse then. 
I cabled him that if it was humanly pos- 
sible he should arrange to have you in 
Colón, and to sail on the same ship as 
Andy. It was the first time he has heard 
from me in eleven years, but he hadn’t 
forgotten his promise. He arranged it 
somehow. I don’t know how. But it 


must have cost him a small fortune in 
cable tolls. And you refuse to let me 
‘butt in,’ as you call it, and try to 
straighten this thing up so—well, so 
that money won’t be lost.” Nolan 
laughed whimsically. 

“No, I couldn’t,” said Stella, after a 
reflective pause. “Don’t you see I 
couldn’t, Jimmy ?” 

“Don’t I see you couldn’t!’ Nolan 
exclaimed. “Do you mean to say you 
didn’t try?” 

“Of course not. How could I? Don’t 
you see that would look as if I were 
running after him? Wouldn’t that 
make me out a shameless, forward sort 
of an individual, nearly as bad as what 
he thinks I am now? Wouldn’t it look 
as if I were crazy about him?” 

“Well, you are, aren’t you? 
what I saw an hour ago——” 

“Oh, Jimmy,” she cried in mock ex- 
asperation, “you don’t understand.” 

“Maybe I don’t,” Nolan admitted. 
“But now I’ve found you I certainly 
don’t intend to go back to South Amer- 
ica and leave you here. So Andy’s got 
to be made to understand. He doesn’t 
need but just one word. You can for- 
bid me all you want to, but, by George, 
pussikins, I’m going to explain this to 
him before the day is over. You don’t 
forbid me, do you?” 

“Not—exactly,” she said, with a 
blush, her eyes engrossed with the pat- 
tern of the tablecloth. “But don’t tell 
him I said so. And, of all things, don’t 
tell him about that foolish plot of yours 
to get me down there to Colón. I 
could never look him in the eyes again 
if I thought he knew that.” 

“You needn’t worry any about my 
telling him that,” Nolan chuckled. 
“That’s one of my choicest secrets. 
Fraser’s like an unbroken colt—soon 
as he realizes that there’s a rein on 
him guiding him, whoopee! it’s all off; 
it would take a regiment t6 handle him.” 

“Which happens to be one of the 
reasons why I preferred not to tell 


After 
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him the truth myself; it would look as 
if I were trying to make him believe 
what he didn’t choose to.” 

“Its not a woman’s province to break 
colts, after all. Watch me bring him 
to time. Let’s get out of here where 
we can talk in peace for an hour or 
two.” 

To which proposition Stella agreed 
gladly, for there were volumes to be 
said that could not be spoken in the 
publicity of a hotel grillroom. They 
took a taxi down to Stella’s. room in 
Twenty-second Street, where they ex- 
changed a résumé of the eleven years 
that had passed. It was after four 
when Nolan bethought himself of call- 
ing up to inquire about Fraser, and 
was informed that Fraser was at the 
Criminal Courts Building with his coun- 
sel. Nolan decided forthwith to run 
down and see what was happening to 
him, and Stella, in spite of her unwil- 
lingness to let the old man out of her 
sight, urged him to go. 

Nolan finally found Fraser in one 
of the myriad rooms. Clark was con- 
ferring with the judge before whom 
Fraser’s case was scheduled for trial, 
and Fraser was waiting outside the 
judge’s chambers, waiting for Clark to 
finish the affair. Thanks to Clark’s 
energy, Fraser found himself once more 
free to come and go. 
withdrawn his bond, but Brennan, 
Clark’s senior partner, had been in- 
duced to post cash bail in its place. 
Brennan ran no risk this time, for 
Fraser was kept in custody only to sat- 
isfy certain technicalities. For it ap- 
peared that Dupont had thought best 
to surrender. He had made restitution 
to the bank of the defalcation, had been 
arrested for the offense, and intended 
to plead guilty at his arraignment and 
throw himself upon-the mercy of the 
court, with the assurance that his sen- 
tence would be a light one. All things 
considered, it was Dupont’s best way 
out of it. 


Dupont had . 


All that stood between Fraser and 
his absolute acquittal. was the legal 
quashing of the indictment; that, too, 
would destroy the last objection to his 
qualifying as his grandfather’s heir and 
his receiving the inheritance. Fraser, 
with a sober mien, related all this to 
Nolan as they awaited Clark’s reap- 
pearance. 

“Then what are you wearing such 
a long face for, Andy?” asked Nolan. 
“A person would think you were still 
changing places with Dupont, or, at 
any rate, regretting that you weren't 
in his place. You can’t regret it, can 
you, Andy, after the proof you’ve had?” 

“Lord, no!” cried Fraser heartily. 
“The pair of ’em deserve what’s com- 
ing to ’em. It isn’t that that’s biting 
me. I can’t stand it to think of how 
long I’ve got to stay around this place 
till everything’s finished up. I’m anx- 
ious to get back there where I’m not 
going to make a fool of myself every 
time I turn around. I’m all right when 
I’ve only got fever and earthquakes 
and revolutions and a gang of savage 
half-castes to look out for, but up here 
with a bunch of human, civilized crooks 
a man like me hasn’t got much chance. 
I need half a dozen guardians, seems 
to me, as long as I stay around here. 
A man can figure in advance on what 
I’ve been up against down there, but 
here—good Lord, Nolan!—a man can’t 
trust his own senses. If everything 
looks as if he ought to believe one 
thing that seems to be a sure sign that 
he ought to believe just the opposite. 
Civilization is the most inconsistent 
proposition I ever ran across.” 

“Don’t blame yourself too much, 
Andy,” Nolan counseled, with some 
amusement. “No one could find much 
fault with you for being bamboozled by 
a smooth one like Dupont, and espe- 
cially that charming daughter of his.” 

“Tt wasn’t so much Gloria and her 
father that I’m kicking myself about,” 
Fraser admitted. “It’s principally the 
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way I’ve acted toward Miss Manning— 
and the way I’ve thought about her. 
Say, Nolan, what is she to you, any- 
way?” 

“Niece, daughter of my only sister 
Bertha; only person on earth I ever 
thought I could trust. Why, what 
about Stella?” inquired Nolan, with as 
much nonchalance as he could feign. 

“Tve treated her like a thief: and a 
crook and a blackmailer just because 
some men told me I ought to. And 
Í refused to think decently of her when 
the blindest man in the world could 
have seen she was acting in my inter- 
ests. I want to get out of New York 
before I have to see her again.” 

“Why?” demanded Nolan sharply. 

“Because I’m ashamed to look her in 
the face.” í 

“You’ve lost a lot of nerve since you 
came up here,’ Nolan chided him. 
“Time was when you'd right a wrong 
no matter what it cost you in self-re- 
spect or bravery or anything.” 

“ll fix it all right by letter,” Fraser 
told him rather sulkily. 

Nolan changed his tactics tempo- 
rarily. “What put you right regarding 
her?” he wanted to know. 

“This lawyer of mine, Clark, has been 
warning me against her again. Says 
she’d been calling them up at the office 
all the morning, and he knew she was 
up to something crooked. I asked him 
- what she said she wanted, and she said 
she wanted to get hold of you before 
you went to Streeter’s office, so as to 
warn you against Graves and his bunch. 
When he said that I saw the whole thing 
plain as daylight—the reason for her 
acting the way she did with me in that 
office. I told Clark she was straight 
with me, and had been from the start, 
in spite of appearances. Clark laughed 
at me, and warned me again to look 
out for her. And that only convinced 
me the more that I was right. I know 
I was right. Wasn’t I, Nolan?” 

“You were, Andy,” Nolan admitted 


quietly. “She’s been very anxious to 
explain things to you, but you never 
gave her a chance.” 

“She had chances enough. 
didn’t she explain?” 

“Did you ask her for an explana- 
tion ?” 

“No, I didn’t, to tell you the truth,” 
said Fraser humbly for him. “I was 
too darned certain of what my senses 
told me.” 

“You're man enough to offer an apol- 
ogy when you know youre wrong, 
aren’t you, Andy?” suggested Nolan. 

“Most cases, yes,” said Fraser after 
a moment of reflection. “In this case 
—I don’t know. This seems different 
from any other case. If she was just 
an ordinary woman that I didn’t care 
a hang about I could do it easily enough. 
But what if she’s soured on me? What 
if she won’t accept my apology? I 
was mighty fond of her once upon a 
time, Nolan. What’s the use of renew- 
ing all that if she hasn’t got any use 
for me now? If she’s through with 
me, why wouldn’t it be better for me 
to drop her a line and clear out without 
running the danger of seeing her again. 
It would probably be dangerous for me, 
Nolan, and Pm afraid of myself after 
what I’ve been through.” 

“If she is soured on you now,” said 
Nolan, with one of -his whimsical 
smiles, “she’s likely to have a long time 
to get over it, and accept your apology 
in person.” 

“How’s that?” asked Fraser. 

“She’s sailing for Colón with me on 
the next boat.” 

“Oh!” Fraser ruminated upon that 
for several minutes. When he spoke 
it was with another change of subject. 
“So you’re going back, eh?” 

“Ves.” 

“T mean you can go back if you want 
to. There’s nothing to hold you here 
—the law, for example.” 

“No, nothing.” 

“T always thought, Nolan, that you 


Why 
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were wanted here. You as much as 
told me so.” 

“The law might have wanted me had 
it known the truth. 

“How’s that?” asked Fraser in per- 
plexity. 

“The reason I kept away,” Nolan ex- 
plained, “was because I was afraid to 
come back. PII tell you how it was, 
Andy. When Stella’s father sailed for 
South America on that last trip of his 
in an attempt to escape bankruptcy I 
was afraid to let him go alone. I was 
a useless sort of an individual, a 
dreamer, an under clerk in his offices. 
I knew how his affairs were running, 
and, when he sailed, I went with him. 
Just before he sailed he took out an 
insurance policy for fifty thousand dol- 
lars. And two days after we had left 
Panama down the west coast, he com- 
mitted suicide. By the terms of the 
insurance policy his insurance was not 
collectible if he did commit suicide 
within @ year after insurance. That 


meant, I realized,:that my sister and ` 


her daughter would be left without a 
cent. And when I recovered after you 
had helped me ashore from the wreck, 
the first thought that occurred to me 
was that it was an act of Providence 
to conceal the fact of suicide, so that 
Bertha and Stella could have enough 
left to live on comfortably. If we were 
the sole survivors, as appeared to be 
the case, all I had to do was to keep 
quiet and the insurance would be paid 
without question. I dared not show 
myself in New York, however, with- 
out raising questions as to the end of 
Giles Manning, and I was thoroughly 
incapable of taking care of Bertha and 


Stella. I always was a useless sort of 
an individual, Andy. And so I stayed 
away.” 


- “There was nothing criminal in that.” 

“Perhaps not. But it was crooked. 
I know it was for the simple reason 
that I wouldn’t have Stella know it 
for anything, and I want your promise 


Now it’s too late.” - 


not to tell her. It got to preying on 
my mind until it seemed the most hor- 
rible crime a man could commit; many 
and many’s the time I was on the point 
of returning and giving myself up. All 
that kept me away was the fear of fac- 
ing Stella and the knowledge that if 
the insurance company found out the 
facts they would claim compensation 
and leave Bertha and Stella destitute. 
And so I made up my mind to stay 
there until I had got enough together 
to make it right with the insurance com- 
pany. I thought our mine would do 
it sooner or later. I tell you, Andy, 
it was mighty hard for me at times. 
And when I heard of your opportunity, 
I couldn’t help urging you to take ad- 
vantage of it for my own purely selfish 
reasons. And it was perhaps the re- 
alization of the motives that had taken 
you north that made me all the more 
determined to save you, no matter what 
price I paid. Now I’m going back to 
the jungle and work the claim, and, 
sooner or later, I shall be able to make 
restitution to the insurance people. And 
after that—well, who knows? If Stella 
likes South America I may stay on 
there.” 

“She’s really going down there with 
you?” asked Fraser thoughtfully. 

“The next ship.” 

“PII be with you, Nolan,” Fraser said 
presently. “They can call it a jungle 
if they like, but it’s got nothing on this 
place. Pd rather be turned loose alone 
forty miles from Iquitos than within 
sight of Broadway and Forty-second; 
Pd have a darned sight better chance 
of pulling out of that jungle like a man 
ought to than I’d have here. No more 
of this civilization business for mine. 
Down there a man at least knows who 
his enemies are; up here he can’t trust 
his own senses in that respect.” Fraser 
fell to brooding. 

“So you think you'll be contented to 
go back, eh?” old Nolan suggested pres- 
ently. 
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When Fraser lifted his head there 
was a new light in his eyes. He rose 
suddenly with his old-time vigor. “Tic- 
kled to death, Nolan, if my apology 
works. Let’s get that over with, and 
then we can talk more about it.” Fraser 
crossed the waiting room to the door 
of the judge’s private chambers, 
knocked, and pushed open the door 
before he got the summons. 

“Excuse me, your, honor,” Nolan 
heard him say with his old-time in- 
cisiveness, “but I wanted to leave word 
with Mr. Clark that I can’t possibly 
wait for him any longer. I've got an 
appointment that I can’t put off even 
for this.” 

Fraser closed the door and turned to 
Nolan. “Lead on,” he said. 

This time Nolan held back, with deep 
scheming. “I reckon one of us had 
better wait here for your lawyer, Andy. 
Something might come up that—well, 
it would be better for some one to be 
right here on the ground in case of 
eventualities. I’ll stay here till Clark 
gets finished with the judge. You go 
on up to Stella’s house in Twenty-sec- 
ond Street. PII be along in a couple of 
minutes most likely.” 

Fraser grinned. ‘“You’re a deep one, 
Nolan,” he said, and then he wrung 
Nolan’s hand and hurried away, Nolan 
looking after him with a whimsical sort 
of tenderness that was characteristic of 
the old man. 

A taxi made short work of the dis- 
tance; it drew up at the curb in front 
of the number Nolan had given him 
before Fraser had made up his mind 
what to say, and all memory of the 
opening he had planned departed from 
him as he gave his name to the dis- 


reputable-looking maid who. opened the- 


door to him and led him into the dingy 
reception room to wait for Miss Man- 
ning. 

If her eyes were distinctly red when 
she appeared, her manner was distinctly 
formal to offset it. Fraser crossed the 


room to her with his hand extended, 
his eyes fathoming hers. Her greet- 
ing was neither distant nor familiar; 
Fraser thought, with a wince, that she 
would have greeted any casual caller 
in the same way. He waited for her 
to speak because his own wits were 
routed for the time. 

“I thought——” she began, ‘meeting 
his eyes level, “that my uncle—nothing 
has happened to him, has there?” 

“No, nothing.” Fraser’s 
dropped to his side. 

“Wron’t you sit down, Mr. Fraser?” 
She indicated a chair. 

Fraser looked at the chair, but made 
no movement toward it; meantime, 
Stella had seated herself. 

“T’ve plumb forgotten everything I 
had to say,’ Fraser blurted out sud- 
denly, with an embarrassed laugh. 

“Was  it—something important? 
Some message from uncle?” 

Fraser caught at her cue. “Some- 
thing important, yes. Something 
frightfully important! I had it all 
thought up as I came along in the taxi,” 
and the minute I saw you it went clean 
out of my head.” He dropped into a 
chair near hers. 

“How queer.” Fraser was too con- 
fused to note the tremor in her voice. 

“It was the phrasing and not the 
subject I forgot,” Fraser hurried on, 
his voice lowered. “I wouldn’t be likely 
to forget the subject. I’ve been an 
awful fool. Honestly Pm ashamed to 
look you in the face.” Nevertheless his 
earnest gaze belied his statement. “It’s 
a wonder you even tolerate me.” 

“But if you came to see me—some- 
thing important—how could I help see- 
ing you? I—I don’t know any reason 
why I shouldn’t see you.” 

“After the way I’ve treated you? 
After what I’ve believed about you? 
After—after ” Fraser stumbled. 

“But you were probably right about 
it. I mean to say, you had good reason. 
The circumstances—after all, I couldn’t 
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blame you, 
stances.” 

“But I blame myself, and always will. 
I got to know you—well—on the ship 
coming up. Circumstances—appear- 
ances—ought not to have made any dif- 
ference with me. But they did. I 
let them—in spite of my better judg- 
ment at first; and—and later on, when 
I lost what little judgment I had—lI de- 
liberately chose to mistrust you. That’s 
the truth, the shameful, barefaced 
truth; and that’s why I’m ashamed to 
come near you. I haven’t any one else 
to blame for it. I accepted the net 
blindfold the minute it was offered to 
me, and, the tighter it became, the more 
I danced and capered. Oh, I had a 
lovely time of it.’ Fraser made this 
last remark with bitter sarcasm. 

“But how could you tell? You’d had 
no experience. There was excuse 
enough es 

“Excuse enough! I should say not! 
Maybe I did have the wool pulled over 
my eyes a little, but the point is I let 
them pull it. A man ought not to need 
experience to enable him to tell a bunch 
of fakers from—from the only decent 
girl he knows—the only decent human 
being in a—in a blamed jungle of 
crooks. It didn’t occur to me at the 
time why it was that I was so fussed 
and embarrassed that night I ran across 
you in the theater; now I see. If Pd 
really believed, deep down and with con- 
viction, that you were what I let myself 
think you were, do you suppose for 
a minute that Fd have been as con- 
fused as a kid at his first party? I 
thought then it was only natural; now 
I see it wasn’t. If Pd really believed 
it Pd have passed you up without an- 
other thought. I see now that I couldn't 
have believed it—-that—that I’ve been— 
head over heels in love with you from 
the very minute I saw you. Do you 
wonder that T felt like sneaking out and 
—and 

“Sh-h !” 


7A 


considering the circum- 


cautioned Stella. “This is 


a boarding-house parlor, remember. 
Besides, what about—Miss Dupont?” 

“T’ve certainly never told her that,” 
asserted Fraser emphatically. “I never 
wanted to. I never even thought of 
it, except to think how—how ludicrous 
it would be for me even to approach 
the subject with her. She’s not the 
kind a man would want to tell—what 
Tve just told you.” 

Which pleased Stella exceedingly. 
Fraser could not have made a more 
convincing disavowal. Yet she could 
not withhold another gentle upbraiding. 
“Then why. ” she began. 

“Pm sure I don’t know myself, ie 
Fraser interrupted her. “I guess it was 
because—well, people used to look at 
us when we were out, and it sort of 
—sort of flattered me to be with her 
—to have folks look at us. I don’t 
xnow any other reason. I had the blind- 
fold on then, of course.” 

“And yet they say that men aren’t 
vain,” Stella laughed gayly. 

Fraser changed the subject. “But 
the chief thing is whether or not you’re 
going to overlook my caddishness; 
whether you’re going to forgive me. 
it—it means everything to me, Stella, . 
and always has, even though I didn’t 
realize it for a while.” 

With an impulsive gesture, she put 
her hand out toward his. “Of course 
I forgive you,” she said in a low tone. 
“At least, I never had anything to for- 
give. I always blamed the others. I 
never could blame you—for anything, 
E guess.” The last words ran over 
themselves, as if she had said them 
against her wiil; she caught her hand 
away from his, and buried her face in 
both hands in a vain attempt to con- 
ceal a vivid blush. 

Fraser, instantly on his feet and lean- 
ing beside her, see her hands away 
and held her eyes. ‘“Then—you love 
me—after all,” ss w hispered tensely. 

“After all—and always.” And she 
gave him her lips, 


A Hunch on Hydrangea 


By Clarence L. Cullen 
Author of “War: Personally Conducted, “The Blight, Etc. 


You’d bave put your money on Hydrangea yourself if you'd had a horse 
prancing through your brain the night before the big race—a horse with 
a wreath of flowers “like pinkish snowballs” dangling around his neck 


IMMY CONROY, the lesser half 
of the Conroy and Conroy sketch— 
billed in vaudeville as “The Dervish 
Duo”—was the first to awaken. He 

reached for a cigarette from the table 
beside the bed, took three deep inhales 
that might easily have nicotinized his 
vermiform appendix, and addressed his 
sketch partner and spouse, who had be- 
gun to stir and yawn. 

_ “Had a queer dream runnin’ through 
my bean all night,” said Jimmy. 

His wife, a pretty woman of sorts, 
even with her sleep-tousled hair and 
left-over make-up, ‘stretched her arms 
luxuriously and viewed Jimmy out of 
the corners of her eyes. 

“About money, I s’pose,” she com- 
mented, at the end of an unscreened 
yawn. “You’re the money-dreamin’ 
kid, Jimmy. But your dreams don’t 
get us any bookin’, I notice.” 

“No, it was about a horse—but that 
ain’t sayin’ there mayn’t be money in 
it,” warily remarked Jimmy. 

“Oh, a horse—good night!” was his 
wife’s swift, staccato remark. “Don’t 
you try to unravel any of those horse 
dreams of yours on me so early in the 
mornin’, Mister Jonah’s twin,” she 
added warningly—it was nearly noon. 
“If you’re goin’ to do that, we'll eat 
first, anyhow.” 

“Tt was a kinky old dream, all right,” 
reflectively remarked Jimmy. 

“Tt may have been all o’ that,” said 
his wife, sitting up in bed and screwing 


> 


her back hair into a knot, “but I’m goin 
to have my cup of Java before I hear it. 
Because, if I don’t, Pm liable never 
to get it. I’ve noticed that whenever 
you work off one of your horse trances 
on me, either the house burns-down or 
I break a leg—you’re such a lucky 
shrimp!” 

Jimmy leaped alertiy out of bed and 
touched the button for coffee and rolis. 
His face, thus averted from her, was 
illumined by an expression of mingled 
craft and encouragement. The fact that 
his wife had listened at all, instead of 
sternly reprimanding him, when he had 
mentioned “horse,” was a promising 
sign. For “horse” had for long been 
the Conroy and Conroy tragedy. The 
tracks had taken heavy tribute from 
the sketch bank roll. “The ponies” had 
been taboo as a subject of conversation 
between them since the day, a fortnight 
before, when Jimmy, responding to the 
wild internal clamor of one of his 
hunches, had dropped the last of their 
savings on a horse that had finished ab- 
solutely last. Now they were not only 
flat broke, with their nearest booking 
still two months ahead, but they were 
“three weeks in” at the theatrical board- 
ing house, the landlady of which, be- 
coming more peevish day by day, had 
begun to throw out allusions to the high 
price of eggs and to folks “in the busi- 
ness” who apparently had abandoned all 
idea of “ever workin’ again.” 

When the coffee was brought, Jimmy, 
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pouring out a cup for his wife and 
handing it to her in bed, cunningly 
waited for her to drink and get the 
stimulating glow of it before reverting 
to the subject of his horse dream. 

“Pretty punk Jav’,” she said, hand- 
ing him the empty cup. “My idea of 
nothin’ to drink is the coffee that you 
get in a troupers’ beanery. Give me an- 
other cup, kid.” ; 

Jimmy saw and seized his chance— 
for when his wife uttered sarcasms he 
knew her to be in a good humor. 

“It wd be funny if there’s a horse 
in to-day’s entries like the one I kep’ 
dreamin’ about all night,” he said, in a 
detached tone, as if the matter inter- 
ested him only vaguely. 

“Oh, that dream of yours again,” she 
replied boredly. “I was hopin’ you’d 
forget it. Well, pull your dream, Jimmy 
—I s’pose TIl have to pretend to listen.” 

“Well, “he began, carefully repress- 
ing any display Of the fanatic enthu- 
siasm inhering to his hunch, “I kep’ 
right on dreamin’ all night long about 
a big, black horse with a wreath of 
flowers ud 

“That sounds like the dead ones you 
usually bet on,” she interrupted him. 
“Were the flowers immortelles, and did 
it say on the wreath, ‘Last but not 
least’? And was the black plug hitched 
to a hearse, like the ones you generally 
play?” 

“Quit your hammerin’, hon,” said 
Jimmy, with a wheedling grin. “This 
wasn’t any plug. Every time I seen 
him, dreamin’. = 

“Who dreamin’? You or the horse?” 

“Every time I lamped him in my 
dream, and that was about a dozen 
times, he was winning by open daylight 
—winnin’ easy, on the bit, pulled to a 
walk, sittin’ in the boy’s lap. And every 
time that big wreath of flowers was 
danglin’ around his neck. They were big 
flowers in the wreath—like snowballs 
or chrysanth’ums, only they were sort o? 
pinkish.” 
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“Yes, yes, yes—go on! Maybe they 
were dogwood blossoms of jimson-weed 
flowers—but go on!” 

“Well, that’s all—but it’s a queer gag 
that I should have had a horse diked 
out in flowers prancin’ through my 
dome all night. Ain’t it?” 

“No, Jimmy,” she replied, with her 
customary candor, “there’s nothin’ 
queer about anythin’ that prances 
through your dome, because you've got 
one of those queer domes. Especially 
when it comes to pickin’ horses.” 

“Tt ’u’d look like a copper-riveted 
hunch to me if there happened to be a 
nag in to-day’s entries that’s got a name 
that sounds like flowers,” warily pro- 
ceeded Jimmy. 

“I s’pose,” she put in sardonically, 
“if there was a flowery mutt in the en- 
tries to-day, you’d have some idea of 
playin’ it, wouldn’t you? What with? 
Milk tickets, rain checks, or tin tags? 
Because, outside of a couple of jitneys 
that I’m goin’ to keep for the dog’s 
milk, that’s about where we stand.” 

Jimmy, forbearing to reply to this, 
touched the button and had the siavey 
bring him the morning racing paper. 
He turned ‘swiftly to the day’s entries 
at the Aqueduct track, and, running 
down the list of horses’ names with a 
nervous forefinger, mumbled them over 
as he proceeded. e 

When he came to the second race, he 
gave a well-acted start. 

“Hydrang-gea !” he broke out, with a 
fine simulation of surprise. “Say, Gert, 
ain’t there a flower called a hydrang- 
gear” 

“Hydrangea—the ‘g’ as in ‘junk, you 
poor simp,” she replied. “Yes, there’s 
a flower. called a hydrangea. I s’pose 
yow re goin’ to try to hand it to me that 
you didn’t know from last night’s paper 
that this Hydrangea skate was goin’ to 
run to-day, that you never heard of a 
flower by that name, and that readin’ 
the nag’s name inthe entries last night 
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didn’t make you dream about him when 
you went to sleep—is that it?” 

Jimmy, with fingers crossed, sol- 
emnly crossed his heart that she was 
wronging him grievously. But, with 
her usual penetration, based upon her 
knowledge of her James, the wiser half 
of Conroy and Conroy had hit upon ex- 
actly what had happened. Jimmy had 
seen Hydrangea’s name among the en- 
tries on the night before, and the odd 
name had clung to his dreams. He 
really had dreamed of seeing a horse 
with a wreath of flowers about his neck 
winning a race; and this, for a con- 
firmed cherisher of such things, was a 
‘strong enough hunch for him. More- 
over, some race-track tout, a long time 
before, had told him, he now remem- 
bered, that Hydrangea “would do” the 
first time he ran on a New York track 
—and this was the horse’s first time out. 

“Why, it looks like money from 
home!” exclaimed Jimmy, now skillfully 
seeking to inoculate her with his own 
hunch enthusiasm. “What more could 
anybody ast by way of a cinch? I jes’ 
remember now that a wise gook down at 
the track told me a long time ago that 
this Hydang-gea—well, then, Hydran- 
gea—that he was a big weight carrier 
from the Western tracks, and that he 
was so good that he’d cop his first out 
—that he could win carryin’ a member 
of the fat man’s club and a bale o’ hay. 
And here he is chucked in to-day with 
on’y ninety-two pounds up and a lot o’ 
crabs to beat! And here, after I’ve 
even forgot the skate’s name—forgot 
even that there was such a nag—l’m 
dreamin’ all night long about a horse 
winnin’ in a canter with a wreath of 
flowers danglin’ around his neck and 
slappin’ against his forelegs as he eases 
past the judges’ stand! Why, hon, it’s 
gettin’ coin in a letter!” 

“Ye-eh, I know about the kind of 
coin you get in letters,” was her senten- 
tious reply. “Brazilian shinplasters, 
good when freland’s free.” 


_nestly protested Jimmy. 
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But, all the same, her eyes had begun 
to kindle. She had not visited the race 
tracks for years with her husband with- 
out having herself been severely bitten 
by the “horse bug.” She had been em- 
bittered of late months by the severe 
trouncing they had received at the 
tracks atop of their skimpily booked 
season in vaudeville. But she had not 
lost her amenability to the tugging per- 
suasion of that queer manifestation of 
periodic insanity which is called a 
hunch. 

“What other horses are in that sec- 
ond race with this Hydrangea trick, 
kid?” she asked him, a finger at her lip, 
her eyes contemplative. 

Jimmy knew that she had “fallen for 
it.” He quickly named the horses over: 

“Sallust, Dim Star, Diver, Blakely, 
Old Top, High Ranger-——” 

“High Ranger?” she interrupted him. 
“That one’s name sounds, when you 
talk it fast, too much like Hydrangea. 
If Pd let you go to the track, you’d be 
sure to make a mess of it, being up in 
the air, as usual, and get the money 
down on High Ranger instead of Hy- 
drangea. I know you, you poor simp 
shrimp.” 

“Not on your natural, doll!” ear- 
“Who—me 
play a goat like High Ranger, that ain’t 
worth two dollars, and never was? Not 
me!” 

Finger still at lip, she mused for a 
while in silence. Jimmy, covertly watch- 
ing the hunch virus sink in, kept his 
peace. Finally she slid out of bed, went 
to the bureau, unlocked the top drawer, 
and brought out a bracelet with a single 
diamond set in its top center. It was 
their sole remaining bit of jewelry not 
“in.” It had been pawned many a time 
before for the races. On redeeming it, 
after huge difficulty, on the last pre- 
vious occasion of that sort, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Conroy had made a mighty and 
decidedly audible vow, for her hus- 
band’s hearing, that the bracelet would 
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never go “in” for the ponies. But 
Jimmy, being almost as good an actor 
as he was a husband, had adroitly suc- 
ceeded in capturing her imagination 
with his argument in favor of the Hy- 
drangea hunch. 

“Here it is,” she said, handing him 
the bracelet. “I’m a bonehead for let- 
ting you have it, but never mind that, 
if I don’t. Take it to Ike’s. He’ll let 
you have fifty on it, and the others 
won't stretch it over forty. No, I won’t 
go down to the track with you. I can’t 
stand the idea of explodin’—and that’s 
what Pd do if I saw you play some 
other horse than this Hydrangea hunch 
of yours—which, of course, you’ll do. 
You never play the one you go down to 
play. But, hi-hum! I'll have to take a 
chance. Here, you’ll have to hurry to 
make that second race—it’s nearly one 
o’clock now, and you’ve got to hock 
the bracelet first.” 


He hustled into his clothes, and was ` 


ready in fifteen minutes. She kissed 
him- good-by as he tucked the bracelet 
into a pocket. 

“Good luck, you poor old boob!” she 
said to him fondly, as he made for the 
door. “Pil be rootin’ for Hydrangea. 
Of course you'll wabble on the way 
down and play some other plug in the 
race. But I'll try to believe that you'll 
stick to a hunch for once. Good-by, and 
bring the kale home to mommy—we 
need it in our business, for the land- 
woman’s borin’ holes in me with her 
glares.” 

Jimmy, aglow with the fever of his 
hunch, gave her another hug and 
bounded down the steps and out of the 
house. 
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“Tke’s” pawnshop, on Eighth Avenue, 
was two long blocks from the theatrical 
boarding house close to Broadway, but 
Jimmy, under the propulsion of his 
mighty hunch and the need for speed 
to make the train for the race track, 
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used a ground-eating “rag” step, which 
he employed in his dancing “turn,” to 
cover the distance. The gambler’s heart 
in him leaped when he rounded the 
Eighth Avenue corner and saw, swing- 
ing familiarly over the squat, dingy 
shop in the middle of the block, the 
three gilded balls symbolizing quick 
money. 

His jaw fell suddenly, and hung loose 
when, reaching Ike’s pawnshop, he saw 
a big padlock on the front door, a heavy 
steel screen barring the way to the en- 
trance, and a large, fearsome placard 
in the window notifying all and sundry 
that Ike’s burglar alarm was set and in 
good working order. 

Jimmy peered at the doorknob, won- 
dering why the crape wasn’t hanging 
therefrom—for it was simply inconceiv- 
able that Ike’s pawnshop would ever be 
closed for any other reason except the 
death of Ike himself or of some mem- 
ber of his family. 

But closed it was, tight as a drum, 
and time was running away. Hed 
have to “soak” the bracelet at one of 
the other pawnshops, where he’d only 
be able to get forty dollars instead of 
the fifty that Ike always had let him 
have on it. Jimmy felt chilled and sad 
when he reflected upon what that dii- 
ference of a mere ten dollars would 
mean when, in case the price against 
Hydrangea would be as good as, say, 
a hundred to one—why, it meant a clean 
loss of a thousand dollars to Jimmy, 
this unforeseen closing of Ike’s place! 

But he was spurred into renewed ac- 
tivity by the glagsome thought of what 
the rake-down on Hydrangea would be 
even with the forty “down.” He 
glanced swiftly up and down the ave- 
nue. Another three-ball sign in the 
middle of the next block up the thor- 
oughfare caught his practiced eye. He 
crossed cver to this pawnshop in less 
than a minute. He rubbed ‘his eyes 
when here, too, he was confronted by 
a heavily barred door, a steel screen in- 
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closing the whole front of the establish- 
- ment, and again the challenging burglar- 
alarm notice. 

“Maybe the man runnin’ this place 
was the relative of Ike’s that died, mak- 
in” em both close for the day,” thought 
Jimmy. His eye caught the time from 
a clock in a little grocery next door to 
the closed pawnshop. One-thirty! And 
the last train left for the track at one- 
fifty! 

He raced, bumping into people, for 
a three-balls sign which he espied 
swinging over a shop three squares 
down. He concluded that he must still 
be dreaming when, reaching this place, 
he found that it, too, was padlocked, 
screen-protected, and burglar-alarm- 
placarded. 

“They’re tryin’ to jinx me because 
I got a good thing!” he babbled fiercely, 
standing staring at the barrier to this 
third quick-money establishment. “The 
kid was right. -My Jonah is twins, all 
straight enough, but I’m goin’ to hock 
this arm ring and get the coin down 
on Hydrangea if I have to——” 

“What seems to be the idea, bo— 
standin’ there gnawin’ the blanket to 
yerself 7” he heard a good-natured voice 
behind him. Jimmy wheeled. The 
speaker was a large policeman with 
smiling but shrewd eyes. 

“Why,” promptly replied Jimmy, “the 
idea is that I’ve been to three hock 
dumps to pawn a gilt handcuff, and 
every dad-binged one of ‘em’s got a 
fort built around it, so that pe 

“Well, it’s a wonder you wouldn't 
ha’ woke up by this’ time, then,” cut 
in the policeman, “seein’ that you’re a 
purty cagy-lookin’ prune. Ain't you 
wised up to it yet that to-day is Yom 
Kippur?” 

Yom Kippur! The Jewish religious 
day, when every Jewish place of busi- 
ness in New York and the United States 
and the world in general is always 
locked up—“dark,” in stage parlance! 
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Jimmy probably did not know the mean- 
ing of maledictions; but, from the sound 
of the things he uttered under his 
breath, he understood how to use them. 

“Well, if my hoodoo ain’t a litter,” 
he broke out, with a wan grin at the 
policeman, “then I never ate hotel hash. 
Here I go and pick out, to have one ©’ 
them can’t-lose hunches, the one day in 
the year when you couldn’t hock the 
crown jools of the Bhiff-Bhaff of 
Bhilly-Bedhing for the price of a crock 
of cookies = 

“Stop drooling, bo,” interrupted the 
offeer quickly, catching the nub of the 
agonizing situation. “The Irish don’t 
kape Yom Kippur. Why don’t ye dig 
down to McGlone’s spout on Sixth 
Avenue?” 

Jimmy, tapping the side of his head 
with his knuckles to indicate panto- 
mimically that it was of reénforced 
concrete, confessed that he hadn’t ever 
considered it possible that anybody but 
a Jew, much less an Irishman, would ~ 
know_how to conduct a pawnshop. The 
officer gave him the number of the 
crosstown street at the corner of which 
McGlone’s bazaar of the three balls was 
located. Jimmy gazed longingly at the 
flock of taxicabs whirling in that gen- 
eral direction. But he had no money 
for taxicabs, and so, with glances of 
anguish at the clocks he caught sight 
of on the way, he legged it over the 
many squares to McGlone’s like a man 
doing a solitary Marathon. But it was 
close upon fifteen minutes to two when, 
breathing hard and in a perspiry lather ` 
of frenzied anxiety, he dashed into 
McGlone’s ‘pawnshop. It looked good 
to him to see any pawnshop with its 
doors unpadlocked. But with only five 
minutes to have the bracelet appraised 
by a pawnbroker with whom he never 
before had done business, to get the 
money and the ticket, and to gallop two 
squares to the railroad station and then 
through the long station to make the last 
train for the track, which last train 
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would arrive only in time for the second 
race, his hunch race—could it be done? 

“Tt’s goin’ to be done—it’s gotta 
be done!’ Jimmy muttered through 
clenched teeth. 

A big, bulldog-jawed young man, who 
had loped into the pawnshop about ten 
jumps ahead of Jimmy, was engrossing 
the pawnbroker’s attention when Jimmy 

ushed up to the counter. 

“A hundred on this rock—and, say, 
pal, I’ve only got a matter of minutes 
to make the track train!” the bulldog- 
jawed man, pulling a diamond ring- 
from his finger and tossing it on the 
counter, was saying to the pawnbroker 
when Jimmy swung along, panting. 

“That’s me, too, Mac—less’n five 
minutes to hop the track roller,” gasped 
Jimmy, throwing down the bracelet. 
“Forty on the cuff, and quick—this is 
one day when, if I g€t left at the post, 
I wouldn’t dare go back to my stall.” 

The pawnbroker knew the heavy- 
jawed young man’s ring. So he grabbed 
the bracelet and made a swift exami- 
nation of it. 

“Hundred on a diamond ring—forty 
on a diamond bracelet—two tickets!” 
he called out to the young man in the 
rear office. Jimmy gave his name and 
address, and in less than a minute he 
and the other man bound for the track, 
with their tickets and money clutched 
in their hands, were shooting out of the 
pawnshop door. ~ 

Regardless of the traffic policemen 
and of a traffic jam, they weaved their 
way, galloping like volunteer firemen, 
through the Broadway clutter of auto- 
tomobiles and trucks, and then, seeing a 
fairly clear path ahead, took the middle 
of the crosstown street on the dead run 
for the railroad station. They shot into 
the station and down the long corridor 
and flights of steps like pickpockets 
making a get-away from a pursuing 
crowd at a circus in a country town. 
The last leg of their race was a two- 
hundred-foot dash across the great ro- 
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tunda from which the gates opened 
upon flights of steps to the train plat- 
forms below. When, neck and neck and 
still going strong, they were halfway 
across the rotunda, they saw the gate- 
man at the race-track train push the 
last belated man through and briskly 
begin to close the gate. 

“Hey!” they bawled hoarsely to the 
gateman, still- running. “Give us a 
show, won’t you?” 

The gateman shook his head at them 
and banged the gate to. They plunged 
against the bars, and, looking down, saw 
the race train slowly beginning to move 
out. They turned and faced each other, 
mopping their dripping brows to the 
obbligato of grinding teeth. . 

“Ym a fine fathead!” growled the 
young man with the undershot jaw, 
who was wallowing, it appeared, in 
an abyss of self-loathing. 

“That goes double for me, and with 
a side bet,” dismally echoed J. Conroy. 

Now, of course, when he had missed 
by a nose the last train for the track— 
now Hydrangea simply wouldn’t be able 
to lose if he tried. Jimmy was as con- 
vinced of that as he was that he was 
alive. The hunch had been a certainty 
before. Now Hydrangea was absolutely 
“in,” his winning number hung out, 
the confirming red board down, the 
lucky bets on that one as good as paid. 
And all this because the joy-killing jinx 
that pursued him had made him miss 
the train! 

“Maybe a taxi could scoot down to 
the track in time for the second race,” 
the hard-jawed young man cast a blaze 
of hope into J. Conroy’s shriveled soui 
by saying. “Pll cut fifty-fifty with you 
for the ride if it can be done.” 

“You're on!” panted Jimmy. “I’ve 
got a good thing in the second race that 
I wouldn't miss gettin’ a bet on if the 
bus ride down took half my wad!” 

“Same here,” gasped the heavy-jawed 
one. 

Ah, ha! thought Jimmy. So here was 
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another wise one who knew that Hy- 
drangea was a lead-pipe cinch! For, of 
course, Hydrangea was the horse his 
companion had in mind, Was there, 
in fact, any other horse in the race? 
When it came to that, was not the race, 
in truth, as good as a walk-over for 
Hydrangea? 

They sped to the taxi stand beside the 
station, But it happened that several 
trains had arrived but a few moments 
before, and thus they saw the last of 
the station’s large flock of taxicabs just 
shooting up the incline on the way out 
with a passenger. So they darted, leg- 
weary by now, up the steep incline, 
where they stood on the Seventh Ave- 
nue curb, waiting for an empty taxi 
to whiz by. It seemed to be a remark- 
ably good day for the taxicab business. 
All of the herds of them that shot by 
were occupied. 

“Tf it was anybody else but me stand- 
in’ here, every one o’ those nine thou- 
sand taxis that’ve just greased by would 
ha’ been empty!” groaned Jimmy, from 
the depths of his pit of woe. 

After five minutes—priceless ‘min- 
utes !—their arm-wavings and. shout- 
ings caught the eye and ear of the 
driver of a dilapidated empty taxi, and 
the driver pulled alongside the curb. 

“Can you skid down to the Aqueduct 
track in fifty minutes?” they asked 
him in one breath. The driver rubbed 
his chin. © 

“Tf youse guys’ll dig up in case of a 
pinch, I kin,” he replied. 

They clambered into the rattletybang 
car—‘“the first taxi that was ever 
made,” the bulldog-jawed young man 
pronounced it—and the driver started 
with a jerk that brought their heads to- 
gether with a bang. 

“He’s going to give us action, any- 
how,” consolingly mumbled Jimmy, 
rubbing the rapidly swelling lump on 
ihis forehead. 

“T don’t mind a bump on the bean 
if I can make the track in time to bet 
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the works on that skinch in the second 
race,” hoarsely replied the heavy-jawed 
one, caressing the lump rising above 
his temple. 

“Which horse is that?” inquired 
Jimmy. 

He put the question as a mere mat- 
ter of form, to make a little time-pass- 
ing talk. Of course there could be but 
one answer—Hydrangea ! 

“Why, Dim Star, of course,” was the 
prompt reply of the hard-faced young 
man. “Hottest baby that ever wore 
hoofs, and only the inside coots know 
about it, so there’ll be a price. Where'd ` 
you hear of it, bo?” 

“Oh, it jes’ trickled along to me,” 
replied Jimmy, in a matter-of-fact tone. 
“But, say, ain’t this Hydrangea bird 
the one Dim Star’s got to beat?” 

“Hydrangea!” Jimmy’s chance com- 
panion hooted. “That goat! Why, say, 
that tub o’ glue couldn’t beat me old 
aunt in Syracuse limpin’ to a quiltin’ 
bee. Where’d you get that Hydrangea 
stuff?” 

“I heard a railbird say that he’d 
been doin’ some pretty fast works,” 
was Jimmy’s dogged reply. He was 
disappointed. But he still was for his 
dream hunch on Hydrangea. He 
brought his teeth together with a click 
as he made a mighty resolution that he 
wasn’t going to let himself be touted 
off the one he had dreamed the flow- 
ery dream about and that his wife had 
let him have the bracelet to back. 

The taxi driver, a desperado to the 
core, took all of the turns on two wheels 
when they struck into the open Long 
Island country, and the taxi was mak- 
ing up in speed what it lacked in looks 
when, about midway of the trip, which 
was accomplished within the time allow- 
ance, it stopped with a suddenness that 
all but shot its two passengers through 
the front windows. 

“Ye’re under arrest, consarn yer but- 
tons, fer goin’ eighty mile an hour!” 
they heard the village constable’s voice, 
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and, peering out, they saw that, to make 
sure that his man would halt, the con- 
stable had stretched a businesslike rope 
across the road. 

“Hey, pop, c’m’ere, will you?” the 
heavy-jawed young man said, sticking 
his head out of a side window of the 
taxi and beckoning to the goateed offi- 
cer of the law. The constable trudged 
to the window. 

““Look-a-here, pop, it means a loss 
o four hundred thousand bucks and 
eighty-five cents if we’re stuck up here, 
and if you could He pressed a 
five-dollar bill into the constable’s horny 
palm. 

“All right,” the toothlessly grinning 
constable replied, removing the ob- 
structing rope, “but don’t you boys let 
that driver o’ yourn make more’n sev- 
enty-nine mile and a half an hour till 
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The taxi shot ahead, and reeled off 
ten more swift minutes of miles, when 
it came to a sudden, grinding halt. It 
‘was a quarter to three. The horses 
would go to the post for the second 
race at three o'clock. If the taxi had 
kept on at its wild rate, they would just 
about have made the track in time.. The 
driver leaped from his seat, yanked off 
the machine’s hood, pawed around the 
engine, and threw up his hands. His 
two passengers stepped out. 

“What’s the matter?” they asked him 
—of course. 

“Ast me an easy one,” the driver re- 
plied. “They ain’t nothin’ that ain’t the 
matter. The old pile o’ junk’s been 
kitin’ around on its nerve for a month 
now, and it’s layin? down and rollin’ 
over. It'll be about two hours’ work 
for me to tinker it up so’s I can coax 
it home.” 

Jimmy and his companion exchanged 
perfect replicas of the looks they had 
given each other at the station when the 
gateman had shut them out of their 
chance to make the race train. 

“Now were ditched for keeps,” 
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gloomily mumbled the bulldog-jawed 
young man. “We can’t even figure on 
a pick-up. All of the gas boats bound 
for the track got there long ago, and 
now ee 

= “Hey, you rag-dancin’ shrimp, what’s 
the trouble?” a cheerful voice behind 
them called out. 

“Shrimp” always meant Jimmy, as 
he had come to know, and he spun 
around. ‘There was justification for 
the glad new hope that the voice had 
brought to his eye. The goggled driver 
of the big car that had halted beside 
the stalled taxi was the manager of a 
Harlem vaudeville house and an old 
friend of Jimmy’s. With a mere mo- 
tion of his head he invited them to climb 
into the car, empty save for himself. 
Each of them stripped five dollars from 
his roll for the taxi driver before the 
big car bounded forward. 

“Pm going to push ’er a little to make 
the track for that second race,” Jim- 
my’s managerial friend remarked, as he 
turned the car to racing speed. “I 
know something about one in that race.” 

“That so?” said Jimmy. His heart 
was thumping happily. Here was a 
wise one, this manager friend, who 
would have the right dope for sure— _ 
Hydrangea, of course! “Which one 
d’ye like?” 

“Why, there’s nothing to it but that 
Sallust trick,” was the manager’s 
prompt and amazingly confident reply. 
“You'd better go to it, Jimmy, with 
the kitchen stove and the oilcloth, for 
it’s in. They've been getting that bird 
ready for months now, and it’s going 
to be a hog slaughtering. But, say, 
don’t tell anybody I chirped it to you, 
for they made me promise not to say a 
word ‘about it, see? Only a few know 
about it, and there’ll be all kinds of a 
price.” 

“Well, Sallust has got Dim Star to 
beat, and if he beats him he’ll know 
he’s been to the races,” resolutely put 
in the heavy-jawed young man. 
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“Dim Star? Ha, ha! Don’t make 
me laugh; I’ve got a hollow tooth!” 
merrily observed the manager. “Say, 
if my fox-terrier pup couldn’t beat Dim 
Star doing anything from a jump to 
four miles, Pd have him made into 
frankfurters and peddle ’em from house 
to house. Dim Star! Phooey!” 

“How about Hydrangea?” huskily 
asked Jimmy. 

“Hydrangea?” The manager pro- 
nounced the name as if it meant some- 
thing peculiarly vile and loathsome. 
“Now you're talking about spoiled crab 
meat! Git-ap, car!” putting on another 
burst of speed. “I want to get all the 
price there is on that soft Sallust ba- 
con.” 

About two minutes later, the car shot 
into the motor inclosure of the Aque- 
duct track. It was three minutes past 
three o’clock, and the horses had pa- 
raded by the stand and already were 
lined up at the mile barrier. Jimmy, for 
once in his career at the race tracks, 
had come through unscathed and un- 
touted. He still was for Hydrangea, 
and he was going to play Hydrangea ! 

He bounded out of the car the in- 
stant it came to a halt. 

“Much obliged for the lift, old top— 
goin’ to get a bet down—see you later!” 
he called back to the manager over his 
shoulder, and sped alone through the 
inclosure and the paddock to make the 
betting ring before the horses should 
get away from the barrier 
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As he ncared the betting ring, a great 
fear which clutched him gave momen- 
tum to his natural nimbleness. Run- 
ning, he could see out of the tail of his 
eye that the horses at the webbing, 
which for ‘a moment or two had been 
plunging and weaving nervously, now 
were pretty well lined up. At any in- 
stant the barrier might be sprung—and 
his bet on Hydrangea not yet “down”! 
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Sprinting through the gate to the 
jammed betting ring, with his thirty- 
five dollars—the five dollars he had 
given the taxi driver out of his forty 
had been hard money to surrender—in 
his hand, he gazed around wildly for_ 
some bookmaker whom he knew. Not 
now, as in'the old days, could the book- 
makers be found on stools at their reg- 
ular, easily identifiable stations, The 
new law kept the “layers” and their 
bet registerers—once called “sheet writ- 
ers”—on the steady move. To dodge 
the law, the bookmaker insisted upon 
having at least a nodding acquaintance 
with the man from whom he accepted 
a bet, and even so the money had to be 
passed furtively from hand to hand. 

The betting ring, packed with thou- 
sands of elbowing, jostling, shouting 
men, was the bedlam which it always is 
just before the horses get away from 
the barrier. Men had to scream at 
each other through funneied hands to 
make themselves understood. There 
was no way to find out the prices quoted 
against horses in the race except by a 
shouted inquiry as to each horse. 

Jimmy had no time to make inquiries. 
Half a minute after reaching the bet- 
ting ring, his keen eye espied, struggling 
in the midst of a crowd of would-be 
last-minute bettors, a bookmaker with 
whom he had “done business” on sev- 
eral previous occasions—the identical 
bookmaker, in fact, who had got the 
last goodly slice of the Conroy and. 
Conroy savings when Jimmy had 
yielded to the wheedling whisper of one 
of his hunches only a fortnight before. 

Jimmy, with head and shoulders 
thrust forward, gathered himself into a 
sort of catapult and darted for that 
bookmaker, He squirmed determinedly 
through the cordon of excited, red- 
faced men who, without having the 
honor of the bookmaker’s acquaintance, 
were beseeching him to take their 
money. He was overjoyed when finally 
he stood face to face with the book- 
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maker and saw, from the slight bob of 
the latter’s head, that he was recog- 
nized. Jimmy had no idea what price 
was being quoted against his dream- 
hunch horse.. Nor did he care. What 
he wanted was to get his bet down be- 
fore the barrier went up. The price 
could take care of itself. He never 
doubted, anyhow, that the price against 
Hydrangea would be a big one. 

He slipped his thirty-five dollars into 
the bookmaker’s hand, and the latter, 
screening the money under the hollow 
of his arm, counted the bills. 

“What horse?” shouted the book- 
maker. The noise of the betting ring 
was so terrific that Jimmy, whose hear- 
ing was perfect, had to catch the mean- 
ing of the question by the movements 
of the bookmaker’s lips. 

“Hydrangea, to win!” 
Jimmy. 

The bookmaker, watching Jimmy’s 
lips, nevertheless failed to catch the 
name. He placed a hand behind his 
ear. Jimmy remembered that the 
“layer” was slightly deaf. 

“Which one?” asked the bookmaker. 

Jimmy, funneling his mouth with his 
hands, bawled the name again. The 
bookmaker nodded. Jimmy found him- 
self yanked back to the outer circle by 
the strong hands of a man who was de- 
termined to get his bet down or perish 
in the attempt. But he didn’t mind. 
His bet was down. He would have 
liked to know what price he was getting 
against Hydrangea, but that was a de- 
tail. Winnings were winnings, no mat- 
ter what the price. 

“They’re off!” 

Jimmy, electrified by that ancient, 
spine-chilling cry, stood his ground in 
the betting ring. It would be too diffi- 
cult to. worm his way to the lawn to 
watch the race. Anyhow, he wanted 
to keep near the bookmaker, so that 
when Hydrangea won he would not 
have to go searching all over the ring 
to collect his winnings from the layer. 


screamed 
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“Hydrangea away in front, on his 
toes—oh, you baby hawss Hydrangea !” 

Jimmy, when his ears were greeted 
by those beautiful words, felt the very 
marrow of him melting with happiness. 
He was right at last! His hunch was 
going through! And he had not been 
touted off the hunch, but had played it! 
His coin was down! 

“Hydrangea’s towroping his field— 
oh, you Hydrangea hawss, bring home 
the spinach to papa!” he heard a great, 
rooting voice boom on the edge of the 
betting ring. 

The tingling blood swirled joyously 
through Jimmy’s veins. He was on 
a live one at last—Hydrangea was 
spread-eagling his field! 

Then he experienced a sudden chill. 
A man whom he recognized as a book- 
maker, standing close to him, was say- 
ing to another man: 

“IPI put some dent in me if that 
Hydrangea dog cops. I opened that at 
ten to one, and they played him down 
to even money on my sheet.” 

“Why, Hydrangea closed the rankest 
kind of a favorite at three to five in 
most of the books,” the other man re- 
plied. 

Hydrangea the favorite! Jimmy’s 
temples throbbed with sheer anguish. 
He had never doubted that the price 
would be at least thirty or forty to one 
against the comparatively unknown Hy- 
drangea, a horse from the Western 
tracks that had not yet raced around 
New York. And now he was hearing 
that the brute was an odds-on favorite! 
He had picked out a good thing in a 
dream, and now, when Hydrangea won 
—as, of course, he would—he wouid 
be lucky to get as good as even money 
for his thirty-five dollars—and he had 
been confidently expecting to clean up 
a large chunk of “regular money” on 
the hunch! His mental misery was be- 
yond words. 

“Hydrangea’s comin’ back—he’s shot 
his bolt, the cur!” shouted a shrill voice 
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from the edge of the betting ring. “He 
aint no Hydrangea—he’s a morning- 
glory!” 

Jimmy’s nails dug into his palms. 
His hunch horse was “curling up,” 
then, rank a favorite as he was! He 
wouldn’t even get his thirty-five back, 
much less haul down an odds-on bet! 
He thought of his landlady’s glares, of 
the bracelet “in” to no avail, with the 
board bill piling up, and no booking in 
vaudeville for two months ahead. J. 
Conroy, hovering near the bookmaker 
who had taken his bet and the book- 
maker’s red-haired, cheerful-eyed 
helper who had registered the bet, 
floundered in an abyss of gloom. 

“Why, say, that rank outsider, High 
Ranger, is comin’ through the bunch 
like a wild cat, and he’s goin’ to walk 
in!’ a man with a pair of field glasses 
leveled on the flying bunch of horses 
shouted to his neighbor. 

“Come on, you High Ranger hawss 
—I got two bucks on you, and you 
gotta win!” a hoarse rooter on the lawn 
bawled. 

The ten-deep crowd lining the edge 
of the betting ring suddenly broke. 
“High Ranger romps in!” 

shouted, in a mighty chorus. 

Jimmy, his hands thrust deep in his 
trousers pockets, was staring at the 
ground like a man stunned. 

/“Pretty soft for you, bo!” he heard 

a voice behind him, and at the same 
time he felt a clutch on his arm, The 
speaker was the red-haired bet regis- 
terer of the bookmaker with whom 
Jimmy had made his bet. Jimmy 
grinned wanly. He didn’t know of any- 
thing just then that was “soft for him,” 
but he wanted to be game. So he 
grinned—very dentally. 

“Pretty soft!” the red-haired one re- 
peated. “Lil bet a cooky you’re the 
on’y zob on the grounds that bet on 
that High Ranger dog. Sixty to one 
for your thirty-five seeds—twenty-one 
hundred bones to snake down on that 


they 
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High Ranger tub o’ lard that’s on’y 
worth about nine dollars for his hoofs, 
hide, and hair! You sure put a dent in 
the old man,” nodding over his shoul- 
der at the bookmaker, “with that bone- 
headed bet! How’d you happen to go 
to that plug, anyhow?” 

J. Conroy, who had not been born 
on the previous Tuesday, caught the 
drift instantly. The slightly deaf book- 
maker had mistaken his, Jimmy’s, twice- 
shouted “Hydrangea” for “High Ran- 
ger,” and had so registered the bet, 


‘calmly confident, of course, as all the 


rest of the bookmakers were, that High 
Ranger had no chance. z 

Jimmy yawned, stretched his arms, 
and grinned a wise, wise grin. 

“Oh,” he replied matter-of-factly to 
the red-haired one, as if the winning of 
twenty-one hundred dollars was an in- 
consequent, everyday matter for him, 
“I heard that High Ranger had been 
turnin’ off some pretty good early- 
mornin’ works by lantern light lately, 
and I thought Pd sift in a little change 
on him.” 

“Well, that was some siftin’, pal, if 
you’re askin’ me,” was the bet register- 
er’s admiring remark. 

The confirming red board was down 
three minutes later, and Jimmy, after 
collecting his twenty-one hundred and 
thirty-five dollars from the heavily 
scowling, slightly deaf bookmaker, 
picked out the largest and gaudiest- 
looking auotomobile for hire that he 
could find in the motor-car inclosure 
for a swift ride back to “Gert.” 


His wife, nicely freshened up and 
very wholesome and pretty in a neat 
wash dress, was darning socks when 
Jimmy, his shoulders hunched forward 
and his whole appearance extremely de- 
jected, slouched in. 

“Hydrangea didn’t cop, kid,” he said 
sepuichrally to her. 

“I know it, hon,” she replied sympa- 
thetically. She loved her little man, 
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and she hated to see him looking so 
dismal. “I sent out to the ticker and 
found out. High Ranger won—the 
very one I was afraid you might play! 
But never mind, dearie. Don’t take it 
to heart. We'll wriggle out of the mess 
somehow.” She patted him on the 
shoulder, 

Jimmy had intended to act the dismal 
part a little longer, but the shoulder pats 
broke down his resolution. He sud- 
denly yanked the immense, rubber- 
banded roll of bills from his trousers 
pocket and banged it down on the bu- 
reau with a howl of joy. 

“Twenty-one hundred iron men, 
kiddo, is what I copped on High Ran- 
ger,” he shouted, “and there’s the wad 
for you to go as far as you like with.” 

Ensued five minutes given over to 
wild exclamations of joy and wet eyes. 
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Then, wiping her eyes, and making 
2 prodigious bulge on one of her shapely 
legs where she deposited the roll under 
the stocking, the eternal feminine of 
her had to have its moment. 

“You dear old boob,” she said to 
him, “didn’t E tell you you wouldn't 
play your hunch?” 

Jimmy looked judicial. 

“Well, kid,” he said, with a finely_ 
acted air of owlish wisdom, “a hunch 
and horse-bettin’ sense are two things 
that don’t mix. I knew somethin’ about 
this High Ranger baby all the time, 
but I didn’t know he was ripe yet. 
When I found out that he was ready 
for the race of his life, why, there was 
nothin’ else for me to do but forget 
the hunch and play the inside dope that 
was handed me and handed me straight, 
was there?” 


BY 


CREATING A BIG SENSATION 


‘THOMAS WATT GREGORY, attorney general for the United States, has 
a tremendous mentality which he polished up in his youth by attending a 


flock of colleges and universities. 


Moreover, he has a sense of humor which 


works every hour of the day. Consequently, he only laughed when an old friend 
of his arrived in Washington not long ago, and sprang this story on him: 
Soon after Gregory was appointed attorney general, he went back to a little 


town in Mississippi, where he had spent part of his life. 


There were neither 


cheering citizens nor brass bands to welcome the new cabinet officer when he 
stepped off the train. Apparently his new greatness had not stirred the inhabitants 


tremendously. 


He went out to the side of the station and stepped into a groaning hack 


drawn by a wheezy horse and driven by an antediluvian colored man. 


Gregory 


and Uncle Ben recognized each other, and exchanged warm greetings. 
“Ben,” inquired Gregory, “do the people here know I have been appointed 


attorney general for the United States?” 
“Vas, suh,” answered Ben. 


There followed a silence broken only by the plod-plod of the horse’s re- 


luctant. feet. 


“Well,” pursued Gregory, unable to restrain his curiosity, 


when they heard the news?” 
“Nothin’,” replied the colored man. 


“what happened 


> 


“But what did they say?” insisted Gregory. 
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“Dey ain’t said nothin’, 


answered Ben. “Dey jes’ laughed.” 


The Varsity Letter 


By Foxhall Williams 
Author of ‘‘Bat Shy,” “H Can Be Done, Ete. 


Here is your chance to enter into the sensations of a football player who gains 
the coveted initial on his sweater but is responsible for the loss of the game 


association meets, on the evening 

of the first Monday of Decem- 

ber, and, in conjunction with 
other routine business, awards the foot- 
ball insignia won in the season that has 
just ended. And the next day the Gale 
Record prints the names of the men 
so honored. But this is pure routine, 
the merest formality. For every one 
knows, after the final whistle has blown 
in the Pendleton game, what men have 
won the right to wear a big white G 
on deep blue sweaters. The athletic 
association could withhold his G from 
a man who has played against Pen- 
dieton. But it has never been done 
yet. So‘there is little interest, each 
year, in these awards, and no one stops 
to read them when they are printed in 
the Record. They just help to fill up 
space in the dull season between the 
end of football and the beginning of 
the winter sports. 

The exception, as always, proves the 
rule. Marsden, of the junior class, go- 
ing along toward the post office with 
hanging head, had forgotten about the 
meeting of the athletic association the 
night before. He had half nods for 
the men who greeted him, and these— 
some of them—paused to look after 
him and shake their heads regretfully. 
He was repulsing them by his man- 
ner, avoiding the suggestion of friend- 
ship, and that is an attitude always 
hard to meet. He went on into the 


Fi esse year at Gale the athletic 


post office, and found only his copy 
of the Record in his box. As he turned 
away, Grantham, newly elected captain 
of next year’s football team, and a 
classmate, came in. With him was 


‘Hooper, the All-American tackle and 


Gratham’s chief rival for the captaincy 
in the election the week before. 

“Hello, Marsden,” said Grantham. 
His tone was friendly; his eyes were 
full of concern. ~ 

“Hello,” said Marsden ungraciously. 
He nodded to Hooper, whose saluta- 
tion was curt and brief. And then he 
took refuge in the Record—having no 
letter to read—and pretended an ab- 
sorbed interest in its columns. In a 
moment he started, went back a line, 


‘and, seeing that he had read aright, 


flushed a bright scarlet. For his name 
was there in the list of those who had 
won the G in the Pendleton game. 

“Marsden, J.-C., arts.” 

There wasn’t any mistake. His name 
was there—with Grantham’s and Hoop- 
er’s and the names of the sixteen others 
who had got into the game. He stood, 
the color coming and going in his 
cheeks, staring at the paragraph, at his 
own name. The monstrous irony of the 
thing overwhelmed him, and he laughed 
shortly, bitterly—and so deep down in 
his throat that he never dreamed he 
could be heard. But he was. Hooper’s 
voice, sneering, taunting, sounded be- 
side him. 

“Pretty good joke, isn’t it?” he said. 
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“Afraid you wouldn’t find your name 
there? Well, it’s all right now, isn’t 
it? You'll get your sweater, with its 
nice big G, and you can swell around 
in it and give the girls a treat. They'll 
never know how you won it se 

“Shut up, Hooper!” said Grantham 
quietly. “Get out!” 

Hooper, half angry, but half laugh- 
ing, too, passed out. And Marsden was 
left staring wretchedly at Grantham. 

“They needn’t have rubbed it in,” 
said Marsden bitterly. 

“I don’t quite get that,” said Grant- 
ham. His manner had changed in a 
moment; there was something in his 
eyes now that made it easy to see why 
he had been chosen as football captain. 
“What’s the idea, Jack?” 

“Giving me a G for—for that hor- 
rible minute against Pendleton!” said 
Marsden. “I lost the game while I was 
in,” 


“We all had our part in losing it, 
Jack,” said’ Grantham slowly. “But 
we're all glad to get our letters. You 
know the rule—every man who goes 
into a Pendleton game, even if it’s only 
for one scrimmage, gets his G.” 

“I didn’t earn it,” said Marsden. 
‘“Hooper’s right—you saw what he 
thought about it A 

“I don’t know that what he thinks 
matters such a lot,” said Grantham ju- 
dicially. “And if you think any one 
was trying to rub it in the way you 


- fell down by giving you your G you’re 


mistaken. I’m on the committee—and 
Į can tell you there wasn’t even any 
discussion. You got your letter with 
the rest of us, according to the routine.” 

“T don’t want it; I won’t wear it!” 
said Marsden. 

“That’s up to you, of course. But 
—don’t forget what it means, Jack. A 
man who’s won a G is supposed to 
live up to it. The business isn’t over 
when he’s got it. He’s got to keep 
right on deserving it. Do you know 
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what’s the matter with you? You're 
thinking too much about the past and 
too little about the future. You've got 
another year coming, you know.” 

“Another year!” said Marsden bit- 
terly. “A lot of good that'll do me. 
Oh, well——” 

He went out, and got away, to be by 
himself. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
most men at Gale did not take the news 
that they had won their G as Marsden 
did. But the circumstances in his case 
were out of the ordinary and will bear 
a little examination. 

In the beginning, it had been years 
since any man had come up to Gale 
who gave so much promise and was 
so eagerly welcomed as Marsden. As 
a freshman he brought with him from 
prep school an altogether remarkable 
reputation as a back. Every football ` 
college in the East of any importance 
had tried to get him. But he had been 
destined for Gale from the cradle. His 
father was a Gale man, the whole tra- 
dition of his family made it inevitable 


- that he, too, should enter Gale in due 


season. 

He had shaped well in the beginning, 
too. His reputation hadn’t increased 
the size of his head, so far as any one 
could see. Being ‘more or less promi- 
nent, he got a little more than his share 
of the pounding that is the freshman’s 
lot. The whole sophomore class seemed 
to have gone into committee to keep 
him from getting an undue sense of 
his own importance. But he had been 
pretty nearly a model freshman, and 
his manner won merit for him in the 
eyes of his elders. He didn’t make the 
name for himself on the freshman class 
football team that his prep-school rec- 
ord warranted, but that was the fault 
of a bad case of water on the knee, 
acquired, unluckily enough, in the first 
week of practice. He wasn’t to blame 
for that, of course, and when the next 
year’s team was talked of it was taken 
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for granted that he would fill in hand- 
ily for one of the back-field vacancies. 

But his sophomore year seemed to 
prove that he was one of the unlucky 
players that all coaches dread. One 
trifling accident after another kept him 
out of the line-up; he played in only 
one game, and that an unimportant 
practice match with a minor college that 
turned up with an unusually weak team. 
Every game can furnish examples of 
men with the sort of luck that pursued 
Marsden. Baseball is full of them. 
Some men with that sort of luck are 
real stars. But nothing will break the 
right way for them. They get hurt con- 
stantly ; when they make an error it is 
always at a critical moment. 

And so, instead of winning his G, 
and perhaps a place on the Ali-Ameri- 
can team in his sophomore year, and 
thus being in line for the captaincy in 
his senior year, which would have ful- 
filled expectations, Marsden ended his 
second year at Gale as a substitute. 
No one blamed him; he was as popular 
as he had been as a freshman, and 
men still spoke confidently of what he 
would do “next year.” But—the 
coaches ceased to rely upon-him. Star 
he might be, but for the stern business 
of beating Pendleton a man who was 
at once less brilliant and less brittle was 
more to be desired. 

In his junior year he was out again, 
of course, and for the first three weeks 
or so he seemed as unlucky as ever. 
Then he seemed to escape from his 
hoodoo, whatever it was, and for the 
first time he was used on the varsity 
as a regular. But something, some in- 
definable quality by now, had deserted 
him. He wasn’t the star he had been 
in school. The trouble, of course, was 
that he hadn’t had his chance to de- 
velop in two years of college play and 
coaching like the others. Probably he 
was as good as ever, but when men 
had counted on him as a coming Gale 
star they had counted, too, however, 
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subconsciously on his steady improve- 
ment. So it wasn’t long before he lost 
his place to Blaney. And he wasn’t 
even first substitute; that honor went 
to Cruger, a hard-working senior who 
had learned all his football at Gale and 
seemed likely at last to come into his 
reward after three thankless years on 
the scrub. 

Then the Pendleton game had come. 
Gale, expecting a rather easy victory, 
had found itself opposed by a Pendle- 
ton team that had come to life amaz- 
ingly in one week; a team that proved 
itself, in the first quarter, at least as 
good as Gale. From the instant that 
Gale understood that there was no 
longer any question of a walk-over, that 
victory, if it came at all, could come 
only after the bitterest sort of fight, 
the psychology of the situation was at 
work. There had to be, at the critical 
moment, a complete readjustment of 
Gale’s mental attitude. And the first 
half had ended with Pendleton well in 
the lead and Gale battered, sore, 
amazed, and only just beginning to 
rally. 

There was no question of quitting; 
the Gale team had done nothing like 


that. It had simply been swept off its 
feet. Between the halves there was 
much talk in plain Anglo-Saxon. 


Things were said that brought the blood 
hot into the cheeks of those who lis- 
tened and set the pulses in their tem- 
ples pounding hard. Marsden had had 
no part in the rout. But he took every 
word to himself. Nervous, high strung, 
wrought up like all of them by the long 
weeks of preparation for this climacti- 
cal hour or so, impending defeat took 
the black hue of tragedy as he looked. 
upon it. 

And those stinging words did come 
home to him, too! Every sharp thrust 
at Blaney or Cruger—both had been 
in the game—cut him. For he knew, 
deep down, that he was better than 
either of them. He had. had every 
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chance to prove it, and he hadn’t been 
able to do so. It was his own fault. 
He didn’t think about bad luck in that 
moment. He didn’t really think about 
himself at all. In those grim minutes 
in the steaming locker room, with de- 
spair and fury lashing every man to a 
grim determination to turn the tide after 
the whistle blew again, all his emotions, 
all his thoughts, were fused into an 
insistent recognition of what Gale 
meant. Gale needed him now—and she 
couldn’t call upon him! He could serve 
her better than Blaney or Cruger, and, 
through his own fault, she didn’t know 
it. 

That was the mood in which he went 
back. The team ran out; he and the 
other substitutes followed. He looked 
up at the great roar that crashed out 
from the eastern stands, at the waving 


sea of blue as thousands of flags danced ` 


in the soft November light, beginning 
to fade now as the sun dipped down 


behind the delirious Pendleton crowd — 


in the west stand. 

And then, in the third quarter, he 
saw the effect of the grim interlude 
between the halves. For now the Gale 
team fought and played as it was in 
it to do. The psychological balance was 
on Gale’s side now; it was Pendleton 
that had to face suddenly the fact that 
its winning lead was not so great, after 
all. Gale fought grimly, desperately, 
with an utter recklessness, an utter 
heedlessness of effort, of risk. Once 
and again the big blue team fought its 
way the length of the field, once and 
again it crossed the final chalk line. 
The score was tied as the third quarter 
ended. Within a dozen feet of Mars- 
den lay Blaney, utterly spent, on his 
back, his eyes closed, covered with blan- 
kets. He had played his part in the 
first savage, wonderful attack, and had 
lasted long enough to carry the ball 
over for Gale’s first touchdown. Now 
Cruger was in. 

And out on the field now, in the 
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minute of rest that was allowed, the 
Gale team seemed to be straining, wait- 
ing for the chance to push home to 
victory. Only victory would do. Some 
might hold that there was glory enough 
in having averted defeat, in that superb 
fight against odds that had already tied 
the score. But that was not the spirit 
of Gale. And on the side lines, Mars- 
den, his nails biting into the palms of 
his hands, his whole body on edge, 
looked at Cruger with all his soul in 
his eyes. Could the man last? Was 
there no chance for him to be called 
upon, to go out there and play his part? 

Gale had to kick at the opening of 
the last quarter. And now it was Pen- 
dleton’s turn to rally. Grimly, magnifi- 
cently, the ball was carried down the 
field, to the very shadow of the Gale 
goal posts. But there Gale braced. 
Pendleton’s bolt was shot. From the 
towering stands above him Marsden 
heard the primitive, animal roar of joy 
as the enemy had to yield the ball—a 
roar of joy that no cheer leader could 
order or control. 

Marsden was slow to realize what 
had happened. Even when he saw Cru- 
ger limping toward him, protesting, 
struggling, he didn’t understand. Then 
he heard his own name called, it 
seemed, from a great distance. He was 
going in! It came over him all at once. 
He leaped up, flung his blanket away, 
raced out, adjusting his headgear. Fran- 
tically he sought the referee, reported 
himself in. And then 

He was crouching behind the line, © 
tense, eager. It was Grantham’s signal 
that the quarter back called. Marsden 
knew his part. As the ball was snapped 
he must get over, ahead of Grantham, 
to lead the interference. The play was 
an end run. The Gale end would look 
out for the Pendleton wing man; the 
rush-line half, coming in fast to break 
up the play, was his quarry. It was 
for him to protect Grantham, with the 
precious ball, from that assault. He 
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was off. In a curious daze he moved. 
He saw Hazeltine spill the Pendleton 
end; then he was tearing around, his 
eyes fixed on a figure with orange and 
black stripes about his sleeves. He 
headed for him; realized, a moment too 
late, that he was going to lose the play. 
But he couldn’t stop. The Pendleton 
half slipped by him; the next moment 
the whole play was piled up behind him, 
and he heard the quarter back’s voice 
assailing him. 

“You, Marsden! Where in blazes 
were you?” shrilled the quarter. And 
then, forgetting the past: “Signal! 
Line up there—quick! Signal! Eighty- 
one, forty-three, a hundred and seven- 
teen, twenty-nine z 

The play was in motion before Mars- 
den had really found himself. A curi- 
ous vertigo seemed to possess him. He 
got going slowly, with the quarter yap- 
ping at him unintelligently as the ball 
was jammed hard into his stomach. The 
play was off tackle, and a part of his 
brain comprehended at once that 
Hooper had opened a great hole for 
him—that all he had to do was to go 
straight through, behind Grantham, to 
find a clear path for a huge gain—per- 
haps for a clear field. 

He lunged for the opening, shook 
off a flying, despairing tackle, held his 
feet, staggering along, low to the 
ground, and straightened up, with only 
the Pendleton back-field man, thirty 
yards away, before him. It was his 
great chance. He began to run slowly, 
uncertainly. And then his legs were 
swept from under him, and he fell for- 
ward. The ball shot away, bounding 
on the hard ground. When he got up 
he heard a steady roar, deafening, ap- 
palling. He saw the Pendleton team 
dancing madly about. The loose ball 
had been recovered; Pendleton had 
scored again. And then he saw Blaney, 
his face white, swaying as he walked, 
making his way toward the referee. 
There was no need of the captain’s 
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order: “Get off the field, Marsden!” 
He knew. He had lost the game, and 
Blaney, crippled, exhausted, had been 
sent for to play it out. 

And for that they had given him his 
G! 

He found a package waiting when 
he got back to his room. He flushed 
again when he opened it and saw that 
it was the blue sweater with its great 
white G that the athletic association 
presented every year to the men who 
won the football letter. For a minute 
he was tempted to destroy ‘it. Wear 
it he could not. But he changed his 
mind. He folded it, wrapped it again, 
and put it in the bottom of his trunk. 

The college, on the whole, had been 
merciful to him. There were few who, 
like Hooper, believed, or, at least, let 
him see that they believed, that he had 
quit—that it was a yellow streak, cov- 
ered until that disastrous moment, that 
had led to his horrible fiasco. Few, 
indeed, did believe that. They attrib- 
uted the disaster to temperament, to 
nerves, to anything but cowardice. And 
they were right. Too vivid an imagina- 
tion, perhaps, was what had done the 
mischief. Marsden had lived over that 
culminating moment so many times. 
He had dreamed of being called upon 
suddenly, and he had thought again and 
again, of.all the mistakes it was pos- 
sible for him to make—of a fumble, a 
mistake in signals, a missed tackle. And 
then, when it had come, the big mo- 
ment had taken him, after all, utterly 
by surprise, had gripped him, giving 
him no time to adjust himself. Ex- 
actly what had caused that paralysis 
of thought and action on the field he 
himself could never hope to know. 

At all events, however it was to be 
explained, it was. It was a part of his 
life, a part of himself. It would in- 
fluence him inevitably till the end of 
the chapter. And—he had his G, that 
no one would take away from him, to 
remind him. He would be listed among 
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the wearers of the G. When he came 
back for reunions, if he did, he would 
see his name where those records were 
kept. Others might forget—but he 
wouldn’t. 

For a time it seemed to him that he 
couldn’t stay at Gale. He intended, 
first, to leave at once. Then he put 
off going until the mid-years. As well 
to leave with a clean slate, at least. It 
was Grantham who first introduced the 
thought into his mind that he might 
perhaps have no right to leave Gale. 
It was after that encounter in the post 
office, at least, that a new idea took 
possession of him—the idea thai it was 
his duty to stay, that he might make 
some sort of atonement by doing so. 
And that was his final decision. He 
stayed, knowing that every reference to 
the game he had lost brought up a 
thought of him, that every sight of 
him probably, summoned up a thought 
of the defeat. And always there were 
the occasional encounters with the 
sneering eyes of Hooper and those who 
thought as Hooper thought. 

Tt wasn’t an easy thing for him to 
determine to stay. It wasn’t easy to 
have people during the summer talk 
to him of football—people who, incred- 
ible as it seemed at first, really didn’t 
know what had happened. There was 
a girl who had heard somehow that he 
had won his G, and asked him, in naive 
and innocent surprise, why ‘he wore 

a plain white sweater. 

For two years there had come to 
him, early in September, a letter from 
the football management calling on him 
to report at Gale two weeks before col- 
lege opened for football practice. This 
time he didn’t expect the summons, and 
yet it was a shock to have the time 
pass without getting it. He set his 
teeth and went back, like the main body 
of men who didn’t play the game, a 
day ahead of time. He got to Gale 
early in the morning, after an all-night 
trip from the Maine woods. He at- 


~rather bitterly. 
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tended to his room and to the other 
necessary business. And then he went 
to Gale Field. He found Grantham 
getting into his suit. 

“Hello!” said the captain cheerfully. 
“Just get in?” 

“Yes,” said Marsden. “Grantham, 
Pd like to play on the scrub, if there’s 
a chance of my being any use.” 

Grantham was startled for a moment. 
Then his eyes showed his concern. 

“Well ” he said doubtfully. 

“Its the only thing I can do for 
Gale,” said Marsden. “I know as well! 
as you do that there isn’t any question 
of even considering me for the varsity. 
I had my chance and—but I might be 
some use on the scrub. Id like a try- 
out, anyhow. If I don’t make good I 
can be dropped like any other new can- 
didate. You see—I sort of want to 
make a fresh start.” 

“All right,” said Grantham. “I guess 
you're right, Jack. I guess it’s the best 
way. You know—I’ve never blamed 
you for what happened last year. -I 
figure it was just‘one of those things 
that might have happened to any one. 
But——” 

“You needn’t say it,” said Marsden, 
interrupting. “I can’t ever be trusted 
again. I know that, of course. There’s 
no reason why I should be. I'll get a 
suit then and report to Morton.” 

“T didn’t say you couldn’t be trusted, 
Jack,” said Grantham quietly. “Still— 
yes, I guess you’ve got the right idea. 
And—I think you’re doing something 
that shows pretty good nerve, Jack.” 

“Don’t fool yourself,” said Marsden 
“T wanted to quit hard 
enough—Lord, how I wanted to quit! 
But I guess I didn’t have nerve enough 
to do that, either.” 

He turned away then, and got his 
suit from the surprised manager, who 
leaned rather to Hooper’s views. And 
then he went to Morton, the scrub 
coach, who was one of the little group 
that had harangued the varsity between 
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the halves of the Pendleton game. 
Morton didn’t get his picture in the 
paper very often, and he wasn’t 
thought of, as a rule, when honors were 
being apportioned after a championship 
team had beaten Pendleton. But he 
and the scrub he trained, year after 
year, to give the varsity all it cared to 
do five afternoons a week, played a 
mighty big part, just the same, in the 
building of Gale teams. He liked Mars- 
den—and had a pretty fair idea of just 
how good Marsden might be under fa- 
vorable conditions. He understood now, 
too, and didn’t complicate matters by 
words. 

“Glad you’re out,’ was all he said. 
“You'll get all the work you're look- 
ing for, too.” 

Which was a true saying. Gale had 
to have a good team that year. There 
was a defeat to be avenged, which made 
a difference. There was about a week 
more of limbering-up work, and then 
the real business of scrimmaging began. 
And after that the members of the 
scrub ceased to be men and became 
tools. 

A good scrub at a place like Gale 
is a team that the varsity can beat by 
about one touchdown if it is at the top 
of its form. 
ticular glory, and the newspaper wise 
men don’t see it in action as a rule. 
About all it does is to work. Varsity 
men nowadays get a good deal of cod- 
dling. Substitutes go in when they 
show signs of tiring; a muscle bruise 
‘is good for a couple of days of rest. 
But there isn’t any reason for coddling 
a man on the scrub. 
one else can take his place. He doesn’t 
have to be saved for some particular 
occasion. He is driven every afternoon 
just as hard as a varsity man is in 
the last game of the season. If he com- 
plains of aches and pains he isn’t sent 
in for an extra rubdown and an ex- 
amination by the team physician. He 
is advised to get in there and work 


It doesn’t get any par- . 


If he is hurt some - 
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the pain. out. And it is surprising to 
see how well that system works out. A 
really earnest scrub player doesn’t lose 
two days a season as a general rule. 
But he frequently plays with strained 
tendons and aching muscles, and learns 
to estimate such things at their true 
importance, which is not great. 
Marsden had the reputation of being 
brittle, of being easily hurt. And, on 
the scrub, he suffered injuries that were 
fully as severe as those that had earned 
him his reputation. Only, since there 
was no one to notice them, he kept 
right on playing, which he would have 
been perfectly willing to do, had he 
been allowed to do so, in the old days. 
So he got hard and tough, and he 
played like a man inspired. He really 
was out of his class, of course. That 
is, he was a good deal better than his 
scrub team. And Morton, remembering 
that Pendleton this year had just such 
a player, the famous Heffernan, re- 
joiced, and built up an attack for the 
scrub that was as much like the Pendle- 
ton attack as he could contrive. Every 
Saturday, when the scrub, of course, 
was idle, Morton used to go to Pen- 
dleton to watch the rival team play, and 
sometimes he took Marsden along. 
They would take notes, and then they 
would spring the Pendleton formations 
on the varsity in the next week’s prac- 
tice. 
Marsden was happier than he had 
ever expected to be again. He was so 
busy that he didn’t have time to worry, 
of course. And he knew, too, that he 
was doing something for Gale. His 
delight in that was purely unselfish. It 
didn’t occur to him that he was, at the 
same time, proving that the people who 
had said he was a coming star were 
right. But he was. Morton and some 
others could have told him, had the tell- 
ing of such things been in order, that 
he was the best back Gale had seen since 
Dutch Mayer, of happy memory. 
That was what was at the bottom of 
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his renewed interest in life, his restored 
self-respect, though—the fact that he 
was making good. He didn’t actually 
work it out like that. But there must, 
of course, have been some mental 
process, even if it was subconscious, re- 
cording his satisfaction with his playing. 
It took an accident to make him see it 
—the accident of overhearing a conver- 
sation about himself. 

In the Gale locker room, the lockers, 
tall affairs of steel, divided the room 
into corridors. Marsden sat on the 
bench before his own, changing, and 
suddenly he heard Hooper’s voice on 
the other side of that section. 

“Play!” he heard. “Of course Mars- 
den can play! That’s just what makes 
his yellow streak show up so darned 
plain. Gee—do you mean you can’t 
see throtigh this business of playing on 
the scrub?” 

The other man said something— 
Marsden couldn't hear. 

“Plain enough!” said Hooper. “Mar- 
tyr stuff! Goes out there—when noth- 
ing really matters, remember—and plays 
his head off. Gives him a chance to 
say he didn’t have a square deal—that 
he deserved another chance or some- 
thing like that. But if he ever did get 
into a big game again it’d be the same 
old story, believe me!” 

Marsden didn’t rush around and con- 
front Hooper. He didn’t even get 
angry. It was no surprise to learn that 
Hooper felt that way. He just won- 
dered how much truth there was in 
what Hooper said. Part of it, of 
course/ he knew was untrue. Hooper 
didn’t have his motive right. But— 
would he fail again if he got another 
chance? Not that it mattered much, 
of course—because he had had his 
chance, and there wouldn’t be another 
one. 

The season came to its end at last. 
On the Thursday before the penultimate 
game with Harmouth the scrub lined 
up against the varsity for the last time. 
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In the next week the varsity would take 
things very easy, resting up for the 
struggle at Pendleton. There would be 
one or two signal drills, some kicking, 
and such light work. But the scrub’s 
part was done. And after that final 
practice the scrub gathered in the dark- 
ness for the annual ceremony of burn- 
ing the battered tackling dummy. Mars- 
den hung back. He had no heart for 
that sort of fun somehow. The var- 
sity stayed, looking on. And suddenly, 
in the dusk, Grantham detached him- 
self, talked for a minute with Mercer, 
head coach, and then came straight to 
Marsden. 

“Don’t break training to-night, Jack,” 
he said quietly. “Here—learn these 
signals,” 

Dazed, unable to understand, Mars- 


den stared at the captain, at the piece 


of paper in his hand. 

“You'll almost certainly start against 
Pendleton,” said Grantham still quietly. 
“Tt’s not quite sure, of course, but that’s 
the dope now, though Mercer and I 
are the only ones who know it. I want 
you to think about it. Understand?” 

“You can’t mean it!” cried Marsden. 
“Why—last year s 

“Tsn’t this!” snapped Grantham. “Do 
you want me to think Hooper’s right 
—that you really are a quitter? You 
don’t-need me to tell you that you're 
the best back we’ve got to-day. Weve 
got to use you! And if we keep quiet 
about. it it'll be because we don’t want 
you bothered by Hooper and some 
others. It’s all up to you. Pm backing - 
a hunch that you had some sort of 
spell last year—and that this time you'll 
play like the very devil to make up 
for it.” 

He turned away abruptly then. This 
was just as well, for Marsden might 
have tried to say something, and there 
was nothing to be said. All sorts of 
conflicting emotions ran riot in Mars- 
den’s mind for a minute. But they 
were all driven out by one supreme, 
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overpowering thought. Gale had called 
upon him again! And this timie—— 
And then, after all, he did not start 
the game. His mere presence with the 
team, the knowledge that he had been 
taken from the scrub, that there was a 
possibility that he might play, had 


turned Hooper savage and affected even | 


some men on the team who had con- 
tinued to like him. And something of 
this, just before the game, Grantham 
explained. 

“Mercer's decided it would be too 
risky to start you, Jack,” he said. “It 
isn’t that I don’t trust you—it’s the team 
I’m afraid of. But, so far as I can tell, 
you're going to get your ghance. So— 
be ready.” 

And so once more he sat on the side 
lines, swathed in his blanket. This time 
there was no overconfidence on either 
side. What -betting odds there were 
favored Pendleton, but only by a shade. 
Each team knew it was in for a fight, 
that it faced an eleven emphatically in 
its own class. And from the start they 
went at it hammer and tongs. The foot- 
bail, in that first half, was spectacular 
enough, but if it delighted the crowd 
it set the teeth of the rival coaches on 
edge. Neither team could get a sus- 
tained attack going. The ball stayed in 
mid-field; there was constant punting, 
back and forth. 
was no score. 

But when play was resumed, chance 
favored Pendleton at the outset. A 
muffed punt gave her the ball in Gale 
territory, and the great Heffernan began 
to justify his reputation for the first 
time in the game. Steadily, remorse- 
lessiy Pendleton pushed its way down 
the field. And the ball was on the 
twenty-yard line, with first down for 
Pendleton, when Marsden’s summons 
came. Again it took him by surprise; 


he had almost given up hope of getting. 


in. Grantham just spoke to him. 


“Watch Heffernan!” he said. “He’s 


And at half time there 
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mixed up in their scoring play, what- 
eversit is.” 

Grantham himself hung back almost 
on the goal line, the last line of defense. 
Right behind the line ranged the quar- 
ter, Hobson, as secondary defense, 
ready to plug whatever hole the Pen- 
dleton forwards might open. And be- 
hind the ends, to stop any swinging 
play, Marsden and Veach, the full back, 
playing the rush-line halves, crouched, 
tense, eager. It was the very crisis of 
the game. If Pendleton had a scoring 
punch, it would be driven home now. 
Marsden heard the drone of the signals 
from the Pendleton quarter. Then the 
line before him heaved forward. He 
hung, waiting, searching for the ball. 
Heffernan had it—was coming toward 
his wing. His end did his part—the 
Pendleton interferer was out! His part 
now to elude the man between him and 
Heffernan and get to the man with the 
ball. 

And suddenly that old, ghastly, well- 
remembered impotence swept over him. 
He hesitated a moment, lunged, stopped 
—and had lost his chance. Heffernan 
was past him. But Grantham, tearing 
up, stopped him for a five-yard gain. 
Fifteen yards for a touchdown as they 
lined up—five yards for first down! 
Hooper turned and glared at him. But 
there was no spoken word. A smash 
at center was stopped. Then Hooper 
shot through and caught the next play 
before it got started, and even in the 
wild exhilaration of that moment Mars- 
den heard the roar from the Gale stands 
as the big tackle dropped Heffernan for 
a two-yard loss. Fourth down—seven 
yards to go! 

Pendleton must make those seven 
yards or relinquish the ball. The angle 
was too wide for a trial at a field goal 
—they were at one side of the field. 
It must be a running play—that was 
sure. Nothing was the matter with 
Marsden now. Every nerve, every atom 
of his-brain was alert, ready. He 
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crouched within two feet of the side 
line. The ball went back on a long, 
direct pass. He straightened up—saw 
the pack move to his left, following out 
a long, sweeping run across the field. 
He started to follow—and then his foot- 
ball instinct awoke. It was that, after 
all, that had made him shine. on the 
scrub. And he saw the Pendleton end, 
who had dashed in on Hooper, pick him- 
self up—saw it out of the tail of his 
eye. 

Like a flash Marsden turned—just in 
time. He lunged backward, to one side 
—sprang up just as the ball hurtled 
over his head, and grasped it. 

And then he was off, scooting along 
the side line, running as he had never 
run before. He had divined the Pen- 
dleton play just in the nick of time— 
the forward pass that had drawn the 
whole Gale team, except himself, off to 
the left, following the feint. Gale’s ball 
—his ball! 

He held his pace for thirty yards. 
Then two Pendleton tacklers struck him 
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together, pushing him out of bounds 
But this time he held the ball, and Pen- 
dleton lined up in mid-field, with the 
whole complexion of the game changed 
by that one play. And, as he picked 
himself up, Grantham slapped him on 
the back. 

“Good boy!” he cried. And Hooper 
urned to grin as they lined up. “Fine 
work!” he said. 

There wasn’t much more to the game. 
Pendleton had had its chance and lost it. 
Pendleton fought hard, fought pluckily. 
But nothing could stop Gale now. 
Marsden played as he had been ex- 
pected to play from the first days of his 
career at Gale, and it was he who scored 
the second and last touchdown through 
a great hole that Hooper opened for~ 
him, with a ten-yard run. 

And so there was no reason why he 
shouldn’t, on Monday morning, get out 
the blue sweater, with the big white G, 
that had lain for a year, almost, in the 
bottom of his trunk. For now he had 
earned it. 
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The Open Door 


By H. C. Witwer 
Author of “Confidence, ‘‘In This Corner,” Ete. 


The jewelry clerk’s part in the professional cracksman ingenious scheme to 
loot the safe. A little plot that was interfered with by a woman’s intuition 


LL you have to do is leave the 
door open!” 


It was “Slim” Evans talking 
—he leaned closer to his com- 
‘panion across the table. “Just forget to 
throw the lock over—that’s easy, ain’t 
itr 
The man on the other side of the 
table swallowed nervously. He was 
little more than a boy—clean looking, 
respectably if*not fashionably attired. 
He sighed wearily. 
“T tell you it’s no use, Evans.” His 
determination was almost humorously 


feeble. “I—why, they’d suspect me 
right away! I—I wouldn’t have a 
chance. Everybody knows I’m the last 


one to leave the store at night, even 
the cop on the beat. Why $ 

Evans interrupted impatiently. 

“Listen to me, will your” ‘The con- 
tempt in his eyes was but thinly veiled. 
“PI go over it again.” He spoke slowly 
now, and carefully, selecting each word 
as if to burn it indelibly upon the other’s 
brain. “When you close up the store 
at nine o’clock, I’m inside, behind the 
counter. You lock the outside door, put 
the trays and money in the safe, shut 
the door—but don’t lock it, understand 
me? You throw the combination over, 
all right, but the door ain’t shut—see? 
Then you get your hat and coat and go 
outside. The copper sees you as usual. 
You and him stand talking in front of 
the store, like you always do—keep 
him there about twenty minutes—see? 


That’s all you have to do, and your bit 
will be about five thousand.” 

The mention of the sum of money 
seemed to revive the boy’s flagging in- 
terest—he leaned forward now in turn, 
his eyes sparkling. - 

“Yes, but suppose 

“Wait a minute!” Evans again broke 
in. He had read the expression on the 
boy’s eager face rightly, and, with vic- 
tory within his grasp, he put every ef- 
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. fort at his command into his final at- 


tempt. 

“When you go outside,” he began, 
his thin, predatory face assuming an 
expression of careless indifference, “I 
start to work—work!” he laughed, 
repeating the word contemptuously. 
“Why, this will be so easy that I hate 
to do it—on the level! PII have the 
stuff in twenty minutes. By that time 
you and the copper are away from the 
door. Now here’s where the classy 
work comes in. I got a dynamite car- 
tridge and a fuse. I stick-it in the lock 
of the safe, light the fuse, and beat it. 
That'll be easy, because I open the door 
from the inside with your key. In about 
fifteen minutes, bing! goes the old dy- 
namite—off goes the lock. When they 
get there, they'll think that’s how I 
cracked the safe—see ?” 

“Why don’t you open the safe that 
way?” broke in the boy. 

“Heh?” The other looked at him 
sharply for an instant. “Why, it—it 
mightn’t be—be strong enough, if the 
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safe was locked.” He stumbled for 
words. “Besides, you couldn’t expect 
anything if I did all the work, could 
you? No, do it my way; it’s easier and 
safer. I’ve pulled this one a dozen 
times and got away with it every time.” 

“How will you get out of the store?” 
asked the boy, after a pause. 

“Cinch!” replied the other confi- 
dently. “Pll wait until no one is pass- 
ing, and then ease myself out with your 
key. Don’t worry about me. If by any 
chance they would nail me, PII never 
squeal. Nobody will ever know you 
had anything to do with it.” 

The pause lengthened, and Evans, 
after a tentative clearing of his throat, 
pulled out his watch ostentatiously. 


“TLet’s have one more little drink, and’ 


then a8 
The other arose, shaking his head 
slowly. 


“No, I don’t want any more—lI’ve 
had enough now—I’m going home.” 
His eyes—they were clear enough yet 
—roved around the dingy room un- 
easily. 

Evans rose with him, holding out his 
hand. 

“Well, what do you say? Are you 
on?” It took quite an effort to mask the 
eagerness in his voice. 

“I—l’ll take a chance,” responded 
the boy. Evans had to stoop to hear 
him. “When will I get mine?” 

“One week from to-morrow—right 
here!” There was a sparkle in the 
cold, wolfish eyes. “This will be the 
softest money you ever made.” 

The boy took the proffered hand gin- 
gerly, clasped it mechanically, and then 
turned and walked out through the 
swinging door into the night. 

It was not particularly warm, yet 
Evans mopped his perspiring brow with 
a trembling hand. 

“Hey, waiter!” he yelled. There was 
a strange crack in his voice. “What’s 
the matter—can’t you get waited on 


here? Gimme some whisky !” 


Simpson, head clerk in the Barroux 
Jewelry, Limited, store, toiled wearily 
up the five flights to his flat. Although 
it was nearly midnight, he knew Mrs. 
Simpson would be waiting up for him. 
Not as the comic sections would have 
you believe, with an acidy tongue and 
a rolling pin—no, Mrs. Simpson would 
be waiting to take off his overcoat, find 
his slippers and pajamas, ruffle his hair, 
and tell him that the baby said two 
whole words that afternoon as distinctly 
as you or J. Maybe, if it was particu- 
larly late and Simpson’s speech was just 
the slightest bit unsteady, she might add 
that he shouldn’t stay so late at the 
store even if they were rushed, because 
his health was far more valuable than 
a few extra dollars, and wouldn’t he 
like a hot cup of coffee and maybe a 
sandwich—there was cold chicken on 
the ice box—and Simpson would mum- 
ble something shamefacedly—with his 
arms around her and his head turned 
away so that his breath would escape 
her. It never did. 

She was at the door as Simpson’s key 
turned in the latch, and when she kissed 
him she drew back a little with just . 
the barest semblance of a frown. 

“John,” she said, the slight reproof 
tempered by the softness of her tone, 
“you've not kept your promise.” 

“Heh?” answered Simpson, turning 
to close the door. “Oh, I—TI just had 
a little drink with the boss before I 
came home. You know how it is. I 
couldn’t refuse him. How’s the kid?” 

Simpson’s excuses never varied. If 
he had said that he walked into a sa- 
loon of his own accord and boldly cailed 
for a drink, his wife would have been 
astounded. He always intimated that ` 
he had been lured in somewhere, as in 
the present instance; and his wife’s in- 
dulgent smile covered the inward sigh. 
Of course he could not be expected to 
see or feel that little gripping at her 
heart. 

When each had recounted the gossip 
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of their little world, Simpson lit the 
gas in the living room, and, as usual, 
sat down to wallow in the evening pa- 
pers. But had Mrs. Simpson not re- 
tired, she would have been astonished, 
to say the least, at Simpson’s actions on 


this particular evening. The papers lay ` 


rolled up as he had taken them from his 
pocket. Whether Warsaw had fallen 
or the Giants had triumphed was. of 
slight moment to Simpson, because he 
was engaged in covering half a dozen 
sheets of perfectly good white paper 
with a sketchy outline of what he would 
do with five thousand dollars—not a 
fortune in these modern days, but quite 
a little more than the sum that tempted 
Judas Iscariot, the original bribee, and, 
roughly speaking, Simpson’s salary for 
three years. 

It was about three o’clock that morn- 
ing that Simpson’s diminutive son and 
heir commenced to assert himself in a 
plaintive wail. Mrs. Simpson, half 
awake, reached out a trained hand for 
the side of the crib. In doing so, she 
did not encounter Simpson’s head, caus- 
ing him to growl incoherently in his 
sleep, and this phenomenon awoke her 
fully. She rose and walked into the 
living room. Simpson was still taking 
trial balances of the five thousand dol- 
lars. 

“John!” she called softly. 

Simpson turned as slowly as if he 
had been touched with a hot iron. 

“What are you doing up?” he in- 
quired inanely, when he had somewhat 
recovered. 

“I might well ask you that, John,” 
returned Mrs. Simpson. There was a 
quickening interest in her steady gaze: 
‘She came over to him. “Why are you 
sitting up so late? And you have your 
slippers off! You'll catch your death 
of cold.” 

“Sure!” agreed Simpson. Then: “I 
mean, certainly not!” he corrected him- 
self hastily. “I never catch cold < 
His voice trailed off. 
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Mrs. Simpson knew all the symp- 
toms—these were indeed interesting. 
She sat down opposite her husband and 
fixed her cool brown eyes on his flushed 
face. 

“What is it, John?” she asked. 

“Why, nothing—that is, I’m figuring 
the express rate on a big shipment of 
pearls—to—Alaska.” He thought the 
latter a brilliant idea, and his pulse 
stopped jumping somewhat. 

To say that Simpson was a poor liar 
would be almost commending his men- 
dacity. The art of lying had never been 
natural to him, and he had never studied 
the science of plausible retorts in tight 
corners. Mrs. Simpson knew, and loved 
him for it. She had raised the plumb- 
ing of Simpson’s shallow depths to an 
exact sciente. No wild denunciations ; 
no hysterical “scenes,” so foolish and 
often fatal. Her method held a finer 
touch. It was technique—art. A ready 
belief, then soft insinuation, a semi- 
pathetic drawing together of the corners 
of a remarkably pretty mouth; moist 
eyes, drooping lashes—and Simpson un- 
failingly told how many aces the other 
fellow had or what horse found it im- 
possible to win under the handicap of 
Simpson’s ten-dollar bet. 

So now Mrs. Simpson called all her 
forces together, the picture she pre- 
sented in her soft, clinging night robe, 
her rippling, jet hair falling over her 
shoulders acting as heavy artillery. She 
came around the table and laid her arm 
caressingly on his. 

“What is it, John?” she repeated. 

“Why, Margaret,” began Simpson, 
his eyes showing his appreciation of 
his wife’s beauty, “I’ve told you.” He 
rose and yawned elaborately. “W-e-I-l, 
great Scott! It’s after three! I’ve got 
to get to bed!” 

“Has anything happened at the 
store?” Mrs. Simpson asked, glancing 
curiously at the scribblings Simpson had 
left on the table. 

“Eh? Why, certainly not 


m 
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son’s indignation clinched his wife’s sus- 
picions—she brought her full battle line 
to bear on his wavering will. 

“Tell me, John—I’ll help you—I al- 
ways have.” 

She put her arms around his neck 
and drew him close. 

A wild thought was born in Simp- 
son’s brain. Why not? No, that would 
certainly finish it. Still, five thousand— 
maybe He would feel his way care- 
fully. 

“Margaret,” he said abruptly, “five 
thousand dollars is a lot of money, isn’t 
it?” 

His wife laughed softly. 

“My poor, tired boy 

“No, wait! Listen to me!” he went 
on. “It would be a lot to us, wouldn’t 
it?” 

The quick glance Mrs. Simpson shot 
at him did not escape Simpson—nor did 
his answering one escape her. 

“Tt is a lot—yes, John,” she answered 
slowly—quite serious now. 

“Well,” said Simpson suddenly, “I’m 
going to bed—I have to get up at six, 
and——” 


“But what were you saying about - 


this five thousand, dear?” reminded his 
wife softly. 

“Eh? Oh, that’s what those pearls 
are worth. I'll tell you about it in the 
morning. Come on, it’s getting late!” 

He turned off the gas with a quick 
movement, and temporarily Mrs. Simp- 
son lost. As Simpson crawled into bed 
he told himself that it had been a very 
close shave—very close. 

When Simpson had been unmarried 
and called a hall room home, unkind 
fellow boarders had assured him that 
the only thing he did well was sleep. 
His becoming married had not altered 
to a degree his proficiency at this pas- 
time—once Simpson buried his head in 
the pillow, he would make an uncon- 
scious person seem awake and sprightly 
by comparison. A hand-to-hand con- 
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flict in the adjoining room between 
fighters armed with dynamite bombs 
would have to be told Simpson the next 
morning, because he would never have 
heard it. He ran true to form this 
night; and Mrs. Simpson, after tossing 
about for an hour in an endeavor to find 
a solution for her husband’s unusual 
actions before he retired, sat up sud- 
denly in the bed—watched his moving 
lips for a moment—caught at a mum- 
bled word—and then, with accelerated 
pulse, bent shamelessly over him and 
listened ! 


At ten minutes to nine, the next even- 
ing, Simpson swore as the fifth tray of 
precious stones fell from his trembling 
hands and hurled its glistening contents 
on the floor behind the counter. He 
stooped over and gathered them up, 
glancing covertly at the shadow at the 
other end of the narrow passageway. 
The shadow moved slightly, bent for- 
ward, and Simpson dropped four stones 
and a-watch. 

“Hurry up!” It was a hoarse whis- 
per from the shadow. “Never mind 
them—I’ll pick ’em up!” 

The grim humor was lost on Simp- 
son. He was thinking of other things. 


‘He could hear the stern-visaged judge 


—their pictures in the newspapers had 
always chilled him—saying: “I sen- 
tence you ” That was as far as he 
wanted to think. He groped around 
behind the counter, picking up the 
stones, swearing softly, but with great 
intensity, as he bumped his head on 
some projecting corner. Some one was 
entering the store—Simpson paled at 
the sound of the tread. He straightened 
up suddenly and—looked full into the 
face of his wife. 

His face changed color like a chame- 
leon, absent-mindedly he thrust the tray 
of stones into his pocket, then pulled 
them out confusedly. 

“T thought I’d come down and walk 
home with you, dear,” explained his 
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wife, not a detail of his actions escap- 
ing her. 

“What made you think that?” asked 
Simpson, speaking quickly, and, as 
usual, unthinkingly, while he strove to 
collect himself. The surprise in his 
wife’s face helped him. “I mean—that’s 
funny, isn’t it?” he went on.  “T’ll be 
right out; wait—wait at the corner for 
me.” 

“Surely, John, you wouldn’t have me 
stand on a corner at this hour—alone.” 
Mrs. Simpson drew the words out with 
shocked indignation. 

“No, of course—wait a minute!” 
Simpson blurted the last out, and, with 
a sudden resolve, stooped under the 
counter again. He wormed his way 
swiftly to the other end, locating the 
shadow from the sibilant oath that came 
out of the darkness. 

“Ies all off!” he whispered. “You'll 
have to get out of here—we can’t do 
it now.” 

The voice from the shadow trembled 
—not with fear: 

“Why not? You’re crazy! It’s too 
late to quit now. Get rid of that skirt!” 

Slim Evans’ good fairy was not on 
the job that evening, or Slim would 
never have uttered the last. Simpson, 
shallow and meek, had one saving grace 
—he loved his wife with a devotion 
that would have made a dog seem faith- 
less. When their baby had been born, 
Simpson had died a thousand deaths— 
sitting in the next room. His face 
paled, he bent farther into the darkness, 
thin lips drawn slightly back from his 
teeth. 

. “Thats my wife!” He didn’t seem 
to speak the words—it was as if they 
were ejected from within him. “Get 
out of here!” 

Evans smiled, confidently contemptu- 
ous. 

“That’s what they all say!” he said. 
The inflection was ugly. “This is no 
time to chew the rag. Get the dame 
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out quick, and let me work. Buy her 
a drink or something, and a 

He stopped suddenly, because one of 
his front teeth got caught in his throat. 
Simpson drew back his torn fist and 
shot out the other one. The unexpect- 
edness of the attack helped him, and 
then he was not exactly a physical weak- 
ling. They fought silently, silent save 
for their panting breath and the slue 
of their bodies against the wall. Then, 
when fiyińg fists and feet found their 
marks, caution was thrown to the winds. 
There, in the dark and narrow space, 
raged a fight of man animals—guttural 
sounds, thudding blows, quick-changing 
grips. z 

Mrs. Simpson, dazed for a moment, 
recovered at the sound of her husband’s 
gasping voice. She did not faint—she 
did not stand wringing her hands—she 
ran to the door, and, in a beautiful so- 
prano, though somewhat hysterical, 
voice, she shouted: 

“Help! ' Police!” 

The result was gratifying. Two po- 
licemen, three women, a newsboy, and, 
a score of assorted citizenry responded 
on the run. The policemen rushed in- 
side the store, the others crowded about 
Mrs. Simpson to admire her bewitching 
distress and get details of the crime. 

In a very short time the policemen 
came out—leading Simpson, dragging 
Evans. Neither was pleasant to look 
upon. The principals walked to the po- 
lice station, four blocks away, followed 
by the crowd, which gathered recruits 
at every crossing. Simpson cleared his 
throat several times and nodded cheer- 
fully to the policeman who chatted with 
him every night right after he closed 
the store. As he started to speak, Mrs. 
Simpson stepped» forward. 

“T am this gentleman’s wife,” she 
began, turning to the desk lieutenant, 
and if that worthy didn’t murmur “He’s 
lucky,” he looked it. “TI came into the 
Barroux store, where he is employed, 
to wait until he closed up—then we 
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were going home together. This man” 
—she nodded to Evans, disregarding his 
evil snarl—‘‘this man came in and at- 
tempted to rob the store. My husband 
grappled with him, while I called the 
police.” 

“She’s a liar!” yelled Evans. 
boob——-” 

“Shut that face o’ yours, or I’ll close 
it, me bye!” roared the lieutenant. 

The policeman who knew Simpson 
seemed anxious to have the fact known, 
perhaps after a glance at Mrs. Simp- 
son. He stepped forward. 

“T know Mr. Simpson, sor,” he said. 
“Pve known the bye every day now for 
three years, and a fine lad he is. J——” 

“All right, Flanagan,” interrupted the 
lieutenant. He turned to Mrs. Simp- 
son, smiling pleasantly. 

“The two of ye will come down to the 
fifth-precinct court in the mornin’ at 
tin ” He waved his hand grandly. 
“Lock that wan up!” 

They took Slim Evans away ungently. 


“This 


Simpson said nothing all the way 
home, and his wife did not encourage 
him to break the silence. It was when 
they had reached their flat and Mrs. 


Simpson had tiptoed in to assure herself 
that the baby was all right, that Simp- 
son’s brain.cleared. He disrobed slowly 
and thoughtfully. He noted that his 
shirt was torn in several places, and 
put it where Mrs. Simpson would see 
it in the morning. He went out-to the 
bathroom and dashed some water over 
his bruised face and arms. He was still 
thinking deeply. 

His wife stirred as he slid into bed 
and settled:himself tenderly in the pil- 
lows—his limbs ached from the con- 
tact with Evans’ heavy shoes. Bracing 
himself, he said, after three attempts: 

“It was a good thing you happened 
to come in to-night, honey—wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, dear, it:was,’ answered Mrs. 
Simpson fervently. 

“Must have been fate, eh?” 
Simpson again. . 

“I guess it was,” returned his wife. 
She turned her face away, although the 
darkness of the room would have hid- 
den her smile. 

“Well, good night, honey,” 
son sleepily. 

“Good night, dear,’ Mrs. Simpson 
yawned. “It’s—it’s his word against 
both of ours, dear—so don’t worry.” 


essayed 


”? 
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KEEPING A ROMANCE ALIVE 


HE was a widow, 


highly intellectual, in every way pleasing, and versed in 


the art of entertaining. For twenty years he had been in love with her. Six 


evenings out of every week he called on her or took her to the theater. 


That is 


about the record mark for romance—six evenings out of every week for twenty ` 
years—twenty years that reached from young womanhood and young manhood 


to advanced middle age. 
Their devotion was ideal. 


disagreement ever marked the course of their sw eet communion. 
a love affair—it was an ideal romance. 
Since it was so ideal, their friends wondered why they did not marry. 


No word of reproach was in their vocabulary. No 


It was not only 


Obvi- 


ously, such a perfect love must result in a supremely happy marriage. 


Finally, a friend of his asked him: 

“Why don’t you marry her?” 

“Because,” he replied frankly, 
my evenings.” 


“if I did, I wouldn’t have anywhere to spend 


TREMENDOUS COST OF DELIVERY 


cost of living by at least $250,000,000 a year. The cost of delivery 

is a tremendous item in housekeeping. W. A. Hoskey, a grocer of a 

Middle West city, threw some light on this subject at a recent con- 
vention of the Retail Grocers’ Association. He estimates that in his city, which 
has a population of about 500,000, the cost of delivery to the grocery trade 
amounts to $3,000,000 a year. 


Mr. Hoskey formerly had one store, extended credit to customers, and made 
deliveries. He succeeded, but it was very hard, with the mass of detail con- 
nected with the many accounts and the deliveries. He studied his affairs closely, 
and saw a way to larger business and better business. He discovered that for 
soliciting trade, making deliveries, and extending credit the expense was $6,000 
a year, and that only forty per cent of his customers had their purchases deliv- 
ered. 

He closed his place, went West, thought the whole thing out, then returned 
home and opened a new store. There was to be no credit, no deliveries, unless 
especially paid for, no trading stamps, and nothing but equal service to all and 
fair prices. The first day he did only eleven dollars of business, and it was a 
month before he paid expenses. Now he has three stores. He is able to com- 
pete with the great chain stores that have enormous capital, and he has few ` 
worries. He says if grocers are going to hold their own in the business world 
they will have to change their system. Ninety per cent of them, he declares, are 
not making money. 


That the present system of delivery is all wrong he has no doubt. How 
quickly customers will abandon the habit of having the grocer deliver if there 
is a charge for delivery he shows by the following: He charges ten cents for 
deliveries. In a year one of his stores had twenty-four orders to deliver—two 
in a month. In another year it had forty-nine—less than one a week. 

Department stores extend credit to any one who has a house, a steady posi- 
tion, or a fair amount of furniture. They will deliver anything, even to a paper 
of pins. In New York, the delivery system embraces a territory bigger than 


WY cot oft the American people desire to do so, they can reduce the 
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some of the States. It is estimated that the delivery service makes up nine per 
cent of the cost of the department-store business. : 

It is a regrettable fact that to-day the people who buy and take their goods 
home pay in part for the delivery of the purchases of other people. It is a 
fact, too, that people who pay their bills are taxed for those who do not pay. 

The delivery system is largely waste. The credit system works injustice. 
Good merchandising is necessary to the prosperity of a country. Mr. Hoskey’s 
estimate that ninety per cent of the retail grocers fail is not so high as that of 
authorities on the subject. 


SOCIAL LIFE AT THE FRONT 


HE writer of this paragraph has been with the Belgian army since early 
September. He was a member of a Red Cross ambulance corps. Life 
at the front has none of the glamour of a motion picture. It falls into, 
a routine of its own, very much like that of a factory or business office. 
There are regular hours for set tasks. There are cliques and gossip. Men dis- 
like each other cordially in the same old petty way, as if there were no menace 
of death just over the hill. They are jealous of another’s glory, scornful of per- 
sonal mannerisms. All that the romantic notion of war would have us think.we 
had escaped in a salvo of artillery and a blare of music is out there on the battle 
line waiting for us. Our secret littleness is as lively for trouble there as in an 
East Side flat. 

But modern methods of transportation, in short, motor cars with petrol, have 
brought the two worlds together—the peace world of London and Paris and the 
war world of trench and dressing station. The result is a social life as brisk and 
changing as a season at Atlantic City. Strange and gifted persons came fluttering 
about our fringes from day to day. We happened to be at the center of action, 
with an overwhelming pull, so we had plenty of friends. We became a social 
center like Hull House. “I want to see a shell explode,” said one sweet-faced 
woman. What visitors we had—journalists, photographers, and moving-picture 
men, who had dared Kitchener’s frown for a peep in at the storm center. They 
all were always ordered twenty miles back, some of them were imprisoned. 
Our corps entertained Ramsay MacDonald, leader—till the war—of the English 
labor party, the Queen of the Belgians, a famous London banker, society women, 
an African explorer, English, Belgian, and French officers, and Prince Alexander 
of Teck. Excellent surgeons, Quakers, prose artists, came and went. The warm- 
hearted female partner of a picturesque fiction firm visited us, and wrote kindly 
hectic columns concerning our life.’ 


KEEPING THE FAITH 


GREAT many excellent, well-meaning people are mightily distressed 

A because we have not the same beliefs as did our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers. We have a different view of religion and politics and 
brotherhood. We have cast aside a great many beliefs that to them 

were sacred faiths. On the other hand, we believe a great many things they 
did not. 
Those who cling to the old standards of belief are inclined to belabor us for 

the loss of faith; and are given to profess a little self-righteously that they alone 
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“have fought a good fight and kept the faith.” What they really mean by that is 
they have kept their grandfathers’ faith, and fought those who would not accept 
it. It would be more accurate if they should say they have clung to it, or refused 
to deny it. Really, they have not kept it. No one can keep any one else’s faith. 
Faith is not a thing that can be put down in print and remain fixed for eternity, nor 
boxed up like furniture and preserved as an heirloom. 

Keeping the faith does not mean keeping the rending hands of the heathen 
from grandfather’s faith, or preserving unpunctuated great-grandfather’s scrawled 
dogmas. 

Faith in any form is an individual matter. If it is real, it is peculiar to that 
individual. One may cloak himself in ready-made faiths, and profess to estab- 
lished standards. But they are not real. A faith that is real in a man’s heart is 
as different from every other man’s faith as his thoughts and feelings are. 

Keeping the faith is not waging war on every man that questions our ances- 
tor’s sermons or prayers or politics or education. It is renewing within us day 
by day that instinctive, peculiar individual belief in our own destiny and the 
value of life. 

Somewhere, somehow, to each of us was given a vision, a belief, an intuition 
that is to shape our life work. It is the ideal of what we would accomplish if 
our weakness and circumstances did not interfere. It is the thing that makes life 
sweet, and work glorious, and ill fortune endurable. It is belief in our ultimate 
value in the scheme of things, a confidence that what we want to do is worthy to 
be done. It is a feeling that people will somehow appreciate what we will to do; 
that suns and seasons and winds and flowers will all somehow later play a good 
part in our plan of things. It is an abiding confidence that neither misfortune 
nor disease, enemies nor time can crush or blight us into nothingness. 

That is the essential faith in all men. It takes separate forms in every man. 
It is worshipful in some, grim in others, questing in many. It changes with every 
day, it takes form like mist in the sunlight or clouds in gloom. 

But always, so long as a man is true to it to the best of his abilities—so long 
as he does not barter it for lust of the unripe fruit of daily greed—he is keeping 
the faith. 


CELIBACY DECREASING AMONG WOMEN 


| THERE is a widespread belief that the greater independence that has come 
to woman in the last quarter of a century has had a tendency to lessen 
the number of marriages. The belief is wrong. -In 1890, 68 1-10 per 
cent of the womer more than fifteen years old in the United States either 

were married, widowed, or divorced. In 1910 the percentage was 70 3-10. 

This shows that despite the suffrage agitation, the tremendous increase in 
the number of women teachers—there are 400,000 spinsters among them—the 
entrance of women into business employments, and the multitude of other causes 
that are supposed to tend to celibacy, the American woman is less inclined to 
go through life alone than ever before in our history. 

In two Northern States—Massachusetts and Maryland—there are more 
women of marriageable age than men, and the same is true of one Southern 
State—South Carolina. 

Various theories have been advanced in explanation of the increase in Ameri- 
can marriages. One of the most plausible is that a generation ago a girl might 
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hope to find a desirable mate among a dozen acquaintances. Now, with the 
greater freedom and license she enjoys, she can look over a hundred men to find 
her one. It is just as true to-day, as when the statement was first expressed, 
that man proposes, but it is the woman who chooses. 

The bachelor girl is all very well for girls to talk or think about, but it is 
a sham in the light of the facts. Maybe it was but another of the allurements of 
the daughters of Eve. 


RIGHTEOUS WRATH 


y X JE hear a great deal about “righteous wrath.” There is no such thing. A 
man engaged in a righteous fight may become angry; but his anger is 
neither righteous nor intelligent. 

Anger is never a good thing. It may be better sometimes for a 
man to be angry than not; merely becatise any sort of an impulse is better than 
listless inaction. But anger is a poor sort of stimulant, poor in the same way as 
whisky, or dope is for a race horse. It may force him to do something, stir him 
into action, but rarely intelligent or efficient action. And the reaction is often 
worse than the former state. 

Anger clouds the mind and makes the hand unsteady. It prejudices the 
feelings, and throws things out of the right perspective. To an angry man a 
thing, that in a sane moment would seem laughably insignificant, looms large and 
vital. And things that really count are hurled aside as insignificant. 

No well-balanced, purposeful, forceful man needs the stimulant of anger 
to make him act decisively and vigorously. One’s courage and vim should be 
stirred by the need and importance of the task, and not by a flare of internal 
wrath. 

There are times in the lives of men and nations when swift and even terrible 
action is demanded. There are times when issues of such great moment are at 
stake that no material or physical consideration should deter us from throwing 
every ounce of our strength and character into the contest. 

But this should not be done in anger. It should be done in the clearest 
light of fair, honest judgment. 

Of course, many men will not fight even when they should unless they are 
angry; and others cannot fight without becoming angry. A sort of blind fury 
overtakes most of us engaged in a struggle. But so far as within us lies, the , 
harder the struggle, the cooler we should keep. 


ACTION 


ODERN living is altogether better when it deals with the outer world than 

M with the inner. A rush of challenging color and swaying treetops drain 

away our restlessness. To live in action is the proper way of satisfying 

our inflamed nerve centers. Give them clean, swift event. Pack the 

whole tribe of moderns off, walking, swimming, riding. Pull them out of their 

interiors. 

So with our fiction. The story of overheated sensibility is a goad to our 

delirium. An adventure story is quite another thing, and a very good thing, with 
its thirteen gunshots, its racing motors, and hovering aéroplanes. 


Goa 


Wines of the Wind 


By Robert Welles Ritchie 
Author of The- Sandlotter,’’? ‘‘Wung,’’ Ete. 


There is romance enough for a hundred novels in the exploits of the 

German cruisers who roamed about the oceans destroying enemy merchant- 

` men while pursued by the British fleet. Ritchie introduces the daring crew 

of the Karlsruhe and tells what happened to a little party of seagoers who were 
put ashore on an island after their steamer had been sunk by the raiders. 


(A Two-part Novel—Part One) 


CHAPTER I. 


T was the clatter of boot heels— 
| some one running madly on the 
deck over my head—that hurled me 
into the broad awake. For a full 
minute I sat up in my berth counting 
the pumpings of my heart and bathed 
in that clammy fear which comes only 
to seagoers wrenched out of a sound 
sleep by some untoward incident. Then 
came the blasts of the whistle—one— 
two—three hoarse roars. The old Cas- 
tle Drummoch kicked up behind under 
the sudden reversal of her screws, and 
every bolt and stanchion in her ancient 
hull yelled protest. 

I stepped fair on the head of Señor 
Ramilles, my peppery Spanish bunkie, 
as I clambered madly down from my 
topside shelf. He squeaked a crisp 
Spanish oath, but I did not pause to 
apologize. 

“Something doing!” I yelled, and 
made the couch against the opposite 
_ wall in a single bound. The open port 
was above it. Its round brass framed 
a startling picture. The dark of the 
water world was sliced by a broad band 
of white-hot light which stretched away 


to a distant point; under it the waves 
seemed to boil and give off a smoke. 
The Castle Drummoch lay in the full 
glare. With my curtain of sleep not 


- entirely lifted, but only slit, at first the 


significance of this prodigy did not 
strike me; it was just something un- 
worldly and altogether a part of dis- 
ordered sleep. Then, of a sudden, I 
got it. 

Searchlight ! 

The trampling of running feet; the 
three blasts of the siren; this white eye 
boring through the night on the buck- 
ing ship; what 

War! We were caught by the war; 
nothing else! 

A competent volunteer fireman was 
lost to the world when I decided to go 
into the engineering business. I proved 
this fact by my dressing in the next 
two minutes. Not many clothes, but 
enough, and I was smoking out of the 
stateroom and down the alleyway to 
the saloon as my Spanish roomie 
chirped: “Waat ees? Waat ees?” 
I made the grand staircase like Yon 
Yonsen—in two yumps an’ a halluf— 
and catapulted into the midriff of the 
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second officer just outside the saloon 
door on the forward deck. 

“Hold hard, there! Have an eye, 
man!” 

“Scuse me; what’s doing?” I gasped 
from the sitting position on the deck, 
where the collision had sent me. : 

“Keep your hair on!” he growled. 
“Nothing; but we’re held up by a Ger- 
man blighter.” 

I took the news sitting. It was hot 
news—wonderful news. After that 
long first week of the war—filled with 
mournful regrets that, away down in 
the waist of South America, I was not 
to get a flicker of the big things doing 
on the other side of the water—to 
plump into even the edge of things was 
great business. 

“What—what are they going to do 
with us?” I chirped delightedly. 

“Arsk us over to take coffee and 
frankfurters, a-course,” said the second 
officer, with great disgust, and climbed 
the ladder to the bridge. All R. N. R.’s 
are crusty and snappish, I find. 

I picked myself up and went to lean 
on the rail, tickling myself with the 
sight of the unwinking searchlight that 
made the waves smoke. What lay just 
behind that far point of radiance; what 
sort of ship and men were there, and 
what were they doing at this moment 
to back, up the command implied in that 
impudent blast of white light? My 
speculations carried all the magic thrill 
of the closed flap of a circus tent, 
before which an impatient youngster 
stands, quarter close-gripped in fist. 
Of course, as I look back on it all now, 
had I been suddenly gifted with the 
power of a seer there by the rail, I 
might not have been so kiddishly ex- 
ultant. What a power of adventure we 
mortals would dodge if allowed to read 
the Beyond! 

Some ghost in a flapping bath robe 
came and stood by my side, I seized 
the moment to vaunt my information. 

“It’s a German,” I explained. “We’re 
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held up, you see. Didn’t you hear that 
gun they fired across our bows?” 

I was sure, then, I had heard the gun. 
Guns are always being fired across 
bows in time of war—at least in story- 
books. 

“Gott sie dank!’ said the ghost 
prayerfully, and I turned and gave him 
a look. It was Himmelman, the fat 
little trader who had such curious table 
manners. I had marked him the first 
meal out of Rio. 

“Why dank?” I asked, quite casu- 
ally. 
“A brize der Castle Trummoch will 
be, then,” he answered. “Der kaiser 
gets him a fat brize now. Ten t’ou- 
sand Prittish bounds by dis ship there 
is, hein?” 

“Quite right; but what'll they do with 
us—with the passengers?” I asked. 

“Us? Ho, we all go by der kaiser- 
kreutzer to some blace.” He waved one 
flapping sleeve of his bath robe expan- 
sively. “Und der Castle Trummoch, 
she go—plumpf!” Both hands went 
down in a suggestive gesture. 

“I guess [ll be packing up a few 
things,” I murmured, and went down to 
my stateroom. Perhaps I embroidered 
fact and conjecture for the sake of the 
nervous little Señor Ramilles, whom | 
found kneeling on the couch, his head 
in the open porthole. When I explained 
to him that without doubt the Casile 
Drummoch wouid be wet all over in a 
very few hours, he flopped off his 
perch like a wounded toucan and talked 
rapidly with his hands. As for me, I` 
went about shaving with elaborate calm. 
“This is the time,” I said to myself, “to 
give a perfect demonstration of Anglo- 
Saxon coolness and sang-froid. Set an 
example for this Ramilles person.” 

I could not desist from peeking 
through the port occasionally to scan 
that steady streak of light. Once I 
thought I saw a black spot bobbing up 
and down away off yonder, where the 
two sharp lines of radiance narrowed 
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to a point. I watched it carefully for a 
minute. It was a boat, unmistakably. 
Of course, a boat coming over to de- 
mand the surrender of the Castle 
Drummoch—perfectly natural. “Won- 
der if they’ll give us a chance for break- 


fast’—my watch said four o’clock— ` 


“before they send the old hooker to the 
bottom ?” 

By the time I got back to the deck, 
primly and fully garbed, even to my 
money belt, the rail on the searchlight 
side was lined with a motley lot of pas- 
sengers, all in a state of high excite- 
ment, and none fit to pass inspection 
in an Easter parade down Fifth Ave- 
nue. Captain Hanover, the red-faced, 
pudgy skipper, trundled heavily down 
the deck, repeating monotonously: “No 
danger—no danger. Everybody keep 
quiet. Just a mere incident.” Had he 
said nothing, it would have been bet- 
ter, for he gave his reassurances in the 
sepulchra] tone of an undertaker’s as- 
sistant comforting a bereaved family. 
Captain Hanover must have corralled 
the championship for hurling the wet 
blanket early: in youth and defended it 
against all comers. 

Still I blessed him for his gloom. 
For out of the huddle of crazily garbed 
shapes near the smoke-room door a 
figure detached itself as I approached, 
and, coming close to me with an eager 
1ush, laid a hand on my arm. 

“Oh, Mr. Cawthorne, isn’t this just 
bully !” 

Tt was little Winifred Bowles, my 
table mate and boon companion of three 
days at sea—companionships ripen like 
golden fruit between the rails of a ship 
bound on a long voyage. The girl, grip- 
ping the edges of a raincoat about her 
white throat, stood where light from 
the smoke room splashed down on her 
piquant, upturned face and made the 
tumbled hair a fine haze, color of Christ- 
mas-tree tinsel, about her head. 

“Tsn’t this bully!” That’s the sort 
of a girl Winifred Bowles was. She 
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showed her mettle by that one speech, 
just as a high-blooded racer sets him- 
self for the get-away the minute you 
take him up to the gate. Other women 
—there were six in the first cabin— 
were clinging to their men and sobbing 
in hysteria. 

“You're right,” I chuckled. “Lots of 
people I know—in Big Bend, Indiana, 
for instance—would pay real money to 
be in our shoes right now. It isn’t every 
day a body can be waked up out of a 
sound sleep to find himself a prisoner 
of war.” ; 

“Oh, ‘prisoner of war’! Doesn’t ihat 
sound real novelly and romantic?” 
Winifred cut a pigeon wing in her flop- 
ping sandals. ‘“Only”—this with a 
mock flash of gravity flitting over her 
smile—‘“I’m really afraid Pops will not 
appreciate the situation as he should. 
He’s such a stickler for a regular ex- 
istence.” 

I was constrained to agree with the 
girl’s doubts. “Pops” was a pursy, 
elderly gentleman who had been torn 
away from the ticker and sent to Rio 
and the south countries for the sake of 
his strained nerves; Amalgamated Cop- 
per had done it, so I gathered from one 
or two wheezy confidences in the smoke 
room. His daughter chaperoned him 
as if he were a composite young lady’s 
seminary. 

At this juncture, two incidents served 
to interrupt our unconventional téte-a- 
téte. Pops himself, gathering the shreds 
of his.dignity and a bath robe about his 
portly self with a clutching hand, trun- 
died up. Reproof struggled with curi- 
osity on his pink and chubby face. 

“Winnie, do you realize how you are 
dressed?” he began; then the second 
officer came hurriedly down the deck 
from the bridge ladder. 

“Everybody back to the saloon!” he 
commanded. “Clear the deck!” 

Reluctantly the scarecrows at the rail 
gave way just as a snorty little launch, 
painted a war gray and with the tips of 
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rifles pushing out through its hood, 
came churning alongside the lowered 
gangway. The singie clear-cut figure 
of a sailor in blue standing at the cut- 
ter’s bow with a fending boat hook 
showed in the searchlight glare as a cut- 
out picture pasted on a white dead wall. 

I lost Winifred in the general milling 
about the saloon door, though the trail- 
ing red bath robe departing through the 
port-stateroom passageway indicated 
that Pops was conducting her to a more 
complete toilet. A few others among 
the disheveled crew in the stuffy saloon 
bethought themselves of a like improve- 
ment; the majority fluttered aimlessly 
among the green baize tables, chattering, 
gesticulating, weeping hysterically. Not 
until this moment had I reflected upon 
how motley a collection of saloon pas- 
sengers the Castle Drummoch carried. 
Thirty-two of us—a minimum forced 
by war time—six of these women, we 
were typical of the mixed blood in the 
South American metropolis. Four Ger- 
mans there were, about a dozen Eng- 
lishmen, a Swedish naval attaché re- 
turning from service for his government 
at Buenos Aires, the rest Portuguese 
- and Spaniards. Winifred Bowles, her 
father, and I were the only Americans 
on the ship. 

The Castle Drummoch, Southampton 
bound, had cleared Rio just eight days 
after the war lord hurled his ultimatum 
into the inflammable armed camp of 
Europe, the first steamer flying the Brit- 
ish ensign to venture thence onto the 
sea lanes in the face of wild report 
and the kiting figures of war risks at 
Lloyds. Four skittish nights the Castle 
Drummoch had pounded along under 
the Southern Cross with all lights out 
and ports battened with bath towels, 
like a timorous, elderly lady making for 
home through the gas-house district 
after nightfall. Now she had plumped 
squarely into the hands of the strong- 
arm men—with no policeman within 
call. She carried in her reticule, as the 
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little German on deck had gloatingty 
said, ten thousand pounds from the re- 
serve of a British bank in Rio—a tidy 
sum for a German cruiser to comman- 
deer. 

It was exasperating to be cooped up 
there in that stuffy saloon when some- 
where on the deck outside a German 
boarding officer was telling Captain 
Hanover what was going to happen to 
the ship and to us. I was impatient to 
share the adventure to the full, since I 
was now squarely in it. The boyish 
spirit of exultation over the swift turn 
of fate that had thrown me into the 
perimeter of big things—that same 
spirit that had- brought Winifred 
Bowles’ exclamation of “Bully!” bub- 
bling to her lips—was impatient of this 
Star Chamber proceedings beyond the 
closed saloon doors. Perhaps half an 
hour passed, when the doors suddenly 
opened, and Captain Hanover, followed 
by a sleek young German officer in 
a trim-fitting coat, lumbered down 
through an aisle between tables to the 
little dais at the far end of the saloon 
where the library cases stood. The 
skipper’s face was a mahogany red, and 
the drooping ends of his straw-colored 
mustache quivered. He held up a hand. 

“Passengers of the Castle Drum- 
moch,” he began, in a hoarse roar; “as 
the captain of this ship, I regret to be 
forced to tell you that the Castle Drum- 
moch has been overhauled and made a 
prize by the German cruiser Karlsruhe, 
whose second in command”—here the 
dapper German officer bent at the mid- 
dle, a smile spiking his blond mustache 
ends fiercely upward—“has just come 
aboard ‘to accept the surrender of the 
vessel. I have no choice but to surren- 
der, and have just done so. [—ah j 

Poor old Hanover boggled -and 
chewed his words. The smiling Ger- 
man whispered something in his ear. 
Hanover began again bravely: 

“I am—ah—informed by this gentle- 
man that under the rules of war the 
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commander of the Karlsruhe is bound 
to land all of the passengers and crew 
of this ship who are noncombatants at 
the nearest neutral port. No harm can 
come to any of you, and I ask you to 
be calm and to assist the officers of the 
Castle Drummoch in their work of 
moving you to the cruiser Karlsruhe.” 

A murmur of surprise—a gasp—sped 
around the tables where the passengers 
sat as in a church, eyes glued on the 
two standing figures. 

“Yes, the commander of the Karls- 
ruhe is going to sink the Castle Drum- 
moch as soon as her passengers and the 
gold in her strong room are trans- 
ferred.” Captain Hanover snapped this 
out bitterly.. The German officer by his 
side again bowed in corroboration. A 
heavy Spanish woman in a gaudy wrap- 
per stood up in her seat and shrieked 
shrilly. Others jumped to their feet, 
clamoring. Panic swept the saloon. I 
suppose I caught it, too, for as a matter 
of fact Hanover’s blunt announcement 
fell on us like a cold spray. The ameni- 
ties of war were so fresh with us we 
were not prepared to understand them 
immediately. 

“You will go by small boats to the 
Karlsruhe—all very comfortable,” the 
German officer put in, with careful 
enunciation. “You will each be allowed 
to carry one hand bag; for trunks un- 
fortunately we have no room aboard 
our cruiser. Please bring only your 
most necessary and valuable posses- 
sions with you so your minds may be 
at peace. Your excellent captain in- 
forms me breakfast will be served as 
soon as possible. Quite soon, then, the 
Karlsruhe’s boats will call to transport 
you. Please consider the sailors of my 
boarding party at your service to assist 
you in the moving of your hand bags.” 

He bowed for the final time, and 
walked stiffly down through the saloon 
and out on deck. We poor sheep sat 
there dumbly for several minutes, not 
` knowing what was the first proper 
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move. I think the spell of the ghostly 
hour of half dawn, the white eye of the 
searchlight spawning that trim and trig 
mouthpiece of an unseen command out 
somewhere in the void had us all under 
hypnotism. A few short hours before, 
we had music on the after deck, bridge 
and pinochle in the smoke room—all 
the ordered and customary régime of 
shipboard laziness; now a doomed ship 
and all of its passengers and crew or- 
dained to be waifs of war on a broad 
ocean. The change was abrupt to the 
point of cataclysm. 

I felt a tug at my sleeve and turned 
about. Winifred Bowles was looking 
up at me with eyes great with a childish 
wonder. 

“Do they have toilet tables and mir- 
rors—especially mirrors—aboard crui- 
sers?” she asked. “For, if they don’t, I 
am not going to enjoy this adventure as 
much as I would like to. Aside from 
the question of these necessities, though, 
it looks wonderful.” 

“Judging from that perfectly groomed 
little officer who’s just made us pris- 
oners,” I laughed back, “the Karlsruhe 
must have swinging mirrors on her 
port and starboard revolving storm 
doors and a suit presser for every six- 
inch gun. And how does Miss Bowles 
like the prospect of being a fair pris- 
oner of war on a good dancing deck?” 

“Hush! Here comes Pops to take 
the joy out of life,” she warned, with 
a swift finger to her lips. “We must 
take this thing terribly seriously in his 
presence. He’s in a state of mind!” 

Pops was; no doubt of that. Also 
he was wearing his silk hat of cere- 
mony, carried a black alligator-skin bag 
in one hand and a silk umbrella under 
the other arm. His pompous cutaway 
and elephant-gray trousers—the same 
he had worn the day he came aboard— 
had replaced the more informal bath 
robe of his earlier deck appearance. He 
boiled up to where we were standing, 
dropped his bag, thrust his tile back to 
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a fighting angle over his bald spot, and 
exploded : : 

“What d’ye think of this, Cawthorne! 
What d’ye think of it! I’ve just been 
to the wireless man to send a protest 
to the secretary of state at Washington 
and—and ran into a bowing, smiling 
German person who said I couldn’t send 
any kind of a wireless anywhere. Get 
that, Cawthorne! Me, an American 
citizen and member of the New York 
Stock Exchange—he tells me I can’t 
use the wireless to demand protection! 
Somebody’ll sweat for this, or—or my 
congressman’ll lose his seat next elec- 
tion!” 

“Fortunes of war,’ I laughed. 
“We’re not half as badly off as the own- 
ers of the Castle Drummoch will be in a 
few hours from now. The Germans no 
doubt will try to make it easy for us.” 

“But they’re not making it any the 
easier for me,” Pops shouted, his two 
pudgy fists waving madly before his 
face, “when they hold me up on this 
trip and take me-skyhooting off some- 
where on their pickle boat. Every day 
I’m away from No. 20 Wall Street 
after next Sunday means a loss of a 
sweet three thousand to me. Who'll 
pay it? Kaiser Bill? Huh!” 

“The kaiser will pay any just claims 
presented by noncombatants on this 
ship;? 

The voice came from behind Wini- 
fred’s elbow. The German boarding 
officer bowed very ceremoniously when 
the aggrieved Mr. Bowles whirled and 
fixed him with a heavy stare. Wini- 
fred caught her breath, a little startled, 
looked quickly up to the smiling, ruddy 
face with the uptwisted mustaches, then 
dropped her eyes. : 

“Permit me, sir!” The German drew 
a card from a morocco case and handed 
it to Bowles with a flourish. ‘“Lieuten- 
ant Commander Fritz von Helwich, of 
the imperial navy.” 

He turned and took the tips of Wini- 
fred’s fingers in his, bowing low. There 
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was something so assured, yet so gal- 
lantly respectful, in his salutation that 
Winifred’s father could find no resent- 
ment, and as for the girl herseli—well, 
brass buttons below a winning smile go 
far. I must say that in this instance I 
was forced to admit this truth with a 
stab of impatience. 

“Why, Pops, this isn’t war; this is 
Newport.” Winifred flashed a smile 
up at her father, and rewarded the lieu- 
tenant commander for his gallantry 
with another. “I believe that—that 
Herr von Helwich is about to ask me 
for the next fox trot.” 

Peps thought the time for a ready 
acceptance of the lieutenant command- 
er’s attention not apropos, and he 
cleared his throat with an air of re- 
proof. : 

“Will you be so good, sir, as to tell 
me what you propose to do with the 
helpless passengers of this ship after 
she’s sunk, and why you should sink 
her at all? We haven’t the least in- 
terest in your war.” 

Von Helwich, though still smiling, 
flushed a bit at the brusqueness in the 
older man’s tone. He groped an instant 
for proper speech. 

“Believe me, my dear sir, it grieves 
my commander to be forced to bring 
inconvenience to any passenger on this 
ship, particularly to one so distinguished 
as I take you and your—daughter it is, 
yes—to be. But we are at war with 
Britain, and our business is to hurt the 
enemy by capturing his ships. There 
is.no German port on this side of the 
Atlantic where a prize may be taken, 
so we must sink the prize to hurt our 
enemy. As for the unfortunate pas- 
sengers, I can only say that they will 
be made comfortable on the Karlsruhe 
and taken to some neutral port—pos- 
sibly Curacao or Paramaribo. We keep 
you on the Karlsruhe just as short a 
time as possible.” 

“How fortunate for your commander 
that he happened to stumble on the 
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Castle Drummoch in the dark,” Wini- 
fred put in. “I suppose the kaiser will 
give him an iron cross or something 
for that.” 

Von Helwich threw back his slim 
shoulders with an air of pride. 

“We did not—ah—‘stumble,’ as you 
say. We have been waiting for your 
ship for these three days. Nothing is 
done in the imperial navy by stumbling. 
We knew within ten minutes the time 
you left the harbor at Rio.” 

“Oh!” gasped Winifred. 

“So we just strolled along and you 
put out your hand?” I ventured. 

“Your British captain kept a true 
course,” the lieutenant commander an- 
swered. He was on the point of ad- 
dressing Winifred again when a Ger- 
man noncommissioned officer wedged 
his way through a group of passengers 
at the saloon door and drew up before 
his superior with his hand at the salute. 
He delivered some brief message in 
German. 

“Your pardon”—Von Helwich bowed 
stiffly first to the father, then, with a 
shade more deference, to the daughter. 
“T must consult with your captain as 
to certain matters. At the embarking 
from this ship, I may give myself the 
honor to serve you, Miss—Miss = 

Winifred supplied the name under 
Pops’ darkening scowl. Again Von 
Helwich bowed and took himself off. 

“Pops, dear,” the girl cooed mis- 
chievously, “this adventure is not going 
to be very terrible, I can see that. The 
lieutenant commander will probably find 
time for a game of pinochle with you, 
and as to Mr. Cawthorne, here, why 
he ” 

“He'll doubtless be glad to teach me 
how to make proper bows,” I said 
shortly and went out on the deck. 

Why, you ask, did I deliver myself 
of a perfectly caddish and freshmanly 
speech just because a German person in 
a blue coat had been rewarded for his 
elaborate politeness by a pair of pretty 
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eyes? Well, you see, for a bit more 
than a year I had been back in the 
Llanos country, where the saddle-col- 
ored type of beauty, adorned by a dirty 
camisa and sometimes not that, is all a 
bounteous nature bestows upon the 
white man for his adoration. A girl 
who wore shoes—such a crisp and spar- 
kling bit of silk as Winifred Bowles— 
was so wonderful a creation to my 
starved soul that—honestly she had me; 
yes, had me lashed with a log chain 
from the first minute our eyes met of 
the day the Castle Drummoch put out 
of Rio! And I am the original Massa- 
chusetts Protectionist in matters con- 
cerning special feminine interests; | 
want a wall around the object of my in- 
dustry, and no competition—especially 
foreign. A man of my type wins out 
gloriously—until he strikes a free-trade 
girl. : 
Little opportunity offered in the en- 
suing hours for me to nurse my infant 
jealousy. Things moved aboard“the old 
Castle Drummoch. Dawn came, reveal- 
ing the gray menace of the Karlsruhe 
lying off to starboard about half a mile 
—a lusty fighting ship, all trim lines 
and long, lean guns spiking out from 
her ‘turrets and barbettes. The wind 
of dawn caught the black Maltese cross 
of the Hohenzollerns drooping from 
her staff and straightened it out for our 
British skipper to enjoy. The break- 
fast our stewards scrambled together 
was a crazy affair. People took it stand- 
ing about the tables, turning their heads 
between sips of coffee to gaze out of 
the ports at what was forward on the 
oily swells between the cruiser and our- 
selves. Strings of boats, drawn by 
launches, had put out from the Karls- 
ruhe, and were headed for us; two 
gangways were being lowered over the 
German’s side; a big crane amid her 
top-hamper was swinging restlessly back 
and forth as if testing its biceps for 
lifting. Preparations for our reception 
evidently were being hurried. 
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I had a bite, went below to pack my 
bag with an emergency kit from my 
steamer trunk, then out on deck for a 
cigar—the last cigar aboard the Castle 
Drummoch. Down on the main deck, 
everything was brisk movement. The 
donkey engine, presided over by a 
round-faced Teuton, was chug-chugging 
like a boy at a woodpile, and out of 
the hold came neat wooden boxes, iron- 
bound, to be swung overside into a 
longboat. The Castle Drummoch’s gold 
was changing hands. A German petty 
officer stood at the rail with a notebook, 
gravely checking each box that swung 
over the side, as if they were so many 
bundles of hides the old lime-juicer was 
discharging. Ford, the Castle Drum- 
moch’s wireless man, came up and 
leaned his elbows on the rail by my side, 
yearning for conversation to hide the 
chagrin which, as a true Britisher, he 
had boiling within him. Ford was a 
fine figure of an English boy, tubbed 
and ruddy and clear-eyed. I had struck 
up an acquaintance with him as soon 
as I came aboard; because I was an 
engineer and “knew static,” as Ford 
put it, his wireless room had been a 
favorite smoke corner for me during 
the four days out from port. 

“Looks as though the blighters have 
us fair on the solar plexus,” he opened, 
by way of turning present adventure 
to conversational account. 

“Yes,” I assented. “Ocean’s pretty 
lonely around here, and I guess there’s 
nobody to tell John Bull what’s happen- 
ing.” 

He laughed softly. 

“Never fear,” he said, sotto voce. 
“John’s been jolly well told already.” 

I looked at the boy quizzically. His 
eyes were drawn into crafty twinkles. 

“Come across!” I ordered. 

Ford cast a quick look around to see 
that no superior officer was within ear- 
shot, then he brought his lips close to 
my ear and whispered hoarsely : 

“Don’t let th’ ‘Old Man’ know I told 
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you. But this morning, when the 
searchlight flashed on us, and before the 
Dutchman, over there, ordered us to 
back up, I sent out the call: ‘Willyum’s 
got th’ appendicitis,’ I tapped out; and 
then, ‘C. D? Thats the ‘ship’s sign. 
Just as I got this into the air, bang! 
came the Dutchman’s orders. 

“ ‘Another tap on your wireless,’ says 
’e, ‘an’ we'll put a solid shot through 
your boilers.’ So I stopped, because-I 
was through.” 

“Yes, but, ‘William’s got the appen- 
dicitis-—what balderdash is that?” I 
asked. 

“Code,” Ford answered succinctly. 
“It’s the code the admiralty sent out to 
all British merchantmen the day war 
was declared. ‘Willyum’s got th’ appen- 
dicitis—that means, ‘Our old hooker’s 
held up by the Dutch; lend a hand.’ 
The royal naval reserve’s got it the 
world over by this time.” 

“Yes, that may be,” I argued. “But 
what’s the use of telling the lonely 
ocean off Brazil that you’re held up by 
the Germans? Nobody’s around here 
to help.” 

“Never fear!” Ford’s eyes were 
more crafty than ever. “The day we 
left Rio, the British consul told the 
Old Man a British cruiser, the Lancas- 
ter, had put out from Kingston, headed 
south, on the lookout for our sporty 
Dutch friend over there. Our wireless 
carries a good four hundred miles. 
Strong chance the Lancasters caught 
our yell; she knows we’re headed up 
from Rio, and can figure our location 
fatrly close. Pd ’a’ given her the ‘lat’ 
and ‘long’ only that Dutchman cut in 
with his sweet promise about a shot in 
the insides.” 

Ford grinned at me in broad delight 
when he saw I had caught on to his 
little trick. Here was paprika for our 
adventure: the delicious possibility that 
the old Castle Drummoch’s cry for aid 
had been heard and a British sea ter- 
rier might at this very minute be turn- 
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ing the seas over with her screws some- 
where below the horizon up north there 
to get to us. But : 


“A-course,” Ford put in, racing neck 


and neck with my thoughts, “a-course 
it'd be a game go if the Lancaster 
caught up with the Karlsruhe after 
were aboard her!” 

“Of course the Germans wouldn’t 
fight if they had a whole shipload of 
noncombatants below decks,’ I haz- 
arded. 

“O course not!” the wireless man 
answered, with blunt sarcasm. “They’d 
just surrender their first-class cruiser 


m? 


with a ‘Thank you, sir, and send in a - 


bill for the board of her innercent pas- 
sengers. Oh, yes!” 

Ford jumped to answer a hail from 
the bridge, and I was left alone with 
speculations none too agreeable. 

I was distracted at this juncture by 
an incident which served to introduce 
a character destined to play a “heavy 
part” in the bewildering drama stage- 
set for all of us helpless sea orphans 
down below the horizon. Many times 
subsequently I reflected bitterly upon 
the neglected chance which that day 
brought the unprotected head of Swiv- 
el-eye Hoskins a fair ten feet below 
me and with the quoit peg—a conve- 
nient thing for a downward swipe— 
right at hand. Still, divination would 
make murderers of us all, I suppose. 

The narrow alleyway between deck 
house and rail on the hurricane deck 
was mine alone, and I was just turning 
to go back to the busy part of the ship 
when a clatter of feet on the metal slabs 
of the main deck below caused me to 
look over the rail. Out from the cav- 
erns of the galley and storeroom came 
trooping ten or a dozen stewards, each 
staggering under a square wooden case 
or brandy cask. A spidery half-portion 
man in his undershirt and with heel- 
less slippers flapping on his bare. feet 
_pranced ahead of the burden bearers, 
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waving his arms and conjuring speed 
in a squeaky treble: 

“Look alive, there! ’Ustle these ’ere 
spirits overside afore these Dutch 
blighters peels their peepers to us!” 

The little man lifted his eyes with a 
weazel twist of his head and saw me. 
It was a particularly villainous face I 
looked down upon, pinched and hard- 
bitten by slums craft—the face of a 
London alley rat. One watery blue eye 
was pulled all askew, giving to his coun- 
tenance a peculiar made-over appear- 
ance. The head was egg bald, with the 
merest fringe of oakum-colored fuzz 
running from ear to ear around the 
nape of the neck. 

“Keep your bleedin’ eyes to yourself, 
you ‘ighfalutin’ toff!” the cock-eyed one 
snarled up at me. “Were just providin’ 
ag’inst a sickness, that’s wot we’re 
doin’.” 

I grinned amicably and folded my 
arms on the rail to indicate a continued 
observation. Under the direction of 
the bald rat, the stewards dropped their 
cases of wine and whisky at’ the rail. 
One disappeared over the side, lower- 
ing himself by a rope to the boat that 
must have been tethered there. One 
by one the cases of liquor were swung 
down to the hidden receiver. Then 
mattresses from the crew’s quarters in 
the fo’c’s’le were dropped over to 
screen the boat’s freight. 

“Now, w’en we gets orders to clear 
ship, you beggars be on ’and to pull the 
spirits over to their nutty cruiser,” was 
the Rat’s final injunction. “Just wrap 
the booze boxes up in mattresses w’en 
you comes to h’ist aboard, an’ not a 
Dutch blighter’ll be th’ wiser. Now 
w’en I gives = 

He stopped abruptly. Out from the 
purser’s alley directly beneath my feet 
strolled the prim Von Helwich, alone. 
Without a word, he stalked through 
the group of stewards, who fell away 
from him hurriedly to the side of the 
ship. One small keg of spirits still lay 
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in the scuppers. Von Helwich stopped, 
read the brand label burned in the head 
of the cask, then peered over the side 
to the boat rocking at the end of its 
painter there. I could see his shoul- 
ders lift ever so slightly ; it was a silent 
inward smile that raised them, I could 
have sworn. The egg-headed cockney 
leader of the ill-favored crew stepped 
a pace toward the German officer, 
pulled an imaginary forelock over his 
skewed eyes, and began a nasal whine: 

“Hi don’ know if you twists your 


tongue to king’s English, left’nant, sir.. 


But understan’ me—that’s just some 0’ 
the boys’ proper beddin’, left’nant, sir, 
wot they’re tykin’ over to your neat 
little cruiser, thinkin’ as ?ow you Dutch 
—beg pardon, left’nant, sir—you Ger- 
man gent’mun wouldn’t ’ave enough 


ticks for to go round. Thank you 
kin’ly, sir.” 
The, suave lieutenant commander 


flipped a small gold whistle from. his 
breast pocket and blew a short trill. 
Within a minute half a dozen husky 
sailors came trotting out to the main 
deck, guns slung over their shoulders. 

Von Helwich cast a quick eye around 
the deck, pointed to the heavy water 
butt that was lashed to the rail on the 
opposite side, and spoke something in 
German. The sailors leaped to obey. 
While they cast off the lashings, the 
stewards shifted feet awkwardly, star- 
ing and vainly trying to associate what 
was moving forward with their own 
private adventure. The huge barrel 
was loosed, tipped over on its side, and 
quickly rolled across to where Von 
Helwich stood by-the rail over the hid- 
den boat below. Strong German backs 
were bent to the burden, and the butt 
was hoisted to the top of the rail. 

“Hi say, you scaldin’ blighter, wot’s 
your gyme?” 

The little steward in the flapping slip- 
pers—he whom hereafter I will call by 
his proper name, Swivel-eye Hoskins— 
jumped to the rail and tried to throw 
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his arms around the tottering water 
butt. His red-blotched face, as it turned 
to Von Helwich, was twisting in rage. 

The German gave a sharp order, and 
the butt disappeared overside. Crash! 
Splash! A bit of wood from the 
smashed boat was tossed over the rail. 
Swivel-eye Hoskins’ precious cargo dis- 
appeared forthwith. 

. Another order from Von Helwich, 
and two of the sailors grasped Swivel 
Eye by the shoulders and the slack of 
his trousers, lifting him off the deck 
with a single heave. A scream; a curse. 
Twice the blue arms swung, pendulum 
fashion, the writhing shape of the cock- 
ney ; each time his bare heels lifted over 
the rail. 

“You—you wouldn’t murder me; lef- 
t’nant, sir? Sharks! Sharks out there, 
sir !” 

“Hup!” grunted the sailors, and 
Swivel Eye shot out over the rail. His 
dismal scream stopped in a gurgle and 
the “plank!” of smitten water. Von 
Helwich turned his back and coolly dis- 
appeared into the purser’s alley, his men 
following. 

Instinctively I looked about for a life 
preserver. But the clatter of the stew- 
ards below, warning the unfortunate 
Swivel Eye to get a grip, diverted me. 
Then I saw the rope overside, which 
had been used to lower away the whisky 
cases, tighten. A wet and glistening 
head came flush with the rail. And the 
salty profanity that broke against my 
retreating ears as I walked down the 
deck, chuckling, was a postgraduate’s 
valedictory. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was near nine o’clock when the Ger- 
mans were ready for their first boat- 
loads of passengers. The earlier hours 
had been spent in ferrying across to the 
cruiser bundles of mattresses from the 
staterooms, hundreds of pounds of 
ship’s stores, fresh meat from the re- 
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frigerators, and fruits and vegetables by 
the crate. I imagine that the capture of 
the Castle Drummoch was a windfall 
for the officers and crew of the kaiser’s 
rover, separated as she was from the 
nearest home port by several thousand 
‘miles of water, with hostile English 
ships converging down on her from the 


North Atlantic and every South Amer- ° 


ican port of revictualing closed against 
her by the neutrality laws. War had 
caught the Karlsruhe orphaned from all 
her family of steel sisters in the Baltic, 
and the doughty cruiser had turned 
highwayman perforce. 

The big ship had moved closer dur- 
ing the course of the lightering, and she 
now lay not more than three hundred 
yards away from the Castle Drummoch. 
Von Helwich had the Castle Drum- 
moch’s stewards marshal all of us cattle 
on the starboard deck about the gang- 
way. There we stood, a ridiculous dou- 
bie line, each lugging a hand bag or a 
bundle. White, yellow, brown; Saxon, 
Teuton, and Latin; helpless wards of 
war ready for the overseer to pilot us 
to our asylum. 

Two Spanish women, accompanied 
by their negro maid, were the first to 
go chattering and protesting down the 
gangway to the boat, which a couple of 
husky sailors were steadying against the 
fender. Then Himmelman and his 
three German brethren—their faces 
were beatific. A tall, stoop-shouldered 
Englishman—name was Hetherington, 
and he was a nitrate man in Chile— 
fixed the German bos’n on duty at the 
head of the gangway with a concen- 
trated British stare as he stalked past. 

Beautiful! 

I lingered, hungry-eyed, for sight of 
Winifred, and determined to go over 
in the same boat with her. But the 
astute Von Helwich played his cards 
first, and they were all high ones. The 
second boat was nearly filied, and I was 
on the point of instituting a search for 
Winifred and peppery Pops when I 
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saw Von Helwich:come out of the sa- 
loon door and stand aside like a car- 
riage opener to let the girl and her fa- 
ther pass out. What a strategist that 
daughter of New York was! Tailored 
to the minute in a tricky little suit of 
blue, cut to a military swagger, and with 
a pert little contraption of feather and 
velvet crowning her shimmering hair, 
she was rigged for a landing at North 
River piers and a limousine dash to a 
big home on upper Fifth Avenue rather 
than to cross salt water to a cruiser 
refuge in the South Atlantic. I did not 
fool myself. That chic and snappy note 
in Winifred Bowles’ toilet was designed 
for the eyes of somebody besides a fool 
engineer from the Llanos wilderness. 
Old Pops Bowles wore his tile with a 
conscious air of severe dignity, as if 
it were a Stock Exchange crown. Be- 


‘hind the two a sailor staggered under 


the weight of two suit cases, big as ship 
chandler’s sample cases. 

There was New York for you! Fa- 
ther and daughter meeting adventure 
away off the beaten tracks and with an 
outcome beyond the power of a cham- 
pion seer to predict, yet yielding not a 
bit of their innate conservatism to suit 
the unexpected. New York is delicious 
when it crosses the Hudson or passes 
the Hook; defies the leagued powers of 
mischance to catch it in any condition 
than assured. 

I started forward to join the girl at 
the gangway, but caught a message— 
just a curt shrug of one shoulder and 
a toss of the head which said, plainer 
than words: “Standing room only; take 
next car.” Fairly paid I was for that 
hasty flash of pettishness I had shown 
in the saloon an hour before. It brought 
me up standing, this neat little slam; 
I let that boat go without me. 

Tt was now near noon when the last 
of the barges which had been: plunder- 
ing the Castle Druimmoch’s coal bunk- 
ers discharged over the Karlsruhe’s 
side and was pulled aboard. We, thé 
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refugees, had been an hour herded 
down on the cruiser’s after gun deck 
in the acme of discomfort; the Castle 
Drummoch’s crew and handful of black 
and tan steerage passengers were stored 
some place forward in the Karlsruhe’s 
fo’c’s’le. The smart German sailors— 
round-faced, smiling boys with tow 
heads and silky beards—were all too 
busy to heed us; the officers, though 
deferential at our boarding, had tact- 
fully indicated that when they were fin- 
ished with more important business they 
would undertake to look out for our 
comfort. 

A few hundred yards away, the black 
hull of the doomed Castle Drummoch 
floated high in the slow wave sweep. 
Smoke drifted lazily away from her 
two funnels. The red British ensign 
flapped fitfully at her staff. A curious 
aspect of death in life rode the ship 
awaiting the blow of the executioner. 

A shrill whistle piped somewhere 
back-in the steel-beamed cavern of the 
gun decks, and at the same moment the 
Karlsruhe quivered under the propul- 
sion of her engines. Sailors ran past 
and through the huddle of the outland- 
ers, taking stations in answer to the 
whistled order. Faster and faster the 
big fighting ship slipped through the 
waves, leaving the Castle Drummoch in 
the rear. This was a surprise to me, 
as well as to most of those from the 
liner who stood about me. We had 
thought to see some spectacular explo- 
sion, the rending of the ship by a charge 
in the hold; yet here was the Karlsruhe 
leaving her a derelict to drift intact 
where wind and current chose to carry 
her. I spied Ford leaning dejectedly 
against a bulkhead, his boyish face the 
picture of woe unutterable. 

“How’s this?” I hailed him. “They’re 
leaving the old ship to drift where it 
will.” 

“Never fear,” he growled. “It’s only 
cat an’ mouse they’re playing. These 
blighters want to do a little fancy alley 
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shooting on the poor old hooker. Stand 
by to see a bit of target practice, Mr. 
Cawthorne.” 

Ford’s prophecy soon was fulfilled. 
At about three miles away, the Karls- 
ruhe turned on her heel and began to 
rush back on the derelict, keeping a 
course some two miles to windward. 
Another shrill whistle on the gun decks, 
and breechblocks closed with a clip, like 
a safe door shutting. Then—whang! 
A jar, the jetting of acrid smoke out- 
ward. Whang! Whang! 

We could not see the operation of 
the guns forward and aft of where we 
stood in the waist of the ship. But 
results we could see. First a geyser of 
water alongside the black hull of the 
Castle Drummoch. Then a tremendous 
upheaval of splinters and shattered 
deck house caused by the shell explod- 
ing in her vitals. Another burst of 
smoke and flame just abaft her rearmost 
funnel, and down it came. 

The vicious barks of German guns 
continued. Before the eyes of her land- 
lubberly ex-passengers, the Castle 
Drummoch dissolved second by second. 
Flames leaped up from her battered 
superstructure in four places. Her 
masts canted in a sharp list to port— ` 
like experts at a county fair bouncing 
baseballs off a coon’s head, the Karls- 
ruhe’s gunners drove home their deadly 
shells as the cruiser rushed by. In ten 
minutes the liner was seething, and bil- 
lows of smoke whirled from her. At 
about four miles beyond the target, the 
Karlsruhe turned about and waited, en- 
gines stilled. 

The wait was not long. The swirl- 
ing nest of flame sank lower and lower. 
Suddenly the stern lifted high out of 
water, rose up and up like a great 
pointer against the dial of the sky. The 
red bit-of bunting at the staff over the 
stern fluttered once—twice. Then the 
Castle Drummoch was gone. Naught 
but a thinning cloud of smoke, tinged 
white from the steam of her burst boil- 
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ers, hung over the spot where she had 
been to mark her passing. 


CHAPTER III. 


As I watched the ship sinking, I felt 
something drop-dropping on my brain, 
and could not name it. All of a sud- 
den I knew what it was: a shower of 
fear. Yes, fear falls in a shower; real, 
heart-shriveling fear drops straight on 
you like the rain on the pampas. You 
feel it strike your neck and go down 
your spine in swift trickles. In all my 
life I had not suffered such a fear as 
this. The terror of things as we faced 
them was all laid out in a picture of 
red and black. 

Here we were on a ship built for bat- 
tering and being battered by explosive 
steel. At any hour another such ship, 
but flying the same flag that went down 
fluttering from the Castle Drummoch’s 
stern, might pop up over the horizon; 
then. what? Nothing human—nothing 
under blue heaven could stop the 
whang-bang of shells right among us. 
They would smash and tear and splin- 
ter, and we—that little girl tailored for 
a Fifth Avenue parade, whose eyes had 
turned my mind into a junk heap—we 
would then be flies on a wheel. Death 
—and a very unpleasant death at that! 

If I say I have ‘my full share of what 
men call “sand,” I will be thought 
boastful. Nevertheless every man who 
has reached thirty knows in his heart 
of hearts whether he has the stamina 
to stand upinder the fear of death and 
take it with eyes to the front. Yet 
there on the Karlsruhe’s gun deck I 
found it hard to do this. It seemed to 
me that all the world of common ex- 
perience—the world of things we can 
touch and*see—had been wiped out of 
existence, and that we refugees stood 
in a new creation of hard steel and 
flame, where death was the rule and life 
an accident. As I look back on that 
bad moment of stress, I think I can 
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truthfully say I was not so much con- 
cerned for myself as for Winifred 
Bowles. 

Maybe I would have fought it out 
along that line all summer if a little 
German lieutenant hadn’t come down 
the deck, calling tunefully: “All to the 
quarter-deck, please!” We foundlings, 
every one of us still under the spell of 
the Castle Drummoch’s sinking, blun- 
dered through steel passageways under 
the guidance of a petty officer until we 
came to the wide deck, under awnings, 
at the stern of the cruiser. 

There stood a group of serious-look- 
ing officers surrounding one who, by the 
braid on his cuffs, must have been the 
commander. He was a round little man 
with long whiskers, a genial eye, and 
the general appearance of a Santa Claus 
in a store window at Christmas time. 

I was quick to note that Winifred, 
already a privileged person on the quar- 
ter-deck, had a screen of young chaps 
in blue about her and the faithful Von 
Helwich at her elbow. Her father’s 
black tile was almost obscured by their 
shoulders. Of course she did not see 
me; I was in the immigrant class. In- 
deed, we were ranked up before the 
commander very much like immigrants 
before the Ellis Island inspectors. The 
Spaniards among us scowled heavily; 
the Englishmen, including Captain Han- 
over and his officers, tried to look as if 
they were enjoying a funeral. The 
commander stepped out before us, 
looked us over with his little, laughing 
eyes, and then addressed us in a rich, 
Weber-Fieldian dialect I could not hope 
to reproduce without training: 

“Friends—ladies and gentlemen of 
the Castle Drummoch’s passengers and 
officers: It becomes necessary for me 
your minds to set at rest as to your 
future. You are temporarily the guests 
of his majesty’s cruiser the Karlsruhe, 
but I know you have no desire to accept 
our simple sailor hospitality long.” 
Here the Santa Claus whiskers parted 
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in a most engaging smile. “The near- 
est neutral port is Paramaribo, but un- 
fortunately the presence of two ships 
of.the enemy near that port would put 
you to needless risk should I attempt 
to go there. I have, therefore, decided 
to make for Charlotte Amalie, the port 
of Danish St. Thomas. There you will 
find ship to Europe, if not to America. 
We will be three days making Charlotte 
Amalie, and I fear you will be put to 
some discomfort. But so far as duties 
and discipline permit, command me and 
my officers. My officers will consider 
it an honor to have the ladies occupy 
their quarters; as for you gentlemen, 
perhaps we may even find comfort of 
a sort for you. Now, if you please, 
ladies, my officers will dispose you in 
your quarters.” 

The cruisers commander finished 
with a bow. I saw Winifred and her 
father move off in the direction of the 
wardroom—if that’s what they call the 
officers’ playroom aboard a ship of war. 
Both were sufficiently escorted by a 
bevy of young Germans, Von Helwich 
assuming the rôle of personal guide for 
the girl. The little minx! She was as 
coolly and confidently at her ease as on 
a Palm Beach piazza; nothing in the 
surprising situation had shaken her 
poise—that seventh sense of security 
which is the heritage of blood. In the 
tilt of her head, the silver of her sud- 
den laughter, there was that thing 
which makes a woman queen over men. 
A whole lot of poets have juggled words 
to measure this proposition, but put a 
poet down in the Llanos barrens for 
a year, then let him see such a tidy little 
diamond point as Winifred Bowles 
glinting out of reach, and he’d write a 
tragedy that would put the melancholy 
Dane on the end seat of Billy Rice’s 
minstrels. Consider that line as a gauge 
of the foot pounds of my gloom there 
on the Karlsruhe’s quarter-deck. 

In course of time I was assigned to 
my hammock on the gun deck: a cozy 
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steel tomb about a hundred feet long, 
ali neatly decorated with the breeches 
of rapid-fire guns. Reminded me of 
sleeping quarters I once had in Mexico 
—in a jail—only cleaner. These big, 
blond -sailor boys, with their nifty blue 
blouses and white pancake caps, trod 
on one another’s feet in their efforts to 
make us feel all comfy and at home. 
The one who swung my hammock for 
me told me he once was a waiter at 
Meyer’s Hotel, in Hoboken, and asked 
me how the Giants stood in the pennant 
race. This little breeze from the home 
country drew me to the smiling, blue- 
-eyed chap, and we were chums in no 
time. Eagerly he asked for news of 
the war—what had happened in France 
and Belgium; how did America feel 
about the kaiser? In return for the 
poor scraps of news I could give him, 
Heinie revealed unconsciously the trag- 
edy of the Karlsruhe’s men. 

“We are by Vera Cruz, everyding 
quiet und peaceful. Comes der vire- 
less: ‘War iss making; get oudt?” So 
we get oudt, undt we look for der Brit- 
ish ships to sink. Vy war iss making 
—who standts dat troubles we dond’t 
know. Only we know we got to fight 
somebody and some day—sure it is 
certain some day we all gets killed.” 

I’ve met many sorts of men under 
many conditions, but none with more 


- simple bravery than Heinie, the ex- 


waiter’s. 

The rest of the day passed dully. 
Though as a cabin passenger of the. 
Castle Drummoch I had the freedom 
of the wardroom, I did not go there. 
A silly sense of restraint, the feeling 
that I was, after all, not sufficiently par- 
lor broken to compete with the easy 
graces of these German gentlemen in 
front of Winifred, kept me away from 
the places she was likely to be. 

Night came, and with it a shock that 
sent the blood from the hearts of every 
soul aboard the Karlsruhe. 
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It must have been about ten o’clock, 
and I had just climbed into my ham- 
mock, when suddenly little alarm bells 
began to clamor all up and down the 
steel galley of the gun decks; the whole 
ship seemed to be a hive of singing 
bells. Just for a half minute, that clat- 
ter, then the pounding of many running 
feet on steel everywhere. Sailors sleep- 
ing in their hammocks on either side of 
me were out and speeding away before 
I could lift my head. I heard, some- 
where forward, a guttural barking of 
orders and the clang of steel doors. 
Quicker than the telling of this, the in- 
candescents set among the steel beams 
overhead snapped out, and the cave of 
the gun deck was in darkness. No, not 
total darkness; at each shining rifle 
breech a little, hooded lamp glowed like 
the body of one of those big Amazon 
fireflies; in its cone of light hands 
moved—just swiftly working, detached 
hands. Breechblocks swung back, all 
round and shining like blunt acorns; 
and slim, steel-pointed shells were 
slipped into the shadow holes behind 
them. All this ghostily and in the 
space of a minute. 

In a blundering way my mind grasped 
this as some sort of a drill—tike the fire 
drill of children in school. But com- 
prehension followed swiftly, and with 
comprehension a suffocating recurrence 
of my terror of the afternoon. A fight 
coming ! 

A sailor came stumbling toward me 
in the gloom, seized my hand without a 
word, and started me on a trot down 
past the line of lighted gun butts. Oth- 
ers of us refugees were similarly pi- 
loted. After many twists and turns, we 
were ushered into what I afterward 
found to be the wardroom, a big room 
in the stern of the ship. A squad of 
sailors there was busy taking up wooden 
settees—stripping the officers’ clubroom 
down to the steel. Gun crews were 
standing in position by the shining 
flanks of two long rifles, one on either 
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side of the room. Behind each crew a 
double rank of shells stood in cases, 
their cruel steel noses pointing upward. 
The men standing rigidly at their posts, 
the brass and steel cylinders behind 
them in ranks—both seemed cast in the 
same mold, both precise killers. 

Before many minutes, all of the Cas- 
tle Drummoch’s saloon passengers were 
huddled in the gloom at the far end 
of the wardroom, away from the two 
shotted guns. The steerage passengers 
and the British crew, including the luck- 
less Captain Hanover and his officers, 
had been locked away somewhere in 
the forward part of the ship, so we 
heard. The. Karlsruhe’s commander 
couldn’t risk having one of the Britons 
show a light from the deck. We dumb 
landsmen huddied there in the ward- 
room, clumsy supercargo on this fight- 
ing ship; like cattle in an opera box we 
were, so out of place in this business 
of hurling hundredweights of steel. 1 
remember how a Spanish woman at my 
elbow kept muttering some sort of 
prayer, in which the Latin “nobis” was 
reiterated with a whistling sound. An- 
other sniffled noisilysand crooned bro- 
ken Portuguese to her baby. So dark 
it was I could not see the faces about 
me—only white blurs. 

So minutes dragged. What was 
transpiring on the decks above us, in 
the conning tower over all; what moved 
in that black sea beyond the gun ports— 
foolish speculations! We were prison- 
ers behind steel, as far from the immi- 
nent event as Peary at the pole. A 
heavy silence was on the ship. No 
longer the clang of compartment doors, 
the chuck-chuck of ammunition hoists. 
Only the strong vibration of the Karls- 
ruhe’s screws, which somehow seemed 
transformed from motion into noise. 

“Did you think to take your aspirin 
tablets at nine o’clock, Pops, dear?” 

My heart gave a jump at these words, 
coming to me strong and steady through 
the dark. Aspirin tablets—at this mo- 
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ment! Oh, the fine nerve of that daugh- 
ter of Manhattan! I pushed through 
the crowd in the direction of the voice, 
and found Winifred standing by her 
father at the far end of the huddle of 
refugees. 

“Miss. Bowles?” I hazarded in the 
dark. 

“Why, it’s the gentleman from the 
Llanos!” she cried, with a sudden clap- 
ping together of her hands. “Pops, 
Mr. Cawthorne has come to help us 
sing: ‘Oh, say, can you see a 

I found her hand laid suddenly in 
mine, and an excited whisper came to 
my ear: “Adventure’s gone up a hun- 
dred points since morning—adventure 
preferred!” 

“Certainly - not common, Miss 
Bowles,” I rallied, with as good a bluff 
at the sang-froid stuff as I could muster 
on the minute.. “Perhaps we can think 
of something else that would be pre- 
ferred before the end of the hour.” 

“You really don’t mean ” the girl 
began, but Pops broke in brusquely : 

“Ts it when you’re in front of a gun 
being fired, or behind it, that you want 
to open your mouth, Cawthorne? I’ve 
read somewhere something about open- 
ing the mouth when a cannon goes off, 
but I can’t remember.” ; 

“In front, of course, foolish Pops 
Winifred broke in. “You open your 
mouth to say good-by, but you never 
say it.” 

Pops snorted at this, and grumbled 
that “Winnie never can take things se- 
riously.” 

“And you, Mr. Dam Builder,” Wini- 
fred accused, “you are no carpet knight, 
I’m afraid. You only appear when ex- 
citement threatens. Where have you 
been-all day, when you might have had 
tea in this very room with those delight- 
ful German officers ?” 

“I’ve forgotten my tea-table man- 
ners,” I began. “When I’ve been lon- 
ger in civilization = 

A sharp exclamation from .across 
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the wardroom, where the gunners stood. 
Some of them stooped and peered out 
over the tops of their pieces. We were 
standing directly behind one of the 
guns. I lowered my head and looked 
between the top of the long steel tube 
and the frame of the barbette. 

A searchlight far across the sea was 
cutting pie slices out of the dark from 
horizon to zenith. I caught my breath 
sharply, and at the sound Winifred 
thrust her head in front of mine and 
looked. 

“And that means—that: means 
she questioned, in a pinched voice. 

“That means an English warship,” I 
said. 

“But there’s two!” she whispered. 
“Oh, see! Three!” 

I looked through the embrasure 
again. True! Beyond and behind that 
thick club of light were two others. I 
could not say how many miles away 
from the first or from us. All three 
were great white antenne, feeling. 
groping. No doubt the English sus- 
pected the Karlsruhe’s proximity, else 
they would not thus boldly reveal them- 
selves. 

The other refugees, who could not 
see but sensed what was doing by the 
alert attitudes of the gunners, were 
hushed now. Not a break in the silence 
for minute on minute. I felt a little 
hand laid on my arm, and tightened it 
against my side—not in boldness; just 
because those minutes were what they 
were—terrifying. 

Then came action. One of the 
searchlights fell on us in a great sweep, 
so that just for an instant a band of 
white light shot through the embrasure 
and illumined the“ steel-walled space 
and the chalky faces of the people there. 
Though the searching ray sped, it was 
instantly back—pounced back like some 
tiger of light leaping from the heavens. 
Not more than twenty seconds it burned 
through the gun slits when 

A jar, two thudding blows like one, 
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and those shining breeches of the rifles 
kicked back with mighty thrusts. In- 
stantly hands twirled the block levers, 
the round breechblocks swung back- 
ward, two empty shells clanged on the 
steel floor, and two projectiled ones 
leaped from the floor to the chambers. 

Acid smoke blown back from the 
opened breeches filled the room. 

“Dios!” screamed a woman some- 
where in the dark. 

“Click! click!” said the breechblocks, 
and a slim young officer with a tele- 
phone clamped to his ear calmly called 
the range to the gunners. Under the 
hooded lights detached hands, cut out 
of the dark, swung wheel and lever; the 
long, gray barrels rose, veered, rose 
again > 

“This is ” Winifred’s voice came 
to me shrill and clear. “This is si 

Again the thuds and the kick back of 
the rapid-firers. The red flash from 
the muzzles stabbed back through the 
embrasures and illumined the ward- 
room with hot light. More smoke. 
Empty shells clanged. I felt a woman’s 
arms encircle my knees; it was the 
Spanish woman, prayers forgotten and 
daffy with fear. 

“I find—I don’t have to—keep my 
mouth—open,” was the strangling com- 
ment of Mr. Bowles—brave old Pops. 
“Fellow who—wrote that—’bout keep- 
ing mouth open—lied !” 

“T think Pops’ll have something to 
talk about at his club,” Winifred 
shouted in my ear. “Awful stuffy— 
that club! Not at all like this!” 

Over the jumbled noises in the ward- 
room rose the clear call of the slim 
young officer giving range. He, his 
men, were parts of the guns they served. 
Bare arms worked smoothly as pistons 
when they lifted shells to the opened 
breeches and drove them home. The 
hands that swung the gun to range 
moved like the steel hands of the lino- 
type. 

Six empty shells lay at the foot of 
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each gun, and the gun crews stood 
tensely at their weapons waiting the 
word of the firing officer to shoot again. 
One minute passed—two—and _ still 
they waited the command. 

He spoke a single word, and they 
relaxed, called from gun to gun, 
laughed. Once more the thrust of the 
Karlsruhe’s screws became the domi- 
nant undernote of the wardroom. The 
firing officer turned with the telephone 
receiver still strapped to his head and 
made a stiff bow in the direction of the 
refugees. 

“The commander’s compliments,” he 
said, in precise English. “And he re- 
quests me to tell you there is no more 
danger. The enemy is left behind.” 

“T don’t believe I like that decision, 
Mr: Dam Builder,” Winifred instantly 
took up the report. “Tie games are so 
unsatisfactory.” ; 


CHAPTER IV. 


Take the boy hero in the tank drama, 
strap him under the.stamp of the pile 
driver, turn on the shivery music from 
the orchestra, let the villain in riding 
breeches and two-quart hat emit his 
low, grating laugh—then smite that 
helpless hero with a powder puff. Con- 
siderable anticlimax, the critics would 
say. Well, something like that was 
what we felt there in that smoke-filled 
wardroom after the young lieutenant 
had announced that the bing-bang busi- 
ness was all over. Somehow it didn’t 
seem right. We were all keyed up to 
receive a ten-inch shell in our midst— 
were each counting the seconds that 
separated us from eternity, and what 
we got was a pretty exhibition of stage 
business. Had we refugees been sit- 
ting in an open-air film show at Coney 
Island, watching this action on a screen, 
the sense of reality would have been 
no less. That’s one of the little jokes 
of human nature as I’ve found it; the 
moments of stress when you can feel 
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bony fingers laid on your elbow saying: 
“Come!” pass like the shadows on a 
movie screen; when they are gone you 
have to grope to reconstruct completely 
the event as it happened. 

We learned the truth of what had 
passed around us in that firelit section 
-of the black Atlantic after the ward- 
room doors had been thrown open and 
we were told we were free to return to 
our hammocks. A little matter of mere 
knots—the extra turns of the Karls- 
ruhe’s screws in given units of time— 
this had saved us. Of the three British 
cruisers that had discovered the Karls- 
ruhe, only the nearest one had been able 
to get into the fight, and the difference 
between her twenty-four and our twen- 
ty-six knots had been the salvation of 
the kaiser’s fighting ship. For just thir- 
teen minutes the Karlruhe’s guns had 
chirped the battle song, then the song 
was finished and we were plowing 
through the night—a death factory ina 
hurry. 

It was not until dawn came that we 
landlubbers saw the Karlsruhe’s little 
souvenir of the night’s encounter. Back 
of the funnels, where the steel cranes 
folded over the superstructure, was a 
stump of steel, splintered like a blasted 
tree. A shot had carried away one of 
the cranes two feet above its base and 
then gone skyhooting over the side. 
Just that single wallop the kaiser’s boat 
had received; not a man hurt nor a 
foot of paint scratched. We poor fools 
of spectators had imagined that half the 
boat would be shot away—lI know I had 
a flash picture during the firing of lift- 
ing Winifred onto the last square foot 
of space on a life raft while I gallantly 
drowned—yet here we were, speeding 
away in the dark on a perfectly sound 
and husky cruiser with only the stale 
smell of powder to remind us we had 
passed through the fire. 

Of course there was no sleep the rest 
of the night. While the sailors busied 
themselves swabbing down and polish- 
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ing the smoke-smudged breeches of 
their guns, I seized the opportune mo- 
ment to detach Winifred from the side 
of- her doting dad, who was absorbed 
in watching the brushes go in and out 
of the six-inch rapid-fire bores. We 
walked through a dimly lit alleyway 
of steel, and came out on the forward 
deck where the winches clustered about 
the foot of the mast. Nobody seemed 
to be stirring there; a thicket of venti- 
lator hoods and covered donkey engines 
cluttered the deck. There were no rails © 
—they’re taken in, I believe, when a 
warship goes into action; the deck sim- 
ply drooped off into the sea. The ab- 
sense of the rails and the occasiona! 
mysterious lifting of a wave’s head 
flush with the steel we stood on gave 
a strange feeling of insecurity to our 
téte-a-téte. I think the downright freak- 
iness of our strolling out there on that 
naked deck, with the electric moments 
of the fight just sped, struck us both at 
once. Winifred laughed—a bit hys- 
terically. : i 

“Is this a conservatory stroll between 
dances ?” she challenged roguishly. “For 
if it is, I think my chaperon had bet- 
ter know where I am.” 


“I don’t know anything , about 
dances,” was my clumsy answer. 
“Dances and chatter under potted 


palms are all beyond me; I—I don’t 
know the trails in your country. But 
I do know a real, high-assay girl when 
I meet one, and you’re that.” 
“What? Compliments when the 
pound-pound of those guns is still in 
our ears?” She looked up at me and 
laughed a little wildly; a thin stream 
of light from some half-veiled port be- 
hind cut across her cheek, and I could 
see that it was rosy red. “Mr. Caw- 
thorne, I’ve met a good many men— 
dancing men we call them—who would 
hardly think to turn a pretty compli- 
ment so soon after an experience such 
as we’ve just had. I cannot accept 
your statement that you ‘don’t know 
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the trails.’ Now what is ‘high assay,’ 
please? I am vain enough to want to 
understand, you see.” 

“It’s when gold runs high percentage 
in the quartz,” IT answered. “And 
quartz is a rock that stands pressure 
without crumbling—greater pressure 
than almost any other kind of, rock. 
I think, Miss Bowles, that you’ve stood 
a milling test which would have had 
any other girl in hysterics.” 

She was silent for a minute. I 
watched the play of light in her eyes. 

“I will not take credit where credit 
is not due,” she said finalty. “One is 
brave only when one forces himself to 
stand up under great fear. If you feel 
no fear you show no bravery by not 
flinching. Now a 

“But I was afraid—mortally afraid,” 
I confessed. 

“No; I think you only were afraid 
that you would show fear,’ she cor- 
rected. “That’s a man’s first instinct— 
to keep a grip on himself. And be- 
cause a real man always does this a 
woman—all women—find such a man 
—wonderful !” 

Here was a neat turn. I had started 
a compliment, and it had boomeranged 
back on me. That tied my tongue, and 
I grew suddenly uncomfortable. . The 
girl was silent for a moment, then she 
suddenly laid a hand on my arm. 

“Come,” she said, “Pops will be 
raging.” 

So I took her to the wardroom, where 
Pops was indeed raging over his daugh- 
ters disappearance, and under his 
frown I did not have opportunity for 
a simple “Good night.” 

Back to my hammock in the steel 
dungeon of the gun deck to lie with 
eyés to the gray deck plates overhead, 
hard as the, path of my sworn resolve 
to, triumph in conquest of my Great 
Adventure. 

Dawn ushered in a day of new doubts 
and fresh surprises. Landsman as I 
was, I did not need to be told that the 
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sun came up on the wrong side of the 
cruiser. Nor that the Karlsruhe was 
legging it at top speed down the hidden 
waterways of the South Atlantic; the 
smoke that boiled out of her three fun- 
nels and was whipped straight back 
under the propulsion of the ship’s cut 
through the wind told of forced draft. 
We were unreeling twenty-eight knots 
due south—not north in the direction 
oi Charlotte Amalie, our promised 
refuge. 

Ford, the wireless man, who, with 
Captain Hanover and the rest of the 
Castle Drummoch’s officers, had been 
released from the temporary restraint 
imposed during the brush -with the 
British, was the first to explain the 
mystery of the misplaced sun and the 
shivers of forced draft. ; 

“Fair game it is of fox an’ ’ounds,” 
he groaned when I met him out on 
the clear space of the after deck. “An’ 
us runnin’ with the fox when our 
hearts ’s with the ’ounds.” 

“Yes, but the commander promised 
to put us off in St. Thomas,” I urged. 
“He can’t trail us all over the South 
Atlantic with him.” 

“Give the Dutchman credit,’ Ford 
broke in pettishly. “After bangin’ up 
against three English fighters last night 
you don’t think he’s balmy enough to 
go crashin’ through a steel fence to the 
north, do your No, sir! He’s makin’ 
a run for it, an’ with nothin’ to stop 
him this side o’ the Antarctic. Little 
bird up there’—Ford jerked his head 
upward to the slender hammock of the 
wireless—‘‘little bird’s been cheep- 
cheepin’ half the night, throwin’ out 
code for other Dutch lighters to ’ware 
the English cruisers to the north.” 

“Then he'll drop us at Rio,” I sug- 
gested. “Ought to be there in two 
days.” 

“Never fear!” the blond wireless lad 
muttered lugubriously. “Cruiser Good 
Hope's supposed to be comin’ up to Rio 
from the Straits. “Is Whiskers ’s got 
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a neat hedge o’ hostile steel fore an’ 
aft. ‘Fore we know it we'll be dropped 
off at St. Helena, where the Emperor 
Bonaparty cooled his toes—or at some 
Dahomey village on the African West 
Coast.” 

I left Ford to grumble over the 
chances of fate, and wandered aimlessly 
through the steel corridors, seeking 
some distraction in my restlessness. At 
every turn I was struck by the anomaly 
of conditions aboard the emperor’s ship 
of war—laughable if they did not rep- 
resent discomfort and the depression 
of ever-present peril. The Castle 
Drummoch’s orphans were anything but 
at ease in their asylum. I have since 
been told there are no deck chairs 
aboard a warship—much less on a boat 
stripped for action and with every bit 
of wood stowed or long since thrown 
overboard. Conceive of thirty-two 
hopeless landsmen, not to mention the 
hundred and more idle men of the 
Castle Drummoch’s crew and steerage, 
spilled on the decks of a skyhooting 
war machine with no place to sit down! 
Neither on the sun-flooded decks nor 
in the steel honeycomb of the Karls- 
ruhe’s interior so much as a box or a 
bale to squat upon; a positive tragedy 
that! 

Hetherington, the English nitrate man 
from Chile, I found standing stiffly 
against a stanchion on the far side of the 
quarter-deck, raptly playing chess with 
himself on a folding pocket board with 
leather dibs for chessmen. He merely 
glared an answer to my hail. Himmel- 
man, the German with the primitive 
table manners, I hardly recognized 
when I stumbled onto him, curled up 
on his heels at thé base of a machine- 
gun carriage and scrubbing brasswork. 
A blue blouse, miles too short about his 
equatorial zone, and blue trousers that 
fitted him like the skin of a sausage 
had almost disguised him. He turned 
a radiant and perspiring face up to me 
at my “Good morning.” 
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“Me—I work for der kaiser!” Him- 
melman chuckled exultantly. “Not for 
noddings do I make me a naval reserve 
from Cuxhaven fifteen year ago.” 

The day dragged in infinite weariness 
for all the noncombatants—and I dare 
say for the officers and men» of the 
Karlsruhe, who found us underfoot 
everywhere. All day the Karlsruhe 
trembled to the forced draft under her 
boilers. Hour by hour she plunged 
southward through a hot sea and under 
a brass sun. 

It was near three o'clock in the after- 
noon when the tedium was broken by 
the cry of “Land” in four tongues and 
the crowding of passengers to the star- 
board side of the cruiser. There, a few 
points off the Karlsruhe’s course, and 
far down on the horizon, a blue splin- 
ter of rock speared up through the 
water like the betraying finger of a 
giant hand laid to grip us. Almost at 
the moment the distant spire appeared 
busy little bos’ns began herding the 
Castle Drummoch’s wards down to the 
quarter-deck as on the occasion of our 
reception by the commander the day 
before. 

“Another bloomin’ sermon by ’Is 
Whiskers,” Ford muttered as we passed 
together down the aisle othe shining 
gun breeches. I paid no heed to him, 
for I saw Winifred step out of a frame 
of steel in the side of the superstructure 
with Von Helwich at her elbow, and 
hot jealousy danced _a-gist in my brain. 
All the ragtag crew of us lined up 
three deep before the turret on the. 
quarter-deck, and Commander von 
Santa Claus took his place before us. 
He was smiling and kindly as before. 

“Ladies and gentlemen of the Castle 
Drummoch’s passengers, and officers,” 
he began, “it will not be a daily custom 
for me to address you. As difficult as 
it is for me to do 5o as for you to lis- 
ten. This is the last time, I promise 
from my heart.” 

He bowed stiffly toward Winifred 
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Bowles, gallantly making her his cham- 
pion and defender. 

“Tt is my regret that we will soon 
part. It is my deep regret that I can- 
not place you all in the neutral port 
of Charlotte Amalie as I have prom- 
ised. But—last night—you compre- 
hend that further progress to the north 
would be dangerous both for you, my 
hostages of war, and for his majesty’s 
cruiser Karlsruhe. Indeed, very great 
danger threatens even now—so great I 
do not dare expose you to it further. 
I have reason to believe I may en- 
gage the enemy at any hour.” 

We, dumb cattle, stirred - restlessly, 
feeling portent in the commander’s 
words. The Spanish and Portuguese- 
speaking ones among us listened with 
knotted brows to catch the meaning of 
his speech. 

“We are approaching the island of 
Trinidad,” the commander continued; 
“not the English Trinidad, but another 
and smaller island of that name off the 
Brazilian coast. It is said to be a very 
nice island, though unfortunately no- 
body lives on it. On this island I will, 
therefore, land you this afternoon with 
food supplies for a month and every 
comfort in my power. And you have 
my promise that at once I shall send 
by my wireless a message to the Bra- 
zilian government telling of your pres- 
ence on Trinidad and asking that a ship 
of government be sent at once to your 
relief. 

“Again I ask pardon for this act, 
which is for your safety alone.” 

The commander finished with a low 
bow and lifting of his cap.. I think 
we who understood were stunned ab- 
solutely; the South Americans were 
buzzing among themselves, piecing 
out limping translations. Interruption 
came suddenly when Captain Hanover 
stepped out from his group of officers, 
his face almost mahogany color with 
angry blood, and his eyes sparking. 

“You mean you're going to maroon 
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helpless passengers on a desert island?” 
he blurted out. “I warn you, sir, that’s 
little short of piracy.” 

Santa Claus favored the angry British 
captain with a benign smile. 

“You call it that, Captain Hanover?” 
he asked, with urbanity. “What would 
you say if I engaged with three British 
cruisers and all these helpless innocents 
on my ship? Murder, hey?” 

“You could easily send a wireless to 
the British squadron and tell them 
you’ve got noncombatants aboard—ask 
the vice admiral for a truce and a trans- 
fer of passengers to one of his ships,” 
Captain Hanover snarled. “He'd give 
you fair chance to get away again be- 
fore he sank you.” 

“Ah, and so you speak for the honor 
of the British navy, Captain Hanover?” 
The Karlsruhe’s commander was pur- 
ring like a happy Thomas pussy now. 
“Unfortunate that I have not the faith _ 
in your British vice admiral you have. 
Please prepare your crew to assist in 
the landing. The surf is said to be bad 
on Trinidad.” 

The commander turned, and began 
giving orders to his subordinates »with- 
out further ado. Captain Hanover 
strode down toward the gun deck in 
a black rage, followed by his officers 
and engineers. As for the rest of us, 
there was nothing to do but gaze ahead 
at the rapidly sharpening outlines of 
the slender finger of rock ten miles or 
so ahead. Two hundred years of his- 
tory and custom were rolled back for 
us, and we were about to be marooned 
on an island in the Spanish Main; the 
only apparatus of pirate romance miss- 
ing being the plank overside to be 
walked. 

“When I see Flossie and Marie in 
New York,” said a voice at my elbow, 
“that little naval battle will only be 
the first chirp to my chanticleer tale. 
I really believe TIl hire Carnegie Hall 
and—and—lecture P” 

Winifred Bowles was skipping off to 
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her beckoning dad before I could an- 
swer. 

“Come and see me some time when 
we are settled down,” she called back. 
“Our address will be No. 23 Center 
Island West. Ring once and take the 
elevator to the top of the cocoa tree,” 

Two hours later began the debarka- 
tion. 

The Karlsruhe had swung around the 
north end of the island, a fearsome 
spike of rock rising straight out of the 
sea fully fifteen hundred feet, and 
coasted down the west side perhaps 
five miles. As it developed, Trinidad 
Island presented all the sweet prospect 
of Lost Souls’ Land—mountains sheer- 
ing straight up from the waves to lose 
themselves in a nebulous. cloud cap 
three thousand feet aloft, flanks bald 
and bleak, surf ripping and tearing at 
the cliffs’ feet. In a word, the island 
looked like a great cathedral after a 
bombardment, with tower tops splin- 
tered and ribbed walls blasted by 
heaven’s shrapnel—a ruin for the 
ghosts of ancient dead to play in. 

The cruiser crept cautiously down the 
wall of jagged cliffs to the southern 
end of the island, where, as we rounded 
a point, the hills fell away to flats and 
a narrow crescent beach of white sand 
bounded the shore side of a shallow 
bay. There, back of the beach line, 
we saw the first green on the dreadful 
place—low trees and shrubs which hung 
like the hem of a mantle from the flanks 
of the mountains beyond. The Karls- 
ruhe’s commander put his boat in as 
near the beach as he dared, groping 
with the lead until he dropped anchor 
about a half mile away from the surf 
line. By this time casks and bales of 
stores, mattresses, tents, blankets, and 
what not, the most of it prize stuff 
taken fronr the Castle Drummoch, had 
been swung out of the hold, and lay 
in readiness for dropping overside into 
the boats. The cruiser’s barges, un- 
earthed from somewhere below, where 
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they had been stored in stripping the 
ship for action, were lowered on the 
davits, and a pioneer barge, with Von 
Helwich in the stern sheets, put out to 
spy a way through the white fence of 
surf. 

Aboard the Karlsruhe every emotion 
in the human card index was in play. 
Some of the more excitable South 
Americans were praying and passing 
farewell kisses all around. The Ger- 
man sailors were working themselves 
into a fine lather of excitement, bawl- 
ing excitedly over the stowing of duf- 
fle in the boats. The stewards and coal 
passers of the Castle Drummoch sat on 
their ditty-boxes, stolidly awaiting the 
next throw of,the dice. Hetherington, 
the chess fiend, balanced his board air- 
ily on one hand, while with the other 
he tried to throw the hasps on his over- 
packed Gladstone bag. As for myself, 
I experienced all the sensations of the 
prisoner who looks out of the train 
windows and sees the walls of Sing 
Sing rise above the river. 

For two hours the boats carrying 
supplies passed back and forth between 
the Karlsruhe’s side and the beach. 
Each came back with water swashing 
around in its bottom and the men’s 
blouses clinging to their backs with 
wet. The surf was running high, and 
we were all in for a ducking; no doubt 
of that. The crew of the Castle Drum- 
moch went next, five boatloads of them 
and our steerage passengers. Finally, 
just as the sun dropped, a red-hot stove 
lid, into the sea, the first installment 
of the saloon passengers went down the 
gangway and bouncing over the long, 
lazy waves to the white fluff of the 
surf. Through glasses we watched 
them skitter through the combers and 
take the long drive up the slope of sand. 

I elected to go in the second boat 
because the charming daughter of Pops 
Bowles, as well as Pops necessarily, 
were to be paSsengers. Even the fact 
that Von Helwich gallantly hurried 
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down the gangway to hand Winifred 
into the rocking boat and sat beside 
her with a tarpaulin ready to throw 
over her shoulders did not deter me; 
I, entering on a term of island im- 
prisonment with the girl, could afford 
to be magnanimous. The father of the 
fair Winifred fussed all the way from 
the gangway to the surf lines because 
the ivory-handled umbrella he had 
brought to cover himself from the spray 
had developed a balky rib and would 
not open. He did-not want to get his 
hat wet—his imperial Stock Exchange 
tile. 

In we went, some fifteen of us, with 
our bags between our feet, to the 
measured sweep of oars. Now the surf 
line loomed up ahead like a boiling 
snowdrift—such a drift as shoots away 
from the blade of a giant snowplow. 
Now a wave came slap! over the backs 
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of six of us forward, the bow of the 
barge bucked and climbed and 

I was on my hands and knees in six 
inches of racing water, coughing and 
spluttering. All around me, like seals 
come out to sun, were wallowing shapes 
fighting the undertow. Pungent re- 
marks in German, Portuguese, and Eng- 
lish—yes, English, from Winifred’s 
papa. Splash—wallow—splash, and 
somehow we were all on dry sand, 
our baggage salved; the boat, bottom 
side up, lay like a stranded porpoise 
ten feet away from the water line. 

“Pops, put your hat on this min- 
ute!” I heard a voice choking with 
laughter. “You know you'll catch cold 
if you get your bald spot damp and 
with no hat: on.” 

“Hat! Hat! Why—why—the darned 
thing’s gone!” 

So came we to Trinidad Island. 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN‘ NEXT ISSUE. 
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MILLIONS IN WASTE STRAW 


L. GARDNER, of New York, a young old man of eighty-two or eighty- 

O three years, is the inventor of a process to manufacture a material 

è which is called artificial lumber. It is made from straw or other waste 

vegetable fiber. It is a substitute for lath and plaster, steel and wood, 

for interior finish of buildings, and at a saving of fifty per cent. As a matter 

of fact; the material has no end of possibilities, for it can be used for auto bodies, 

steamships, gunboats, or railroad cars, as it is free from warping, shrinking, or 

cracking, and will not splinter. It will last a lifetime and longer, and improve 
with age. 

But the most interesting part, to us, is the claim made for this new material 
that it will reduce the cost of living by more than one-half. Foodstuffs, bread, 
meat, cheese, and milk will all come down in price. A large loaf of bread will 
cost two cents. All this will come about by buying the waste straw from the 
farmers. This straw is usually burned up, the farmer getting good pay for the. 
wheat kernel, and if the farmers alone in the United States had been able to sell 
the wheat-straw waste of 1910 it would have yielded an increased profit of 
$588,000,000. 

This sounds like a dream, but as Mr. Gardner has devoted some twenty 
years of his life to this invention, one has to give it serious consideration. 


The Heart of a Sand Dweller 


By Charles Kroth Moser 


, 


Author of “The Game and the Lady, Ete. 


A true-to-life story of a young college man and a sand dweller— 
both in love with the same girl, and both strangely flung together 
on a terrible hundred-mile hike across the desert to the Amargosa 


—and I was his “bunkie” for as 

long as ten years—I never saw 

him so much as peek at a woman 
until the time we put up at Olancha, 
when we were prospecting the Coso 
Valley country for the Madera Gold 
Mining people. He wasn’t what any- 
body’d call a ladies’ man; the fact is 
he’d go out of his way to steer clear 
of them. He didn’t seem to hate women 
any, and he wasn’t shy; simply seemed 
not to care anything about them. It’s 
true that the most of that tén years 
we put in knocking about the desert 
country, smashing open rocks and rip- 
ping up the earth generally for the 
“yellow stuff.” And it’s true that in the 
desert country there aren’t any very 
alluring specimens of the gentler sex 
to be met up with, being mostly greaser 
girls with oily skins and Cohuilla 
squaws that are for the most part ug- 
lier than horned toads. Perhaps Buck 
might have been different if he’d had 
more chance of meeting some of the 
women in God’s country. 


T all the time I knew Buck Dalton 


But when we struck Olancha and 


went to board at old Pico Ternanez’s 
little Spanish hotel, Buck just gave one 
look at Reseda, old Pico’s daughter, and 
tumbled over in his tracks. It was all 
off. He was taken down with the worst 
case of love fever I ever saw. 

“Joe,” he said to me about the third 


day, “Pd rather marry that little girl- 


than go to heaven. I ain’t never both- 
ered with love an’ wimmenfolks none, 
an’ I ain’t never thought I would. But 
that little girl! Why—why, God bless 
her !—I love her from them black eyes 
of hern clear down to her little feet. 
Shes th——” Doc Burns and I 
laughed. “Oh, you fellows get out!” 

It was a mighty long speech for Buck 
Dalton to make, for he was a man who 
never talked much about anything; but 
Doc and I knew he meant it. He 
started in courting her just like he did 
everything else—serious, straight at it, 
and working hard enough to strain him- 
self. He wasn’t so handsome to look 
at, being close on to forty and his skin 
tanned as brown as a siwash’s by the 
desert sun, but Reseda seemed to take 
to his love-making right cute. It sure 
looked to me as though she was going 
to be Mrs. Dalton some day. Doc 
Burns, who was watching them—and 
Doc had spent half his life making up 
to women in all parts of the world— 
wasn’t so sure. 

“Buck’s too derned in earnest to play 
the game right,” he says to-me. “I 
tell you, Kelly, he’d oughta took some 
lessons ’fore he started in playin’ for 
th’ grand prize of matrimony. There’s 
many a better man could come along 
an’ take it away from him.” 

But Doc and I thought too much of 
Buck to “cut in” on our own hook; 


besides, he shaped up like a prize 
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fighter and could knock off a lizard’s 
head at forty yards with his gun. So 
he just about had things his own way. 

Olancha lies off the tail end of Owens 
Lake in the most God-forsaken part of 
Inyo County, and its population ordi- 
narily consists of about forty Mex, as 
many Indians, a hundred dogs, and 
perhaps a dozen souls all told. But 
it’s the nearest town to the Coso coun- 
try, and, as I said before, we were 
prospecting Coso for the godless cor- 
poration of Madera which had grub- 
staked us. Most of our time we spent 
right out on the desert, but once every 
so often wed put into Olancha for 
grub and mail and tobacco and re- 
freshments—and for Buck’s love-mak- 
ing. All three of us were just plain 
everyday prospectors what had learned 
all we knew about mining from the 
rocks and the dry watercourses them- 
selves. And we tore up that Coso coun- 
try right considerable without finding 
anything like pay dirt until at last the 
Madera big bugs got to kicking. 

One night when we hit Olancha, tired 
and dirty and a lot soured on the job, 
we found a letter from the “Old Man” 
of the corporation waiting for us. It 
said that we were to wait for the next 
stage, which would bring down to us 
a young college chap what knew the 
mining business down to X, Y, Z, and 
so forth. Then we were to hike out 
across the desert for about Á hundred 
miles and try our luck in the Amargosa 
Creek country. The young college fel- 
low, Laurister was his name, was to 
be in charge, but we were to stock up 
with burros and grub and a fresh kit 
against the time he came. 

Buck swore a lot under his breath 
when we'd read the letter—but it wasn’t 
a little bit to what he swore when Laur- 
ister climibed out of the stage from 
Independence the next evening. We 
hadn’t had time to get things together, 
but that wasn’t what made Buck mad. 
As Laurister climbed out of the stage 
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he saw Reseda standing in the patio. 
She smiled at him, and the young chap 
fairly doubled himself up when he took 
his sombrero off and bowed. 

“Curtains fer Buck,” Doc said to me. 
“She'll throw the hooks into him sure.” 

She did. In two days “Kid” Laur- 
ister, who was a laughing, yellow-haired 
young devil, had shoved Buck clean 
off the perch. The funny thing was 
he went in serious, too—fell dead in 
love with this pretty daughter of a 
rascally old Mexican innkeeper. He 
did. .Only he took it differently from 
Buck; sort of played and pranked and 
laughed with her until she was ready 
to fall in his arms. After all, neither 
of the men was to blame, anyway, for 
Reseda was good and sweet and charm- 
ing enough for anybody. 

Dalton saw the way things were go- 
ing right at once, and it nearly drove 
him crazy. As I’ve said, he never did 
talk much, but now he wouldn't hardly 
open his mouth except to swear. : 

Buck worked like the devil to get 
out of Olancha in a hurry before Laur- 
ister got to the girl'too much his own 
way, but the Kid being boss kept de- 
laying things while he made love until 
we were more than two weeks getting 
away. And then the morning we left, 
Kid Laurister and Reseda took a long 
walk off by themselves, and we couldn’t 
find out where they’d gone. Buck was 
wild when they showed up at last smil- 
ing and looking very happylike at each 
othet. I think he’d have shot the Kid 
right then and there if his sweetheart 
hadn’t been standing by. 

That hundred-mile hike across the 
desert to the Amargosa was awful— 
nothing but sagebush and sand, cactus 
and hot, gray rocks, toads, lizards, and 
rattlesnakes all the way. We had to 
veer off southward a good deal to avoid 
Death Valley, which even a buzzard 
wouldn’t fly across without carrying his 
rations. As it was, we cut into the toe 
of it and nearly died in a sandstorm. 
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And the heat and the silence and the 
alkali dust were terrible. From the time 
we left Olancha, Buck walked in front 
with the lead burro and wouldn’t say 
a word. But his black, bushy brows 
were screwed down till you couldn’t see 
his eyes, and his big feet went crunch! 
crunch! into the sand with such a pit- 
iless, hard tread that they got on my 
nerves. Doc Burns said it got to him, 
too. Of course we both knew what it 
was, for before we’d started Buck had 
gone into the casa to have a parting 
word with Reseda. He didn’t say any- 
thing when he came out, but we could 
tell by his face that he’d got the sack. 
‘He was hit bad. 

But the Kid didn’t seem to notice it 
at all, and no matter-how hot the sun 
burned down or the alkali whipped peels 
of skin off his face he kept cracking 
jokes, as playful as a kitten. He trailed 
along in the rear most of the time, and 
Doc and I kept busy answering his 
joshes so that he wouldnt run up 
against Buck’s ugly mood. But of 
course that couldn’t last long. About 
camping time the first day out, Lauris- 
ter savvied that Buck was sore. 

“Whats eating you, old man?” he 
asked, kind of chipperlike. “You’re as 
solemncholy as an undertaker.” 

Dalton turned on him as if he’d like 
to chew him, and he gritted his teeth 
together nasty. 

“Look here, Mr. Laurister,” he said, 
coldlike, holding himself in. “You're 
th’ boss here, an’ in all, th’ minin’ op- 
erations of this here expedition into 
th’ devil’s kingdom I’m willin’ to listen 
to you an’ obey you. But as fer social 
intercourse between us—well, I don’t 
want any of your lip, savvy! Just cut 
me out of yer talk—an’ save yerself 
a lot of trouble. That goes, from this 
on!” 

Well, Laurister got red in the face, 
and then his lips went white. We ex- 
“pected him to rear up and make trouble 
right there, but he didn’t. Doc and I 
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thought he was scared then; afterward, 
when we come to know him better, we 
knew different. He just walked off and 
threw his guns down by his roll of 
blankets, and after we’d eaten our cof- 
fee and bacon and beans he lay down 
and went to sleep. But all the joking 
went out of him that night. ` 

That expedition got started bad, and 
it seemed bound to keep on that way. 
Before we reached the big wash forty 
miles short of the Amargosa country 
our six burros had dwindled to four, 
and their bones were nearly as clean 
picked of meat as the ones we’d left 
lying beside the trail. Two or three 
times we’d reach water holes only to 
find a soggy, wet scum lying at the bot- — 
tom of them and the mesquite bushes 
shriveled- and burned all around them 
instead of being green, as they ought. 
Then Laurister and Dalton had more 
than a few clashes, for the Kid wasn’t 
afraid to boss Buck when it was nec- 
essary, and Buck’s temper was more 
touchy and mean than ever. He’d al- 
ways been a good sort of a chap be- 
fore, quiet and peaceablelike, but now 
he acted like a white-eyed devil of a 
horse what lams out with his forefeet 
every time anybody comes to feed him. 
Twice when the Kid was ordering him 
Buck’s hand dropped on the butt of 
his gun. But he didn’t pull it; he 
hadn’t got that far—yet. 

“Tt don’t look good to me,” Doc said 
the last time when he saw Buck’s eyes 
blazing murder. ‘“Somebody’s goin’ to 
get hurt this time out sure. One of- 
them chaps ain’t ever goin’ to get back 
to that gal.” That night Doc sneaked 
Dalton’s guns and soaked the cartridges 
in a water hole till near morning. When 
Buck tried to blow a rattlesnake’s head 
off the next day the wet powder 
wouldn’t do a thing. 

“Some blankety blank’s been monkey- 
in’ with my weapons,” he yelled, look- 
ing savagely at us. 

Doc didn’t wink an eye whisker, and 
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Laurister acted as though he didn’t care 
a darn; so Buck said no more. But 
Į reckon he took the hint, for he didn’t 
make any fool gun play after that. 

We camped along Amargosa Creek 
for a couple of weeks, tapping every 


likely-looking rock in the country and | 


gradually working farther and higher 
and higher into the hills. We struck 
some good ore, but none rich enough to 
pay for all the work and trouble of get- 
ting it to market, and then we left the 
creek—or, rather, it left us, for it just 
suddenly sank into the sand and nobody 
could tell where it would come out next, 
probably in China. Anyhow, we went 
on higher up into the hills, prospecting 
for gold and looking for water. We 
thought we had plenty of grub. 

Those Amargosa hills are fearfully 
rough and wild; I don’t think any white 
man had ever been where we went. 
Sometimes the bowlders were so big 
and bare and steep and the precipices 
so deep and treacherous that even the 
sure-footed burros lost heart and quit. 
But Laurister was a daring miner for 
all his greenness, seeing that all he knew 
he’d got out of books, and Buck was 
for going on and on—to perdition, if 
need be—until we struck pay dirt. So 
on we went. 

Then one day as we were crawling 
along a ledge of slippery black basalt, 
looking for a quartz vein, Doc Burns’ 
foot turned under him, and he went 
down. The big gun at his belt got 
caught somehow, and it went off. It 
tore a hole through him. 

“Good-by, fellers,’ he sings out- 
“Good luck to you!’ And that was 
all. We picked him out a grave on 
the hillside and made a little cairn of 
bowlders over it. I saw tears in Laur- 
ister’s eyes while we were’doing it, and 
even old: Buck sort of mellowed up. 
For a couple of days afterward he 
didn’t look so ugly nor act so savage. 
He’d always liked Doc a whole lot. 

But after Doc was gone things soon 
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got worse. Hed always been able to 
kind of “keep the peace” between them, 
but now Buck had nobody but himself 
to help check the murder lust that some- 
times took him. I’m no good as a 
peacemaker. 

One night, after we’d finished grub 
and were lying in our blankets, smoking 
and watching the stars come out, I saw 
the Kid take something out of his 
bosom, very shylike, and look at it in 
his hands. He turned his head away 
then, but I saw him put it to his lips 
and kiss it. When he was putting it 
back in his breast I caught a gleam of 


‘starlight on it, and the idea came over 


me all at once that it was that little 
silver crucifix I’d seen Reseda Ternanez 
wear around her neck. I shot a glance 
at Buck; he was just staring out into 
the growing dusk, but there was some- 
thing queer in the set of his face that 
made me turn cold all over. 

Laurister got up out of his blankets 
and started walking away; he wanted 
to be alone with his thoughts, I guess. 
But he’d hardly gotten a dozen feet 
from the fire before Buck suddenly 
grabbed his gun out of his belt and 
threw its muzzle square on the Kid’s 
back. He could have hit a button with 
his eyes shut. » 

“Buck! For God’s sake!” I yelled. 
It was all I could do, being so far away 
from him and it all being so quick. 
But the Kid—he didn’t so much as turn 
his head, though he must have heard 
me yell and have known why. Buck 
dropped the gun when I hollered, and 
then he let his head fall over on his 
breast, and I could see by the firelight 
that his hands were hanging between 
his knees and shaking. I didn’t say 
anything, but after a minute he did: 

“Did you see him? My God, did 
you see it? It was her little crucifix, 
an’ I’ve went down on my knees an’ 
prayed her fer it! I know—sneakin’ 
coward—but Yes, I wish he’d die! 
I wish he’d fall off th’ rocks or shoot 
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hisself like poor Doc done! Pd like 
to see him starve—right out here in 
this hell’s land! Starve till his black 
tongue ‘u’d swell outen his mouth an’ 
th’ red ants craw! through his eyeholes! 
Yes, by God, I do! An’ if he don’t die 
—Il'll kill him!” He roared it so loud, 
that last, I knew Laurister could hear 
him if he wasn’t more’n a mile away 
—and he wasn’t. 

“No, you won’t, Buck,” I said, sooth- 
inglike, and brave because I had my 
hand on my gun and his weapon was 
lying between his feet. “No. Not with 
me here you won't.” 

He gave me a scornful look, and 
laughed. 

“You!” he said. “You! What’s to 
prevent me from killing you, too? 
Don’t worry. If I’ve got to kill any- 
body Pll make crow’s bait of you both. 
He’s taken her from me; she won’t 
never have me.” 

He picked up his gun and put it in 
his belt. I watched him closely. Then 
he rolled into his blankets, but he never 
slept any that night. Laurister came 
back to camp soon and turned in, too. 
Nothing. was said about it; it wasn’t a 
subject to talk about. But the next 
morning, when we broke camp, I no- 
ticed Buck didn’t wear his shooting 
- irons; hed rolled them up in his pack, 
not daring to trust himself, I reckon. 
And Laurister, who was always in the 
lead after we struck the Amargosa, 
. didn’t even so much as give us a back- 
ward glance. 

And then we stracte pay dirt. Down 
in a crevasse in a cafion, where Buck 
and I never would have thought of look- 
ing for gold, the Kid struck a vein. 


We went to work, picking and drilling ` 


and panning so hard that I though Buck 


would be too tired to nurse his grudge. ` 


He wasn’t. If he needed anything to 
fix it deeper on him the sight of that 
little silver crucifix that night was 
enough. But the Kid took care never 
to show it up again. Sometimes when 
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he’d lope off in the twilight by him- 
self, though, Buck’s eyes would blaze, 
and I’d see the rims get red; we both 
knew the boy was kissing his cross 
and whispering soft things out there 
in the night, alone. And Buck looked 
so dangerous that I slept with my guns 
in both hands and tried to keep one 
eye open. You see, I remembered that 
night, too. A funny thing about Laur- 
ister was that when he saw. Buck wasn’t 
wearing his weapons he rolled his own 
guns up in his pack, too; I had to do 
the shooting for the whole gang. 

We worked on for a while, breaking 
out the rottenest rock, crushing it, and 
sacking it to carry away—though of 
course we located the mine properly 
and meant to come back some day and 
develop it. But right in the midst of 
our work one day there came one of 
those sudden, terrific torrents of rain 
that occasionally deluge the Amargosas, 
and before we could get it to shelter 
half our grub was soaked, ruined. That 
was sure trouble in a big bunch! 

“We gotta hike out fer home, 
pronto,” Buck said, “or stay here an’ 
rot in th’ sun fer th’ next fifty thousand 
years.” And, as he knew what he was 
talking about, Laurister gave orders to 
move. We piled the ore and the rest 
of the grub on our four burros and 
hit the trail. But if it had been rough 
and steep and treacherous coming up, 
it was Satan’s own passage going down 
again. And there was no other way. 

We were crawling along the comb 
of a craggy, broken cliff about noon 
the next day when the burro ahead of 
me lost his footing and shot over the 
edge so quick he didn’t have time to 
hee-haw. About a minute later we 
heard him hit bottom. Most of our 
grub hit with him. 

“Thunder, boys, we don’t dare lose 
it all,’ Laurister said, when we’d got- 
ten over the shock. “What infernal 
fools we were anyhow not to pack part 
of it on each mule. One of us has got 
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to find a trail down there some way 
and see if we can’t get a little of it, 
anyhow. Every bite’s worth its weight 
in gold and more.” 

It looked like a fool’s errand, and 
it was, but I went. I took the back 
trail, clambered down the sides of rocks, 
and in some places slid down, feet first. 
I worked this way for near two hours, 
and had come pretty close to the bot- 
tom—when a loose bowlder rolled 
under me, and down I went. 

I came to, lying on my right arm, 
and a million needles with poisoned 
points were sticking into that arm. It 
was broken in two places, and it was 
only luck that my neck wasn’t broken. 
And the pain—but I’m not saying any- 
thing about that. 

It was sundown when I got back to 
Buck and the Kid; they’d been waiting 
for me, but Pd lost my guns and 
couldn’t shoot, as we’d agreed. I told 
them I hadn’t found anything where 
the burro struck except a battered mule 
hide. with some pieces of bone sticking 
through—which was true—and the Kid 
splinted and bandaged up my arm pretty 
well. I think if I hadn’t turned up 
when I did one of them would have 
been a dead man soon, though; they 
were both wearing their guns and look- 
ing murder at each other whén I got up. 
But my broken arm and the loss of 


our grub took their minds off of fight 


for that time. 

Before we got out of the hills we 
lost another burro and part of the ore. 

The second day after we left Amar- 
gosa Creek and while we were skirting 
the toe of Death Valley we ran into 
the worst sandstorm I’ve ever seen. 
The sand shot up from the dead-gray 
waste of the desert in great black vol- 
umes, swirling, screaming in the mad 
wind, and’ falling like hot cinders out 
of hell over the whole face of the earth. 
The air was so thick with it we couldn’t 
see our hands, and-the blast of bitter 
alkali cut our skin and clothes to rib- 
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bons. When it was over we didn’t 
know each other—and we didn’t know 
the country around us. Even the two 
burros were lost; and hung their dis- 
consolate heads, as if to say they knew 
they were not long for this world. 

We made a sorry camp that night, 
and in the morning we buried the sacks 
of gold ore in the sand and built up a 
pyramid of stones over them to mark 
the spot. The next day we butchered 
one of the burros. 

The other animal now carried what 
coffee we had left, the few beans, and 
some canned vegetables; aiso the re- 
mains of his late comrade—which was 
less and less after each camp. $ car- 
ried the canteen of whisky we kept sav- 
ing—for sudden death and things—and 
Buck and the Kid split our\kit and the 
water kegs between them. Buck took 
to wearing his guns again, too—and 
the way he would look at the Kid some- 
times made my stomach turn sick. [I 
was too helpless to do anything. 

“Tf that fellow’d die once—there 
wouldn’t be his mouth to feed,” Buck 
said one time, licking his lips like a 
hungry wolf. And Laurister was wise 
to what he was thinking, for he wore 
his guns, too; only he always walked 
straight on ahead and kept his mouth 
shut. Even Buck owned up that he 
was game. 

We kept on going, going—trying to 
reach that low, blue-gray sky line that 
was always just as far away. Wed 
got to hurry, we knew that; an hour’s 
long enough ‘time to die in. We didn’t 
dare waste one. We hadn’t lacked 
much for water yet—but food! Food 
—and God’s land of plenty ten thousand 
miles away, it seemed. 

We got to where we were chewing 
yucca roots and cactus stems when it 
happened. There was only the one 
mule left now—and the whisky and 
water and a few coffee grains. I knew 
Buck was going to kill Laurister be- 
fore the next sun broke. And I couldn’t 
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prevent it! I hadn’t any gun—and my 
right arm smashed in two places! 

Then as we were filing down the 
side- of a blistered, wind-torn little 
arroyo we came to a kind of close 
thicket of mesquite, and Laurister, in 
the lead, shoved his foot into it kind 
of carelessly. There was just the sharp, 
shrill “Zhu-r-r-r-rh! of a rattlesnake, 
and before the Kid could spring back 
a dull, yellow, lightning streak hit him 
below the knee. 

He didn’t even groan, but he put 
his foot on the snake and ground its 
big, flat head under his heel before 
Buck got a chance to shoot it. Then 
he ripped out his knife and began to 
cut away his pants leg. I took a glance 
at Buck’s face, and it’s God’s truth he 
looked happy. If I’d had two good 
hands I’d ’a’ choked him. ^ 

“That’s a bad bite,” he said, with a 
nasty smile. “Want any help?” 

“No, thanks,” the Kid answered, with 
a curious little stiffening of his throat. 
“You couldn’t do anything if you’d a 
mind to—and I reckon you ain’t much 
minded to. I’m a goner—you’d ought 
to be happy.” 

“T am,” says Buck, picking up the 
burro’s tether and walking on. I had 
unslung the whisky canteen, and the 
Kid was pouring it into his throat as 
fast as he could swallow. 

“Darn nonsense, though,” he said. “I 
can’t go on; fool to prolong the agony 
in this place.” He couldn’t hold any 
more, so he handed the canteen back 
to me and flopped down on the ground, 
his leg swelling already so that he 
couldn’t stand. : 

There wasn’t any talk of our staying 
with him—that meant our death, too, 
and would have been foolish—and he 
couldn’t go on. 
there and die and he knew it. But 
he had his guns in case he got tired 
—waiting. The whisky was working 
slower than the poison, and he began 
to gasp, jerkylike. Something got into 


He just had to lie - 
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my eyes so I couldn’t see him any 
more, and I couldn’t talk, either; I 
dropped the canteen, sort of waved my 
hand at him, and was following after 
Buck when he called me back. 

“Say, Joe.” .I think he was trying 
to smile. “If you—if you should— 
should see her—you know—just say— 
say ‘Adios’ for me, will you? So long, 
Joe? š 

I came up to Buck, who was sitting 
down behind a sand butte, the poor 
old burro nosing at his knees. Buck’s 
face didn’t look happy now, but it 
was set hard. He didn’t talk for about 
a minute; then he said: 

“I s’pose he might as well ’a’ had 
what’s left of th’ coffee. Where’s th’ 
canteen? Durn you, what’d you leave 
it for? Weve got need o’ that fer 
ourselves,” 

“You damn’ mean snake!” I shouted 
at him. I wasn’t sure he wouldn’t put 


‘his knife into me. 


“Huh! ’Twa’n’t me!” Then he got 
up, gave the burro a kick for nothing, 
and started away. “I’m goin’ back 
after that canteen,” he said. My arm 
ached so I couldn’t swear like I wanted 
to. 

Pd left the Kid trying to smile and 
taking it game, but when Buck got back 
to him Laurister was lying with his face 
against the sand; he was shaking and 
crying. ; 

“What you sniveling for?” Buck said, 
picking up the canteen. “If th’ rattler 
hadn’t got you I would.” The Kid 
didn’t try to raise up. 

“Tt isn’t me, you black hound! It 
isn’t me! I wouldn’t care. It’s my— 
it’s my wife!” 

“What!” yelled Buck, dropping the 
whisky. “Your what?” 

“My wife—Reseda. The priest mar- 
ried us the morning we left.” 


I don’t know what Buck did then; 
I don’t know how he figured it out. ` 
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But I waited behind the sand butte 
with the burro until the mesquite bushes 
were sending long, purple shadows over 
the gray desert and the sun hung low 
down near the sky line. I thought Buck 
must have put the Kid out of his misery 


and was a-burying him. So I stepped - 


round the butte to look. There was 
Buck coming, his big feet crunching 
deep into the sand; he was carrying 
the Kid on his back. 


For three days we staggered round 
through that infernal wilderness. The 
first day the burro carried the Kid, and 
Buck carried the kit and water. Buck 
cut away the flesh around the Kid’s 
wound and sucked the poison out; he 
burned it out with hot pebbles and 
rubbed the swelling down with hot 
water. The second day we killed the 
burro and ate what we could. I carried 
the rest and the water and the kit. 
Buck toted Laurister on his back. And 
the sun beat down on us those two 
days like the red-hot wrath of God. 
Buck never made a holler—and he 
wouldn’t speak a word to the Kid. All 
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he ever said to me was—the night of 
the second day, when his feet were all 
covered with blood boils and so stiff 
he couldn’t stand still on them: 

“She’s his wife.” 

Near sundown of the third day we 
spotted a little wreath of smoke curling 
up in the sky away off to the west, 
and just about dark we hit the camp of 
a surveying party what had a doctor 
with them. They took us in, and young 
Sawbones took a peek at the Kid. 

“Sure, he’ll pull through,” Sawbones 
said. 

Laurister wanted to shake hands with 
Buck, but Buck wouldn’t do it. He 
wouldn’t talk to him. But he took me 
by the arm and led me out back of 
the tent. 

“Joe,” he said, very solemnlike and 
shaking all over. “I jes’ want you to 
tell her—that I brung him back—for 
her! . It wa’n’t—I couldn’t—he was 
her—oh, hell!” 

He turned and struck right out across 
the sand hills toward Ballarat, and 
neither one of us has ever set eyes on 
Buck from that day to this. 


De 


TAKING ON ALL COMERS 
FOR picturesque, undersized, wabbly, crisscross fighting, the Mexicans are the 


star performers. 
and trusty warrior, General Zapata. 


And the starriest of the stars are the men led by that true 


The first day his brave but rather hungry followers occupied Mexico City, 


they took on a new foe. 
the zippiest lot in those parts. 


In the matter of meeting all comers, the Zapatistas are 


They were marching down both sides of the street when a fire alarm was 
turned in and a fire engine came rushing toward them, the horses being urged to 


top speed by the yelling driver. 
in their "zippy guns. 


Then and there the Zapatistas cut another notch 


The thing was a new engine of war which had been sprung on them by 


the treacherous enemy! Caramba! But not a coward was in their midst. Deter- 
mined to do or die, they opened fire on the death-dealing apparatus, and killed 
the driver and one horse. 


The Finals 


By W. B. M. Ferguson 
Author of “The Prodigal, “The Silver Cross,” Ete. 


The game finish of a lightweight champion who for twenty- 
three rounds fought the fight of his life, What happened in 
that twenty-third sound is still talked of by the boxing fans 


“yp *HE nex’ an’ las’ bout will be be- 
tween two members of this club 
—Young Johnny Boins”—wav- 
ing a flabby, comprehensive 

hand to the round-headed youth— 
“Young Johnny Boins an’ th’ undis- 
puted lightweight champeen—Blink 

McGloin. Blink McGloin!’ Another 

comprehensive sweep of the bejeweled, 
pulpy hand. 

The stereotyped’ announcement—a 
stentorian, droning, metallic monotone 
—was received with the usual indiffer- 
ence and the lighting of fresh tobacco. 
At last the finals were on. 

The articles called for straight rules, 
the men to protect themselves at ail 
times, and, coming out of the first 
clinch, McGloin connected with a wal- 
lop that, without hesitation, upended 
him on the canvas. It was a hard, clean 
punch that, delivered a fraction lower, 
. would have given him the gate then and 
there. This he realized, and his numbed 
brain made a note of the fact that 
Burns packed a wallop not to be de- 
spised. But, of course, it was a lucky 
blow, one he would guarantee could not 
be duplicated. He, McGloin, had been 
careless, overconfident. 

His head had cleared somewhat, but 
he remained on his back watching 
“Charley” Martin’s forked fingers in 
their measured downward sweep beat 
off five seconds. Then he rolled over on 
a supporting arm, and from squinting, 
sardonic eyes took a slant at Burns. 
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Contrary to his expéctations, the lat- 
ter was quite cool and composed; tense, 
expectant, crouched, but by no means 
excited. Martin wasn’t called upon to 
even motion him away. And for the 
first time, a vague, fugitive doubt 
gnawed at the vitals of Blink McGloin. 
For a second-rater, Burns had undoubt- 
edly two championship assets—a_ kick 
and absolute self-control. And the 
lightweight champion decided it would 
be just as well to be careful how he 
rushed to the necessary clinch, for here 
evidently was a man who wouldn’t in-° 
dulge in an avalanche of wild blows 
born of inexperience, a nervous tem- 
perament, or the desire to put over the 
insomnia cure before the bell gave the 
patient a minute in which to recuperate. 

Another youngster would have gone 
insane at seeing the champion taking 
the count, and McGloin, the crafty, in 
many a bygone battle, had faked a 
knock-down only to nonchalantly arise 
and assassinate his excited and over- 
eager victim. But Burns appeared as 
if he might be apt to take his time and 
measure his man. Perhaps he was 
phlegmatic, sluggish of thought and ac- 
tion. Such a temperament has its good 
points, but it doesn’t make champions 
unless one has abnormal stamina. 

Meanwhile, the “members” were dis- 
playing considerable emotion, each ac- 
cording to the composition of his soul 
stuff and whether he had given or taken 
odds. For McGloin had entered the 
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ring at six to one. Though he had 
faked many a knock-down, there was 
no doubt as to the genuineness of the 
present one. It was plainly seen he 
was in distress—the first time he had 
known such a condition since gradu- 
ating from the semifinal class. 

Availing himself of the full quota of 
rest, he waited until the count of nine, 
then arose and rushed; head drawn in 
like a frightened turtle’s, elbows in the 
pit of his crumpled stomach; gloves 
framing his face. He refused to be 
feinted out, and clinched desperately, 
pressing experienced thumbs against 
3urns’ biceps. He was still groggy, but 
his brain was clearing fast. He stalled 
out the rest of the round, and, as the 
bell clanged, rocked Burns’ round head 
with an uppercut that brought blood. 
He went to his corner with the vague, 
fugitive doubt dispelled. He would 
feel Burns out, play with him to give 
the members a run for their money, 
and then send him over the knock-out 
route. 

But when he was given the bell at 
the end of the next round, McGloin 
had a rather serious look in his eyes 
and a split lip. By the end of the 
third, the vague doubt had returned. 
At the end of the fourth, it had be- 
come a certainty. Burns wasn’t a sec- 
ond rater. He had the class. McGloin 
had found him fully as strong and 
clever as himself. All he lacked was 
consummate ring generalship. 

“That’s a pretty tough mutt,” said 
Ony McGuigan, McGloin’s principal 
second, as he rubbed the other’s legs. 
“Get to him, Blink, th’ nex’ roun’. Mix 
it up.” 

Blink mixed it; mixed it hard, but 
Burns was there all the way, and the 
bell came as a-relief to McGloin, though 
he would not acknowledge it even to 
himself. 

“PI kill him! I ain’t half tryin’,” 
he reiterated savagely through puffed 
lips. “He’s a big mutt.” 


“Mix it, but keep away from that 
right flipper,” warned McGuigan. 
“Don’t youse take no chantses. That 
mutt’s th’ class, Blink.” 

“Aw, bullets!’ said Mr. McGloin.- 
“Class nothin’! Watch me when I get 
on th’ high gear.” 

They watched him. Burns took a 
terrible lacing and a count of five, but 
when the seismic disturbance was over 
he emerged from his cyclone cellar and 
industriously raised a lump the size of 
a walnut over the McGloin right eye. 
He was strong as a young bull elephant 
while McGloin was blowing. It was 
the end of the fifth, with twenty to go. 

McGloin lay back on his stool, re- 
laxed arms draped over the ropes, 
while his army of handlers worked over 
him. With gratitude he sucked in the 
forced draft of the McGuigan towel 
while he looked out through the ropes; 
through the blue haze of shifting to- 
bacco smoke; past. the ringside boxes. 
The old transformed skating rink was 
packed to capacity; the bleachers great 
gobs of humanity; members usurped 
every available inch of the sawdust 
floor. The blinding white glare of the 
many arc lights reached the uttermost 
corner of the vast building, and he rec- 
ognized countless friends and acquaint- 
ances, but his mind was busy elsewhere, 
centered on an incident which had oc- 
curred that morning. He wondered 
why he thought of it instead of plan- - 
ning his fight. Coming up from his 
Allenhurst training quarters, he had sat 
behind two men who, evidently igno- 
rant of his calling and identity, dis- 
cussed pugilism in all its phases. They 
had employed words and phrases whose 
exact meaning eluded him, yet from: the 
context he was enabled to assimilate 
the essence. And this is the gist of 
what one of the men had said: 

“The great mistake of all these fight- 
ers is, they don’t know when to retire. 
They never realize until too late when 
their bolt is shot. Naturally a man has 
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just so many fights in him, but no doc- 
tor could make a pugilist apply that 
truth to himself. It has to be ham- 
mered into him. 
one more; and then I'll quit? But that 
_ ‘one more’ ends in their losing the title. 
Of course it’s only a question of time 
until every champion beats himself, for 
after a certain age every passing hour 
hurts him in ratio to the help it gives 
the inevitable adversary who, with 
youth on his side, will some day rise 
up to conquer him. They are lured 
to the downfall by vanity, necessity, or 
the rapacity of their managers.” 

McGloin owned a retentive memory, 
and somehow the words had imbedded 
themselves in it; and as he looked out 
over the sea of ringside faces the 
phrases took on new force and meaning, 
although he had always acknowledged 
their obvious truth. 

How true were they when applied to 
these scarred brothers of the squared 
circle who had not known when to re- 
tire! There was “Young” this and 
“Kid” that; “Battling” and “Fighting” 
Tom, Dick, and Harry representing 
every division—bantams, feathers, up 
through welters to heavies.. Of them 
all—not only those present, but every 
player of the “game”—how many had 
known when to quit? Not one! 

Yes, there was one: that seltzer- 
bottle-nosed, middle-aged man in the 
“moonlight” clothes—McCafferty, for- 
mer lightweight champion of the world, 
and at present manager and part owner 
of the club. He had quit when his 
reputation was worth something, and 
he had capitalized it. He had owned 
the wisdom and fortitude—unlike poor 
old Jeff—to refuse to be decoyed into 
the ring and slaughtered for the sake 
of the shekels. Yes, he had been the 
one wise man among fools, and long, 
long ago McGloin had determined to 
profit by his example. He also would 
know when to quit, and his wouldn’t 
be any Patti farewell, either. He would 


With them it’s ‘Just 
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quit the game for good in a year or 
so. It would be good news to Sadie, 
for at heart she had never fancied the 
game. 

During the minute’s rest between 
the succeeding rounds, McGloin still 
thought of his retirement the following 
year. He had given his reluctant prom- 
ise to Sadie, for, aside from the pecu- 
niary returns, he liked the game itself 
for itself. He had been champion five 
years, and before meeting with Sadie 
his life had not been any too circum- 
spect, though he had lived cleanly. His 
earnings had been large—by no means 
according to press reports—but gam- 
bling, multifarious training expenses, 
and parasites had greatly depleted it. 

The advent of Sadie had changed all 
that, and he had begun to save. As he 
always “brought home the bacon,” he 
had of late made a practice of betting 
on himself, and to-night had ten thou- 
sand—practically his entire savings— 
up at six to one on the dead-sure thing. 
Formerly he had never bet on his 
chances of winning, but his promise to 
Sadie meant he had only a year in 
which to make big money, and he saw 
no reason why he shouldn’t double it. 

He would retire with a sizable for- 
tune, and Sadie’s father—employed by 
Messrs. Bernheimer & Schmid—and he 
were to open a café. McGloin’s repu- 
tation would be a material asset. The ` 
title : “Undefeated lightweight champion 
of the world” would mean much. No- 
body goes to see a has-been or never- 
was; and a retired, undefeated cham- 
pion is a rare bird. His father-in-law 
and he had doped it all out, and the 
former had his eye riveted on the site 
of the prospective café, but it would 
require the McGloin capital to consum- 
mate the deal and float the enterprise. 
Success was assured. 

It was not until the end of the twelfth 
round that McGloin fully realized he 
had a fight on his hands; not only a 
fight, but the one of his career, for 
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Young Johnny Burns was certainly 
proving a “tough mutt.” 

“Quit dreamin’, kid; quit dreamin’,” 
urged McGuigan. 
let her go th’ limit, an’ youse wit’ ten 
thousand bucks up an’ me stakin’ th’ 
rent? Wy, that mutt’s earnin’ a rep 
every roun’ he stays. Cut loose an’ 
smear him. We ain’t runnin’ no char- 
ity bazaar. W’y, th’ house’s beginnin’ 
t’ think youse can’t, or is stallin’ for a 
return match. Yeh don’t have to keep 
a mutt like that on ice.” 

“PH show him, all right,” spat Mc- 
Gloin, glaring at the round-headed 
young man in the opposite corner. “But 
he’s better than yeh think, Ony. That’s 
straight. He’s th’ goods.” 

“Wot—him?” sneered Ony, with 
twisted lip. “Wot’s th’ matter wit’ 
youse, kid? Hes got nuttin’ but that 
right wing. I could blow him over wit’ 
me breath. Yeh can lick a dozen like 
him wit? one hand. Yeh ain’t half 
tryin’. Bump th’ floor off’n his conk 
nex’ roun’. -See?” 

The succeeding minute’s rest found 
McGloin very tired but supremely con- 
fident. The “conk” bumping process 
had proved arduous and for the mo- 
ment futile, but Burns had developed an 
unexpected vulnerability; a weak spot 
through which the Knock-out could 
travel. McGloin, after patient and 
searching analysis, had discovered that 
his opponent would “fall” for the right 
shift, a blow that was the champion’s 
favorite. 

He had been diffident about employ- 
ing it, for seasoned opponents had pro- 
vided a reliable defense and dangerous 
counter; but Burns, perhaps owing to 
inexperience, had displayed gratifying 
ignorance when felt out. And McGloin 
determined to use it for all it was worth 
in the very next round, end the contest 
at once. 

Perhaps, he told himself, he hadn’t 
entirely recuperated from that initial 
blow which had so nearly cost him his 


“Are y meanin’ t’> 
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laurels. Somehow he wasn’t quite him- 
self. He couldn’t explain nor actually 
feel it; yet he knew something was 
wrong, though he wouldn’t admit the 
impairment of stamina or vitality. He 
had trained faithfully, too, as he always 
did whether or not he expected a gruel- 
ing battle; and, though he had under- 
estimated Burns, he could not in justice 
plead the old excuse of “caught out of 
condition.” In fact, he was in the pink 
of condition; one couldn’t pinch a 
thumbful of fat on his entire carcass. 
He was trained to the hour, to the 
minute, 

Nor would he admit the supremacy 
of Burns. Ony McGuigan was right; 
there was nothing showy about this 
tow-headed young man; nothing won- 
derful but a heartbreaking appetite for 
punishment: a strength that seemed to 
increase rather than diminish; stamina 
inexhaustible. He absorbed punches 
like a sponge sucking water, and then 
returned them with disheartening 
promptitude and interest. His kidneys 
had been pounded religiously until his 
back was a smother of red; his features 
altered, and yet he persisted in coming 
in for more. And with each rush, de- 
spite the McGloin skill, the tow-headed 
battler unbuttoned a wallop that sooner 
or later landed with shattering force. 

In his heart McGloin knew he would 
never last the twenty-five rounds. Burns 


-was forcing the pace, with no let-up in 


sight; profligate of speed and strength, 
yet in no danger of overdrawing the 
account. It was hé, McGloin, who, de- 
spite stalling tactics and all the energy- 
saving tricks of an old ring general, 
was finding his strength slowly waning. 
Something was wrong. He couldn’t 
stand the gaff like the McGloin of old. 
Tt must be that initial knock-down. Yet 
he still had the wallop, and in the next 
round would get a fair crack at Burns’ 
chin. Then—curtains. 

His chance came, as fair a one as ever 
man asked. He faked a stampede to 
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the ropes, side-stepped, and worked his 
shift. For a moment Burns’ chin was 
a shining mark, and even as McGloin 
lashed out with all his strength and 
weight he felt intuitively that his knuc- 
kles had gone true as a die. The smack 
of the glove could be heard throughout 
the building; its sharp staccato rose su- 
preme above the thunderstorm capping 
the warm September night. 

Such a blow of old had been produc- 
_ tive of instant and prolonged oblivion, 

and McGloin mechanically turned away, 
knowing there would be no call for fur- 
ther punishment. 

A confused roar punctuated by Ony 
McGuigan’s locomotive voice electrified 
him, and he turned in time to meet the 
bull-like rush of Young Johnny Burns. 
And Burns was grinning. 

_ “Why didn’t yeh hit me?” he asked. 

McGloin made no reply, no effort to 
break the clinch. Head on Burns’ 
shoulder, he stared fixedly at the other’s 
broad back and writhing, turgid mus- 
cles. At the bell he walked in the same 
dazed manner to his corner, his mouth 
drawn like a taut wire. He felt nause- 
ated. The horrific truth had crashed 
home. It was the end of the sixteenth 
round. 

“What’s th’ ‘matter wit’ youse?” 
shrilly demanded McGuigan. “Wy 
didn’t youse hit him when youse had 
th’ chanst ?” 

“Button up your face, Ony,” said 
McGloin. “Talkin’ ain’t goin’ to win 
this scrap,” 

He lay against the ropes, watching, 
with curious concentration, the water 
cascade from his heaving torso. Why 
didn’t he hit him? The biting irony 
of the query was pulsing in his brain. 
He had hit with all the strength of his 
being; he.would never hit harder, and 
the blow had landed true. Burns had 
grinned and asked: “Why didn’t yeh 
hit me?” The query was no stall to 
hide distress, to garner McGloin’s 
nanny. Burns hadn’t been fazed. 
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In the old days that punch would 
have disposed of a middleweight, yet 
Burns had grinned and sincerely asked 
for more. And it wasn’t due to the 
fact that Burns possessed a chin of 
cast iron, nor that he couldnt be 
knocked out. He could—but never, 
never by him, McGioin. 

The truth was that McGloin had lost 
his greatest asset—the wallop. He had 
gone back. That he now realized. His 
career as a champion was. virtually 
over; it would end to-night, in this very 
ring. Burns had taken the champion’s 
best, all the goods he had in stock; he 
now knew McGloin couldn’t hurt him, 


and in the succeeding nine rounds 


would wade in regardless of conse- 
quences. His confidence and aggres- 
siveness would be augmented a thou- 
sand fold. 

The downfall of those scarred slam 
artists who now were critically watch- 
ing his crisis appeared to McGloin in a 
new light. Perhaps they, like him, had 
carefully appointed a certain day for 
retirement; perhaps their doom had 
come like sudden death, unheralded, . 
without warning. He thought of Sadie, 
of his life savings wrung by the sweat 
of his brow, by pain of the flesh, from 
the “game.” He thought of the pro- 
spective café. He would emerge from 
to-night’s work a pauper, a has-been, 
and he saw himself in the future sliding 
the scale until a “benefit” landed him in 
the scrap heap with the other discards. 
He could never come back. No one 
ever came back—except Enoch Arden, 
and even he had to go away again. He 
had seen too many travel the same 
hopeless road to be ignorant of the in- 
evitable finish of the “ex-champ.” The 
title for which he had slugged through 
fifteen grinding years, which he counted 
on capitalizing, would be torn from him. 

Why hadn’t he let well enough alone? 
Why hadn’t he heeded Sadie’s suppli- 
cations? Why hadn’t he known that 
he had gone back? Why hadn’t he 
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been warned? He was only thirty, and 
felt physically fit. Yet these bitter ques- 
tions answered themselves. He was 
not paying the price of dissipation, but 
the inevitable toll of age and experience. 
He had been fighting for fifteen years. 
He had worked up from the bantam 
class, through a horde of remarkably 
tough opponents, never drawing the 
color line, never refusing any aspirant 
achance. He had beaten them by sheer 
youth, stamina, and strength—the pris- 


tine qualities he now confronted in ` 


Burns. In those days of his novitiate 
he was but learning the game; he was 
a natural fighter, and had but little skill 
with which to protect himself; in fact, 
he courted rather than avoided punish- 
ment. And now every one of those 
blows so carelessly taken had come 
home to roost; every grueling battle 
was rising up to demand its toll; his 
poor, battered body could receive no 
more. His wonderful stamina had van- 
ished, never to return. No doubt he 
had lost it months ago, but had re- 
mained in ignorance because he had 
not been tested to the limit. But now 
he was meeting a man worthy of a 
champion. Of late his battles had been 
with. second-raters, scared stiff before 
entering the ring. It had been easy 
money—rightful perquisites of the 
champion. Of late his name had won 
him victories, not his ability upon which 
that name had been founded. 

Blink McGloin faced his crisis with 
the philosophy and fortitude that he 
had learned in a hard school. He 
wouldn’t squeal nor resort to any of 
the dirty tricks known to every master 
and mucker in the game. He had al- 
ways fought fairly, contesting every 
bout strictly on its merits. To quit 
was not in his nature; nor the historic 
excuse of a fractured ulna bone. 
Neither would he have recourse to a 
foul. Lose his title and fortune he must 
if need be, but he would go down to 
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defeat as he had achieved every vic- 
tory—‘strictly on the dead level.” 

He must pit his ring generalship and 
skill against Burns’ youth, strength, and 
cleverness; these were the only weap- 
ons left him, now that his Hammer of 
Thor was out of business. Henceforth 
his fight must be essentially defensive. 
He must husband every ounce of 
strength—if he could. 

The fatal weakness in this plan of 
campaign—as McGloin well knew—was 
that it takes two to ratify such an 
agreement. Before the voice of the 
gong had ceased, Burns had shot out © 
of his corner, and was on top of Mc- 
Gloin. In vain to husband strength, for 
one must draw on that precious hoard 
to side-step, duck, clinch, and counter, 
or else be overwhelmed. Burns no 
longer feared anything, and he piled 
in, bulling the other to his corner, shak- 
ing off the merciless rain of uppercuts 
and counters, ripping through all guards 
and finally nailing his man with a hay- 
maker that bounced McGloin off the 
ropes. It was hard, tough milling; the 
triumph of youth, with Burns grow- 
ing stronger, more confident, and irre- 
sistible, waxing to ascendancy; with 
McGloin battling doggedly, dourly, and 
brilliantly—slowly waning to inevitable 
eclipse. 

Two more of such sessions followed, 
with the tide of battle surging ever 
stronger in Burns’ favor; craft and ex- 
perience still stubbornly contesting do- 
minion with youth, strength, and skill. 
But of the inevitable outcome there 
could be no doubt—at least to the prin- 
cipals. Handlers and members might 
believe McGloin to be playing a foxy 
game; even Burns might think him 
caught out of training, but to the cham- 
pion the truth was not shaded. 

Tt was now the end of the nineteenth 
round, with six to go, and McGloin was 
living by seconds, content if for the 
moment he could elude that implacable 
knock-out which, it seemed, had been 
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hunting him for eons. Twice its breath 
had whistled past his sweating cheek, 
and he knew its next coming would be 
unheralded. 

Up to and including the sixteenth 
round, when for the first time he had 
realized his true conditién, he had out- 
fought, outpointed Burns; and if by any 
conceivable chance he could stave off 
defeat until the final bell, a draw would 
be the worst and best he could expect. 
That would mean the saving of the title, 
the saving of his “roll,” the realiza- 
tion of the prospective café, and a prac- 
tically assured competence for Sadie. 
Then, his lesson well learned, he would 
promptly . retire, never reénter the 
squared.circle, and hand his title over 
to Burns. To the securing of that draw 
he now bent every effort, though know- 
ing the chance of lasting the next six 
rounds was practically nil. 

It was at the beginning of the twen- 
ty-third round that McGloin, at his last 
resources, received the blow labeled 
knock-out which he had long been ex- 
pecting and eluding. His vitality had 
been drawn upon to the breaking point, 
and, coming out of the inevitable clinch 
to which he had incessant recourse, 
Burns broke through his guard and 
planted a wicked right flush on the chin. 
McGloin saw the blow coming—it had 
seemed ages before it landed—and yet 
he had been unable to duck or interpose 
a glove. At the impact he whirled about 
and sprawled prone, the packed house 
coming to its feet as one man and emit- 
ting a roar that sounded like the pro- 
test of a surf-lashed coast. 

MeGloin rolled, and lay on his back 
on the resined canvas, staring wide-eyed 
at the strata of smoke clouds eddying 
under the high, arched ceiling. He 
could hear Charley Martin’s voice toll- 
ing the fatal seconds, and it seemed 
afar off and unreal. Everything seemed 
unreal, and his first sensation was one 
of complete contentment and peace. It 
had come at last, and now he could slide 


‘the news to his father-in-law. 
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off into unconsciousness, his bursting 
lungs drawing the first full measure of 
relief. This was the insomnia cure 
he had successfully prescribed for so 
many. This was his first trip over the 
knock-out route, and he rather won- 
dered at its lack of discomfort, for he 
was conscious of no pain. Nor did he 
hold any personal grudge against his 
conqueror, for Burns had fought an 
eminently fair, clean fight. The kid 
was worthy of being a champion, and 
nothing but age and experience would 
beat him as it had beaten him, Mc- 
Gloin. It was tough, though, to lose 
his roll as well as the title, and he 
rather wondered how he would break 
Sadie 
wouldn’t mind so much. The right 
kind of women never do. 

After these vague’ thoughts, Mc- 
Gloin’s fighting spirit awoke and surged 
back on the tide of returning vitality. 
He turned over and raised himself on 
quivering arm. Everything was a 
whirling blur, and from an immeasura- 
ble distance he heard Charley Martin 
drone out: “Five.” Five seconds! It 
had seemed as many years. Then it 
wasn’t a knock-out, and he was lying 
there like a quitter! 

McGloin, one hand on the ropes, 
slowly dragged himself to his knees. 
Burns was waiting patiently—cool, cal- 
culating, fairly offering his opponent 
every chance to arise. McGloin knew 
the bell would not come to his relief, 
for the round wasn’t half over: His 
arms seemed. to weigh tons; his legs to > 
be fettered to the floor. He felt like 
one in a feverish nightmare. All judg- 
ment of distance, coherency of thought, 
had vanished. Yet it must be knock- 
out or nothing, and with a supreme 
effort of the ‘will, impelled onward by 
instinct, he arose, one joint at a time, 
to face his inevitable doom. He forced 
his lips to smile; forced his tongue to 
echo the bantering words: . “Why 
didn’t yeh hit me?” 
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. Then Burns rushed. McGloin’s 
nerveless hands strove to clinch; then, 
in a twinkling, everything went black. 

McGloin believed the inevitable 
knock-out had come, this ‘time beyond 
the possibility of doubt, and it was not 
until a general cry of “Lights, lights!” 
went up that he realized the universal 
darkness was not produced by a numbed 
brain. Nor could he believe that he 
was: standing upright and that Burns 
had not even hit him. 

The absolute darkness continued; 
members struck matches, their murmur 
swelling to a roar. Cries of “Fake” 
and “Put-up job” were heard—the lat- 
ter from Burns’ adherents. A stam- 
pede and general fight was imminent 
when at length McCafferty’s voice sud- 
denly arose supreme, demanding silence. 

“Gentlemen,” she began, his metallic 
tones carrying to every quarter of the 
vast building’s pitch-black interior, 
“there’s been an accident and this bout 
must be called off. I hope you’ll all 
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realize,” he continued, stilling the swell- . 
ing murmur of protest, “that what’s 
happened ain’t the fault of the man- 
agement, and no club has ever been up 
against such a thing before. This thun- 
derstorm has put every light out of 
business—not only in the building, but 
in the neighborhood. Look out of the 
window and see for yourselves. A bolt 
has struck a feed wire or something in 
the power house and I’ve just phoned 


‘the company. They say it'll be a good 


two hours before the lights are back 
on the job. Under the circumstances 
the bout must be postponed; it’s a draw 
and all bets are declared off by order 
of the referee. It’s hard luck, boys, 
but it ain’t no use kicking, for it ain’t 
anybody’s fault. ` Best we can do is 
have a return match.” 

“Nix on that return stuff over this 
long route,” thought McGloin, offering 
a mute prayer of thanksgiving. “Hard 
luck? Well, not so you’d notice it, 
bo!” 


& 


THE ACCOMMODATING BAILIFF 
UDGE GILBERT McNUTT, a lawyer of conspicuous ability and an honest 


man, was arguing a case before the circuit court of Indiana. 


In the midst of 


McNutt’s powerful speech, the court fell softly and soundly asleep. 
An embarrassing, not to say peeving, silence followed. 
The court bailiff came to the rescue. 
“Judge McNutt,” he said, “go ahead. PIL wake him up if you make a point.” 
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FEASTING IN THE COLD 


WILLIAM D. HASSETT, of the State of Vermont at large, is fanatical in 

his admiration of all New England literary productions. Because of his 
devotion to the writing geniuses of his particular section of the country, he has 
run across many striking sentiments, their variety going all the way from epigrams 
to epitaphs. 

He gives this as being at the same time the most eloquent, the most enter- 
taining, and the most commanding epitaph ever inscribed on a piece of New 
England marble: 

“Many a cold wind o’er my body shall roll, 
While in Abraham’s bosom I’m feasting my soul.” 


Whom the Glove Fits 


By G. W. Johnston 
Author of “The Girl From Nowhere,” “The Ordeal,” Ete. 


The story of a robbery committed in the dark, The only clew a 
pair of white hands, seen for a moment; the rest of the figure a 
black blot. An ingenious bit of detective work done by an amateur 


AWOKE, shuddering and breathless, 
| and leaped out of bed. What was it I 
had heard—the scream of a woman, 
or the cry of some dream creature 
in the nightmare which had been tor- 
menting me? Bewildered, my pulses 
throbbing, I listened intently. The 
hushed voices of the summer’s night 
floated in through the opened windows, 
but nothing else was audible save the 
ticking of my watch. It lay on a table 
at my bedside. Near it stood a lamp; 
and I had scarcely switched on the light 
and absentiy observed that it was two 
minutes past two o’clock, when I heard 
again the sound which had startled me. 
This time there was no doubt as to its 
nature. It was a woman’s shriek, sus- 
_ tained, and vibrant with alarm. 

The first person I saw. when I had 
flung on my dressing gown and thrown 
wide my bedroom door was young 
Blythewood. He, Julie Jesseret, the 
famous beauty, her mother, and myself 
were all of Bullard’s week-end guests 
who yet remained at his superb country 
seat, Deepdene; the rest had returned 
to town that afternoon. 

Blythewood was standing at the head 
of the great stairway that led to the 
floor below. In the light which 
streamed through my open door and 
fell upon him, I instantly recognized his 
tall, slim figure and handsome, care- 
worn face. 

“You!” F exclaimed. 
wrong? Do you know?” 


“What’s 


It had surprised me to find him here, 
so far from his own rooms. It aston- 
ished me the more to note that, except 
for a loose black house coat, he still 
wore evening dress; for nearly two 
hours had elapsed since he had left me 
in the smoking room, saying he was 
going upstairs to bed. 

“Wrong?” he queried. 
you-mean ?” 

“Didn’t you hear somebody scream?” 

“No. When? Who was it?” 

I shook my head, and, peering this 
way and that, we both waited, irreso- 
lute, expectant. 

In another moment, I heard the dis- 
tant slamming of a door; then, the 
hurried tread of slippered feet, and at 
the far end of the long hallway—where 
it turned sharp to the right to traverse 
the western wing of the house—a 
woman appeared, clad in white, vague, 
ghostlike, and, until she spoke, unrec- 
ognizable in the surrounding darkness. 
We, in the light, must, however, have 
been dimly visible to her. 

“Ts that you, Doctor Dannart—and 
Mr. Blythewood?” she called excitedly. 
“Come here! Something’s happened!” 
It was Mrs. Jesseret. : 

Thereupon, she turned and sped 
down the transverse corridor. Fol- 
lowing on the run, I caught up with 
her at the door of her daughter’s bed- 
room, and we entered it together. 

My first glance fell upon Julie’s maid 
—the austere, sallow, imperturbable 
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Hedge. Moving softly about, she was 
methodically ordering the chamber, dis- 
creetly closing closet doors, screening 
from sight all possibly traces of a wom- 
an’s tenancy. Like Mrs. Jesseret—both 
evidently abruptly roused from sleep 
and huddled in such garments as had 
first come to hand—she made a weird 
figure. But Julie!—though I knew her 
well, and had seen her scores of times, 
and in a bewildering variety of cos- 
tumes, I had never thought her half so 
lovely as at this trying moment, when, 
bundled in a shapeless dressing gown, 
her hair~falling loose and disordered 


about her, she crouched, pale and trem- 


bling, on the edge of her bed. 

“Some one has been in my room, 
doctor!” she cried. “I’ve been robbed! 
My pearls are gone!” Then she saw 
Blythewood, standing in the doorway 
behind me, hesitating to enter. “Oh, 
Blythe!” she begged. “Come in! I 
want you. Stay with me—please— 
pleaset I’m so frightened!” With 


that, she ran to him and flung herself 


into his arms. 

“Julie! Mr. Blythewood!” protested 
Mrs. Jesseret. “What does this mean?” 

Hedge, who posed as an inexorable 
guardian of the proprieties, seemed no 
less amazed than Mrs. Jesseret at this 
frank exhibition of affection; and, cast- 
ing down her eyes, sniffed audibly. 
Julie, however, said nothing, but 
merely raised her left hand and dis- 
played on the third finger an old-fash- 
ioned ring which I had often seen 
Biythewood wear. That explained 
things. Their engagement, which since 
our stay together at Deepdene I had 
regarded as among the possibilities, was 
now obviously an accomplished fact— 
a fact evidently far from pleasing to 
Mrs. Jesseret. At sight of the ring, her 
look of astonishment had given place 
to one of disappointment and chagrin; 
and, knowing Bullard as I did, I could 
gtiess what expression his face would 
wear when he heard the news. 
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“Julie, tell me ” the young fellow 
was beginning, when I cut him short: 

“Hold on, Blythewood! No time for 
explanations, now. Rout out the serv- 
ants! Hustle downstairs! Search the 
house and grounds!. I’ll go after Bul- 
lard—I’ll bet he’s sleeping like a horse. 
And you, Hedge, touch nothing more; 
you’ve meddled too much already!” 

Our host’s apartments were in the 
eastern wing of the great rambling 
house, far removed from the guest 
chambers, and the servants lived some- 
where upstairs; so that none of them, 
in my opinion, even if awake and at- 
tentive, could well have heard Julie’s 
shrieks. 

My surmise—so far, at least, as con- 
cerned Bullard—seemed justified, for 
when I opened the door of his sleeping 
room, silence and darkness confronted 
me. I called his name, but got no an- 
swer. I fumbied about until I found 
a table. My groping hands first touched 
the base of an electric lamp standing 
upon it, next the carved standard of the 
lamp, and finally the bulb surmounting 
it. When I found the chain, pulled it, 
and the light flashed on, disclosing Bul- 
lard’s big head and fat neck resting on 
the pillow of a near-by bed, his deep 
chest rising and falling rhythmically, 
his great red hands spread out on the 
coverlet, and his heavy jaws clenched 
as firmly as though he were engaged 
in crushing a rival in the Street, or were 
bidding at auction for some art object 
he was bound to have. This human 
steam roller—whose passion it was to 
possess the best of everything of its 
kind, whether pictures, porcelains, 
houses, yachts, or what not, and who 
desired even more than Mrs. Jesseret 
to add the beaufiful Julie, as wife, to 
his collection—looked formidable even 
in his sleep. 

I shook him, and he bounced up in 
bed, swung his legs over the side, and 
stared at me with blinking eyes. 

“You—doctor!” -he exclaimed. 


WHOM THE 

“Whew! You scared me; I was sound 

asleep. What’s the matter? Anybody 
sick ?” 

“No. Miss Jesseret’s been robbed.” 


“What!” he thundered. “Robbed? 
In my house? What of? When? 
Who did it? Have you got him? 
Wake up, man! Answer me, can’t 
you?” 

I had no time. Before I could reply 
to one red-hot inquiry he had fired off 
another; -and all the while he was 
careering about the room, struggling 
into his clothes, rummaging everywhere 
for his eyeglasses, which he could not 
find. Then he shot out of the door, 
raced along the endless corridors, 
shouting confused orders to the serv- 
ants whom Blythewood had awakened 
and who were running aimlessly about, 
and finally swept into Julie’s bedroom 
like a cyclone. 

“Miss Julie, I wouldn’t have had this 
happen for the world!” he began ve- 
hemently. “But what actually did hap- 
pen? Dannart, here, doesn’t seem to 
know any of the particulars.” 

Miss Jesseret was calmer now. “I 
scarcely know myself,” she declared. 
“Something woke me; I looked up; 
there was somebody at my dressing 
table—just a black shadow. I’ve no 
idea whether it was a man or a woman.” 

“And then you screamed?” I asked. 

“No; not then. I was too terrified 
to utter a sound, to move, to do any- 
. thing. I lay there, tongue-tied, petri- 
` fied; how long, I can’t imagine. Then, 
something rattled—tinkled like falling 
glass—and the figure glided out through 
the hall door and closed it. I didn’t 
dare cry out even then—I don’t know 
when I did.” 

“Poor thing! You must have got a 
fright,” muttered Bullard sympatheti- 
cally. “Never mind; we'll catch the 
rascal !” 

“Was there nothing about this person 
that you saw clearly, Miss Jesseret:” I 
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inquired. “No peculiarity in the dress, 
in the movements, in the walk?” 

“No—yes—the hands. I’m not sure 
that they were the hands. But I think 
so—they must have been, they flitted 
about so much. I noticed them because 
they were light in color, almost white; 
while the rest of the figure and the 
dressing table made one big black blot.” 

During this colloquy, I hastily exam- 
ined the dressing table in question. As 
I did so, I was strangely conscious of 
my own hands. There was about them 
a curious sensation of warmth which I 
could not account for. 

“Hedge, have you disturbed anything 
here?” I had asked before beginning. 

“No, sir; not a thing.” 

The upper drawer was partly open. 
Within it lay a few gloves, veils, hand- 
kerchiefs, and so forth, in more or less 
disorder, and two leather jewel cases 
containing rings and other ornaments. 
The top of the table was covered with 
a wonderful specimen of Russian peas- 
ant openwork embroidery—grotesque 
animals and birds in dull pink on a 
dove-gray linen—and on this rested an 
array of toilet articles and utensils in 
solid silver, elaborately chased- and 


_ bearing Julie’s monogram, and another 


jewel case, in this instance open and 
empty. Lastly some toilet powder was 
sprinkled about; and a tiny cut-glass 
perfume flask, as well as a pharma- 
cist’s vial, labeled “Tinct. Iodine,” had 
been overturned, the contents of the 
latter staining a part of the gray cover 
a dirty yellowish-brown. 

My inspection finished, I once more 
addressed Miss Jesseret: “You say 
your pearls were stolen? You mean the 
necklace you wore last night, don’t 
you?” 

She nodded. 
` “Was anything else taken?” 

“No; but unfortunately that was the 
most valuable piece of jewelry I brought 
from town. I don’t know what I could 
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have been thinking of to keep it in the 
drawer of a flimsy dressing table.” 
“Where’s the key?” inquired Bullard, 
from across the room. “The drawer 
doesn’t seem to have been broken open.” 
“Here it is; the only one I have,” 
Julie answered, producing a small brass 
key from under her pillow and holding 
it out to me. It fitted the lock of the 
top drawer from which the now empty 
jewel case had been taken. But it 
seemed incredible that it could have 
been first removed from, and then re- 


stored to, its place under the head of © 


the sleeping girl without disturbing her. 
It was far more likely that a duplicate 
key was in existence and had been used. 
If so, where was it now? 

“Who handled the necklace last, Miss 
Jesseret?” I. went on. “Who put it 
away and locked it up when you took 
it off?” 

There was a moment of silence, and 
then Hedge answered sourly: “I did, 
sir.” 

“You!” I retorted, looking sharply 
at her. “And you were the first person 
to enter this room after Miss Jesseret 
screamed, weren’t you?” 

Though she made no reply, I was 
sure I had guessed right; for, whereas, 
the apartments occupied by Mrs. Jes- 
seret lay across the hall, Hedge slept 
in a dressing room adjoining her mis- 
tress’ bedchamber, and would naturally 
have been the first to hear her outcry. 
Then, struck by the color of the hetero- 
geneous garments the maid wore, I 
added: “And talking about black 
shadows, you are the only person here 
dressed in black.” 

“Mr. Blythewood 
Hedge remarked. 

“What!” cried Julie, jumping to her 
feet. “Do. you dare hint that it was 
Mr. Blythewood who came into this 
room to steal my pearls? You must be 
crazy!” 

Hedge made no reply, no comment. 
Slowly, stolidly, she picked up a pair 


was in black,” 
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of Julie’s dainty slippers which she had 
just discovered peeping out from un- 
derneath a chair and hid them away in 
a closet, as if fearful that the sensi- 
bilities of Bullard and myself—though 
as a matter of fact he was a widower, 
and I a middle-aged married man— 
would be shocked beyond recovery by 
the sight of articles so intrinsically fem- 
inine as they. With a smile, I followed 
her movements, but I was only half 
aware of them; for again and without 
assignable reason, I was experiencing 
that odd sensation in my hands—a feel- 
ing of warmth in the palms and about 
the finger tips. 

“Where was Blythewood, by the way, 
when all this was going on?” inquired 
Bullard. Then, peering everywhere 
about him: “Where is he now?” 

“Hes here!” answered that young 
man himself, who a moment before had 
stepped into the room. “We searched 
with lanterns, doctor,” Blythewood 
added, turning to me; “but we couldn’t 
find a footprint near the outside of the 
house, and every door and window on 
the lower floor was fast. Besides, I 
should have heard if any one had tried 
to break in.” 

“You would have heard? Why 
would you have heard?” Bullard inter- 
posed. 

“Because I was downstairs 
Miss Jesseret called for help.” 

“Downstairs! And did you see no- 
body, meet nobody, in the halls, on the 
stairway—anywhere?” Mrs.  Jesseret 
inquired. 

“No; not until I ran across Dannart 
at the head of the steps, on the way 
back to my quarters.” 

“Then you seem to have been the 
only one up and about-at the time of 
the robbery, Mr. Blythewood,” she re- 
marked casually. 

“Very likely I was—except, of 
course, the thief,” he smiled. 

“Were you long away from your 
rooms?” Mrs. Jesseret pursued. 


when 
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“Oh, no; not very long—-a matter of | 


ten minutes, maybe,” the young man 
observed negligently. “Pd been writing 
letters. Merely went down to the li- 
brary to telephone to the telegraph of- 
fice at Tillerton—a night wire for town; 
that was all.” 

“Tt. was a trifle late, or, rather, early, 
for sending an ordinary telegram, don’t 
you think?” she went on. “This one 
must have been rather urgent, I fancy. 
Pardon a woman’s curiosity, Mr. 
Blythewood, but would you mind tell- 
ing me what the message was about?” 

As Mrs. Jesseret put this question, 
her glance grew sharp and suspicious, 
her voice incisive and harsh, and in- 
stantly the atmosphere of the room be- 
came sultry, the situation tense. Bul- 
lard, his boisterousness evaporated, 
sank into a chair by the window and 
fixed a keen, watchful eye on Mrs. Jes- 
seret; while Julie—who, after a few 
moments with Hedge in the adjacent 
room, had reappeared, dressed some- 
what more conventionally than before 
— immediately sensed trouble, and 
paused in the doorway, her gaze shift- 
ing rapidly between her mother and 
Blythewood. 

The latter scrutinized his questioner 
between half-closed lids, and the mus- 
cles of his weary-looking face tautened. 
“See here, Mrs. Jesseret,” he protested. 
“I don’t understand all this. I don't 
like this sort of catechism. What are 
you after, anyhow, if I may ask?” 

“For the present, I’m after this: I 
should like to know exactly when you 
were in the library, why you went, and 
what, precisely, you did there?” 

“And if I decline to tell more than 
T’ve already done x 

Mrs. Jesseret shrugged her shoulders. 
“Of course, you were the only person 
awake and about the house at the crit- 
ical time, and, as Hedge noticed, you 
are all in black. Your message may 
have been about the pearls, in which 
case 4 
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“You may as well out with it at 
once! You call me a thief, do you?” 
The young fellow was on his feet in- 
stantly, and Mrs. Jesseret rose and 
stood facing him. 

“T call you nothing. But appear- 
ances are against you, you must admit. 
Besides, Mr. Bullard has told me that 
the market has not been going your 
way, that you were hard up, were on 
the edge of ruin. I may be wrong about 
you. I hope I am. But remember, 
Mr. Blythewood, I am not alone the 
Bertha Jesseret you meet at dinners 
and week-ends, and, doubtless, think 
hard and shallow. I am a woman, a 
mother, protecting her child, trying to 
prevent her from making what may 
turn out to be a terrible mistake. I 
will be frank with you: I had other am- 
bitions for her, but now that she has 
promised to marry you 2 

“Woman!” Bullard burst out. “What 
in tophet are you talking about? Prom- 
ised? To marry?” 

“Hold on! hold on!" T broke in. “We 
are going too fast, and we're getting 
away from the point.” Then, turning 
to Blythewood: “Look here, young 
man; if the name you’ve given your- 
self doesn’t fit, check it! Mrs. Jesseret 
has told you how to do it.” 

“T will!” 

“That’s right! Now let’s all take a 
few minutes to cool off. I should like 
to dress a bit, and Mrs. Jesseret prob- 
ably wishes to do the same. Suppose 
the rest of you go down to the library ; 
we'll follow, and we’ll soon settle this 
telegram business.” 

When I entered the library about 
five minutes later, I found Blythewood 
pacing the floor, Julie sitting in one 
corner, and Bullard in another—all 
speechless, all staring moodily before 
them. Within another five minutes, 
perhaps, Mrs. Jesseret joined us. She 
was very pale, and her still handsome 
features looked rigid and drawn. She 
sat down at the table, and without a 
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word Blythewood snatched up the tele- 
phone. -Before he spoke, however, 
Julie stepped to his side and laid a hand 
-upon his shoulder. He pressed it in 
his own, and then, after a brief period 
of waiting, he called into the instru- 
ment: 

“Is that you, Tillerton? My name’s 
Blythewood—at Deepdene. Say, I 
phoned you a while ago—a message, to 
be sent by night wire to the city. Get 


me? Good! Now, IIl put a lady on 
the phone. Repeat my call to her, will 
you?” 


He handed the receiver to Mrs, Jes- 
seret, and, first, we heard her say: “Go 
ahead! I’m ready;” then, “Yes; I un- 
derstand,” and finally, ““You’ve forgot- 
ten something: When did you get this 
call from Mr. Blythewood? Hour and 
minute, please!” 

At last, Mrs. Jesseret said, “Thank 
you; that’s all,” and hung up the re- 
ceiver. “The message reached Tiller- 
ton at one minute before two,” she re- 
marked. Then she turned to me. 
“Doctor, do you happen to know when 
you met Mr. Blythewood at the top 
of the stairs?” 

“About two minutes past two. 
sure of the time.” 

“Flum |” 

T could not guess what she meant by 
this exclamation. But to me it was 
clear that if Blythewood had tele- 
phoned from the library at one-fifty- 
nine, he must have left Julie’s room 
with his booty not later than one-fifty- 
seven; for he could not have covered 
the distance between the two rooms in 
less than two minutes. Yet, if the rob- 
bery had been committed at one-fifty- 
seven, then nearly five minutes must 
have passed before Julie screamed—an 
interval unreasonably, almost inconceiv- 
ably, long. As I was wondering 
whether the young man could have had 
an accomplice, I heard Mes. Jesseret 
again speaking : 

“As repeated to me, Mr. 
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Blythe- 
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wood’s message. was: ‘Brazzard & 
Knapp, Brokers, No. 27 Bond Street. 
Buy one thousand shares ee 

“Stop!” commanded Blythewood. 
“That ought to satisfy you. The na- 
ture of the securities makes no differ- 
ence. Please keep that to yourself.” 

“It makes all the difference in the 
world!” exclaimed Bullard. “It was 
V. M.: & L., I'll bet a hat. Here, I'll 
show you quick enough where the dif- 
ference comes in!” 

Nearsighted, and without his glasses, 
he fumbled about the table until he had 
found a pencil and a piece of paper. 
“Here’s the nigger in that woodpile!” 
he. declared, after figuring rapidly. “V. 
M. & I., common, is the stock Blythe- 
wood’s loaded up with. It’s been ham- 
mered. It’s still being hammered, and 
he’s got to support it, or bust. At to- 
day’s market, what would a thousand 
shares be worth, do you suppose? 
Why, just about as much as that neck- 
lace would bring. You can’t fool me; 
I know pearls, and J know the market 
—see !” 

“Tve suspected for some time who’s 
been after me in the Street,” Blythe- 
wood retorted. “Now I’m sure. Maybe 
you can understand, Mrs. Jesseret, why 
I wanted that telegram kept dark. Bui 
say, Bullard,’ he laughed ironically; 
“you don’t cali that stuff you’ve been 
getting off proof of anything, do you?” 

“What would you call this, Mr. 
Blythewood?” asked Mrs. Jesseret, as 
she tossed something onto the table in 
front of him. “I found it just now in 
the grate in your room.” 

It was a-brass key, the counterpart, 
seemingly, of that which Julie had 
taken from under her pillow and 
handed to me. 

“Where’s the other one?” I queried. 

“Here!” Mrs, Jesseret drew it from 
her folded handkerchief and laid it 
beside the first. 

“Do both fit the lock?” 
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“Perfectly ! 
own hands.” 

“Hands!” I echoed. “Hands? You 
tried them with your own hands?” I 
grinned. I felt like shouting. There 
was magic in that word, and no mis- 
take. It had run through all our talk, 
through all my thoughts, like the basic 
theme in the complex structure of a 
symphonic movement. And now, for 
the third time since Julie had spoken of 
those white hands hovering over her 
dressing table, my own seemed warm. 
Why was it? At last, J knew! At 
last, a subconscious impression made 
upon me through the medium of touch 
had been translated into terms of con- 
sciousness! In other and plainer words, 
I finally understood why my own hands 
had felt as they did, and where and 
when this sensation of gentle heat had 
been imparted. It was a clew, slender, 
it must be confessed, but unique and 
invaluable; and I discerned that not a 
moment should be lost in following 
it up. 

Without a word to any one, I dashed 
out of the library; I flew upstairs, I 
raced through rooms and corridors; I 
did twenty things in twenty seconds, 
and at length I tapped at the door of 
Julie’s bedchamber. Hedge, reluctant, 
bristling, stood guard over the now 
empty room as though it were the inner 
shrine of Propriety itself. Eventually, 
however, she admitted me; and when I 
had finished my business there, I said 
to her: “Go downstairs, please, and 
ask your mistress and the others in the 
library if they will be kind enough to 
join me immediately in Mr. Blythe- 
wood’s rooms. And you—come with 
them; I shall need you!” 

As we gathered in the young man’s 
sitting room—soft and dim with low- 
toned rugs and hangings, mysterious 
with carved screens and curtained al- 
coves, rich with Oriental ornament—I 
received a shock. At the very start, my 
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fine-spun theories threatened to col- 
lapse. 

“Miss Jesseret,” I whispered, leading 
her to one side; “it’s here—in this 
room !” 

“What is?” 

“The necklace!” 

She winced and shot a quick glance 
at Blythewood. Then, her eyes roam- 
ing: “Where? I don’t see it!” 

I was not surprised at this. It had 
been most cunningly hidden—thrust so 
patently upon the sight as to be next to 
invisible. And I had discovered it only 
because it had become my habit, as it 
were, to look for my glasses upon my 
nose before tearing down the house to 
find them. 

“Tf I show you where the necklace 
is, Miss Jesseret,” I continued, “will 
you promise to say nothing to the rest? 
For the present, at least, I = 

At this, I stopped speaking. It was 
useless to go on. She was paying no 
heed; and though our eyes met, it was 
plain that she did not even see me. 
I could readily conjecture why. It was 
because she was facing a crisis—a 
problem that dwarfed all else; so vital 
and pressing in its nature that upon 
the manner of its solution, by herself, 
unaided, and within the next ten sec- 
onds, her entire future life depended. 
What would she do, I wondered? Was 
her love for Blythewood deep enough, 
was her faith in him strong enough to 
survive this final blow—her jewels dis- 
covered in his room, the goods found 
on him, so to speak? 

Before the ten seconds I had men- 
tally allowed her were up, she had de- 
cided. She walked swiftly across the 
floor, took Blythewood’s hand in hers, 
and said: “Blythe, I won’t believe, I 
can’t believe, that you would do any- 
thing to hurt me. They may say what 
they please—it makes no difference. I 
trust you absolutely! Nothing will 
ever change me!” Then she fixed her 
eyes, in turn, on me, on her mother, on 
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Bullard, and lastly on her maid. 
“Hedge, did you do it?’ she asked per- 
emptorily. “Did you steal my necklace 
and hide it where, if it were found, the 
blame would fall on Mr. Blythewood, 
and, if it were not found, you could 
come secretly later on and get it? You 
said he was dressed in black. You 
hinted fs 

“Wait a moment, Miss Jesseret!” I 
interrupted. “Let me see if I can make 
out whether you are right or wrong. 
Hedge, come here, please!” 

The maid gazed at me stonily, yet 
made no remonstrance, as I placed her 
at a point in the room between the door 
through which we had entered and a 
cabinet against the opposite wall, but 
much nearer the former than the latter. 

“Now, look! What do you see on 
top of the cabinet, there?” I asked her. 

Hedge, obeying orders, as she had 
been doing all her life, named the vari- 
ous articles that were visible from 
where she stood, and did so correctly. 

Next, I begged Julie to stand in the 
doorway opening into the hall. 

“Hedge, who is that?” I then in- 
quired, pointing to her mistress. 

“Miss Jesseret, sir.” 

“Right, again!” I affirmed. 


Before I had begun asking these. 


questions, howevér, I had switched on 
an electric reading lamp. Now, noting 
the precise time, I turned off the cur- 
rent and told the maid to touch the 
glass bulb of the lamp, first, with the 
tip of an index finger, then, in slow 
succession, with the ends of the middle, 
ring, and little fingers of the same hand. 

“As soon as the bulb feels cool—as 
cool as this glass paper weight beside 
the lamp—say, ‘Now!’ ” I warned her. 

The tests of vision to which she had 
been subjected had left Hedge entirely 
unmoved. But she seemed to fear that 
some black magic lay concealed in this 
new experiment, for her usually im- 
passive voice trembled slightly when at 
last she stammered out the designated 
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word. I immediately looked at my 
watch. The lamp had been burning for 
about five minutes, and a trifle over a 
minute had elapsed since I had pulled 
the chain and quenched the light. 

“Another question, Hedge!” I con- 
tinued. “When you go to bed at night, 
do you turn off the lamp in your room 
before, or after, you fall asleep ?” 

She did not answer. Instead, she 
stared at me with an expression so hope- 
lessly befuddled that Mrs. Jesseret and 
her daughter laughed aloud. At this, 
Bullard, who had been growing restive 
for some little time, blurted out, “Are 
you going crazy, Dannart, or am I? 
What are you trying to get at with ail 
this tomfool kindergarten stuff, any- 
how?” 

“I am merely endeavoring to show 
how a person acts and reacts normally 
under certain conditions—conditions, 
for example, such as those which ac- 
companied the theft of Miss Jesseret’s 
pearls. Hedge just now recognized her 
mistress standing near her in the door- 
way quite as plainly as she had done 
the numerous small objects lying on 
top of the more distant cabinet. Fur- 
ther, though she did not tell us so, I 
feel positive she switches off the light 
in her bedchamber before she goes to 
sleep.” 

“I do, sir; I remember, now.” 

When the laughter which followed 
this remark had subsided—laughter, 
like that which had gone before, with 
more nervousness than amusement in 
it, I continued: 

“So much for Hedge! It’s clear that 
she may be relied upon to do the nat- 
ural, the expected, the normal, thing. 
But how about a person who acts in a 
manner precisely the reverse of this— 
a person, for instance, who says, in 
effect, ‘Hello ; there isn’t any key in the 
lock of that little drawer I observe over 
there at the far end of this big room, 
and it shows no signs of having been 
forced, and yet, who, a few minutes 
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later, fails to see a great tall fellow 
like Blythewood, or, at least, is unable 
to identify him, though, at the time, 
he’s looking straight at him, and they 
are only a few paces apart? To my 
mind, there’s something abnormal about 
a person with vision like that—abnor- 
mal, and, therefore, suspicious.” 

I waited for the explosion that I felt 
was bound to come; but, to my aston- 
ishment, all the occupants of the room 
remained silent, motionless, intent, and 
I found myself forced to give the screw 
another’and more decided turn. 

“But here is a still more striking cir- 
cumstance connected with the man I am 
talking of,” I therefore went on. “He 
lies in bed. He is apparently asleep. 
When I shake him, he starts up and 
says, in fact, that he has been sound 
asleep. But it so happens that in trying 
to light the lamp at his bedside, I acci- 
dentally touch the glass bulb belonging 
to it. I find it hot. What, exactly, does 
that mean? Lets see. Experiments 
I’ve made—just now crudely repeated 
by Hedge—have taught me that if I 
turn the current into a reading lamp of 
the kind and candle power used in this 
house, it will take from ten to twelve 
minutes in a draft-free room on a warm 
night like this to raise the temperature 
of the outside surface of the bulb to 
one hundred and forty-one degrees 
Fahrenheit, which is as hot as it will 
ever become. That’s important. But 
more significant still, in the present case, 
is the further fact that within two min- 
utes, or less, after the current is 
switched off, the temperature of the out- 
side of the bulb will have fallen sev- 
enty or more degrees, and will be found 
to be no higher than that of the air of 
the surrounding room. 

“T wish my conscious mind had been 
awake when I touched the particular 
bulb I’ve just referred to; it would have 
prevented a lot of misunderstanding and 
trouble. But from its condition in the 
matter of heat, as I recalled it after- 
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_ ward, one inference may be clearly 


drawn: „The man in question did not 
put out his lamp after he had gone to 
sleep; even Hedge does not claim to be 
able to do that. No, he simply pre- 
tended to be asleep when he wasn’t, and 
lied to me in saying that he had been. 
He did not switch off his light until he 
heard me at his door. He had been too 
busy before that. He had- been 
‘planting’ the key and the necklace in 
another person’s room. He had just 
been trying to disgrace that person mor- 
ally and ruin his reputation, as he had 
long been trying to ruin him financially, 
because—well, because he stood in his 
way, because he feared he would win 
and carry off Miss Jesseret, whom he 
had made up his stubborn mind to add 
to his collection of priceless and exqui- 
site things. He 

“By Jove!” I cried, abruptly inter- 
rupting myself. “Where’s the neck- 
lace? It’s disappeared!” 

Out of the tail of my eye I watched 
Bullard. For a long time he had been 
frantically striving to control himself. 
Now, while the others stared in every 
direction but the right one, his glance 
shot swiftly and unerringly to the 
pearls. He saw they were precisely 
where they had been all along, and in 
a twinkling he looked another way. But 
it was too late. He had betrayed him- 
self, and knew it. He realized he had 
fallen into my trap, and had demon- 
strated to me that he was the only per- 
son in the room beside myself who 
knew their location. This was bad 
enough. But when he caught me laugh- 
ing at him for his stupidity, he was up 
out of his chair in a flash, purple in the 
face, desperate, raging. 

“You raving lunatic!” he shouted; 
“do you mean me? Do you say J stole 
the necklace? I’ll break your neck——” 

He rushed furiously at me, but I 
dodged him, and, as he dashed past me, 
I whipped a glove out of my pocket, 
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and with it struck him a stinging blow 
across the eyes. As he turned, I rolled 
it into a ball and flung it in his face. 
“There, you thief!” I cried; “there 
is the proof against you—that glove! 
Pick it up! It belongs to you. I got 
it out of a drawer in your room; and 
besides, it’s a mile too big for anybody 
here but you. Oh, you’re a smart one! 
No finger prints for yours. It’s white 
—grabbed up in a hurry; but the color 
wouldn’t have made a particle of dif- 
ference. Look at it! Do you see that 
blue spot on it? Do you know what 
it is—how it came there? PII tell you, 
so you'll know what sent you to jail. 
You never thought that brown and 
white make blue, did you? But they 
do—sometimes. They did this time. 


Just a little bit of the iodine you upset- 


in Miss Jesseret’s room, and just a little 
bit of the rice powder you scattered 
about in the dark—they got together 
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on that glove, stained it blue, and fixed 
you for good. The starch and iodine 
test—why, it’s as easy as rolling off 
alog! 

“Miss Jesseret,” I continued, “I see 
that Blythewood is itching to settle with 
Bullard personally; but it is you who 
were robbed, and it is for you to make 


complaint. Shall I send for the 
sheriff?” 

“No! no! Let me get out of this 
house! That’s all I want!” 


“Shall I wait for the _ necklace, 
ma’am?” asked Hedge, the imperturb- 
able. “The doctor says it’s gone again.” 

“But not far,” I smiled. In the door- 
way communicating with the bedroom 
hung a screen composed of rows of 
Oriental beads, red, yellow, and white, 
alternating with each other. Fastened 
by its tiny clasp among the last, and 
almost indistinguishable from them, 
was the necklace. 
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WARD BLAISDELL is well known as an illustrator, his specialty being the 

depicting of comic animals. Once, when summering in Tarrytown, Blais- 
dell and a friend waiting for the train saw John D. Rockefeller coming to the 
station to journey to New York. ' Under the millionaire’s arm was a huge, 


unusual-looking package. 


“What do you suppose that is he’s carrying?” asked the artist’s friend. 
“Looks like his pocketbook to me!” answered Blaisdell. 
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JUSTICE HOT OFF: THE BAT 


[HE Southern justice of the peace looked exceedingly, not to say excessively, 
wise and well informed. A young negro was up before him on a charge of 


disorderly conduct. 


After hearing all the evidence, and imitating all the members of the United 
States Supreme Court at once, the J. P. passed sentence as follows: 


“Ten dollars.” 


“Dat’s easy,” said the young negro superciliously, and, thrusting his hand 
into his right trousers pocket, produced the ten. | 
The J. P., incensed and greatly put out, smoothly extended his remarks 


thusly: 


“And thirty days—now get that out of your other pocket.” 


Homeward Bound 


By Ralph D. Paine 
Author of “The Wall Between,” “Jane Hardy, Shipmaster,’’ Etc. 


z 
SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


On board the Columbian, bound for a Southern port, are two passengers, brother and sister, who 
are large stockholders in the navigation company. Stella and Ashley Corbin are alike only in name, 
and it is not strange that their preference should differ in regard to Captain Pope and his chief officer, 
Edward Barrington. To Stella, the captain is a self-satisfied snob, while her brother finds him a con- 
genial spirit. Oppositely, Ashley dislikes Barrington while his sister finds the chief officer a charming 
gentleman. Between Captain Pope and Barrington there is strained feeling, and when the chief officer, 
on watch, calls the captain to verify Temple Rock light, Pope is furious at such foolish conduct. But 
there is something puzzling about the light to Barrington, and he is insistent. Captain Pope arrogant- 
ly orders him to steer according to the signal. Soon the Columbian is piled up on a reef, and the crew 
and passengers take to the boats. Ashore the captain meets with an engineer who is troubled about 
the wreck, fearing that his broken headlight, which had flared most peculiarly, might have put the ship 
off her course. Pope experiences dread at learning this, but assures the engineer that his theory is 
nonsense. At the official investigation the captain manages to throw all the blame upon the chief officer, 
and he is abetted by Ashley Corbin, who uses his influence to ruin Barrington. Stella had requested 
Ashley to stay out of it, and when she questions him as to what he has heard of the trial he dis- 
sembles and reports retailed information, telling her that the chief officer has been found guilty and 
disrated. Barrington accepts the offer of his former skipper, Captain Moses, to take the berth of mate 
aboard the old sailing schooner, Henrietta, bound for his home town, Eppingham. Meanwhile, Stella 
Corbin has learned the facts in the case of Barrington’s dismissal from an honest seafarer who comes 
to her for help for a destitute family. Her sympathies aroused, Miss Corbin decides to take the poor 
family into the country, and selects a farmhouse in Eppingham. Also, she compels her brother Ashley 
to give up his high living and rusticate with her, much to his disgust. In Eppingham Stella makes it 
her business to hunt up the Barrington family, and learns that Susan Barrington, the widowed mother 
of the disgraced chief officer, lives in retirement. The generous-hearted girl plans to visit her. 


(A Four-Part Serial—Pari Three) 


CHAPTER IX.—( Continued.) she had spoken of Susan Barrington as 
OT so pensive, but even more ¢ who mourns as only mothers mourn. 
N thoughtful, the girl returned to When death is in the house. The ver- 
the tain street, -where her dict of the Columbian investigation 
horse and buggy had been left seemed not enough to account for the 

g ; 


Her other errands were forgotten. Her shadow. 

hope had been to find in Eppingham Gravely perturbed, Stella drove 
some confirmation of her own opinion cross the bridge by the mill and turned 
of Barrington’s integrity, to justify her tO look at the rotting wharves which 
more strongly in seeking somehow to crept into the tidal water below the 
right his wrongs. But now she felt op- dam. No vessels were moored beside 
pressed by the fear that there had been them, and the hoisting winches lifted 
an aftermath more tragic, whose im- idle arms: as though appealing for the 
port she could not even conjecture. cargoes that came no more to fill the 
Harriet Page had not divulged it, but holds. This melancholy little basin, so 


This story began in the POPULAR MAGAZINE dated October 7th. Back numbers may be ordered 
at news stands. 
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untenanted, yet so eloquent of other, 
braver days, gave Stella a feeling of 
personat sadness, vague and inexplica- 
ble. She associated it with Barrington 
and the Henrietta, although he had not 
sailed out from here in many years. 

The river road offered brighter 
scenes, and Stella wove more cheerful 
fancies as she sought glimpses of the 
distant sea. What haunted her like a 
dream was the picture of a schooner, 
with all sails set, threading this wind- 
ing channel, and on the deck a sturdy, 
square-jawed lad of fourteen who had 
fared forth to battle for the prize called 
success. Drawing rein, she gazed across 
a meadow, and saw the small gray house 
among the apple trees. She felt that 
Susan Barrington had chosen this place 
in order that she, too, might look to- 
ward the river and the sea. 

A table daintily laid for two stood 
upon the porch, and Susan explained, 
as she offered her hand: 

“Harriet telephoned again that you 
had started down, and it was so near 
noon that I hoped to persuade you to 
stay for a cozy little luncheon before 
driving on to East, Eppingham.” 

Stella was’ wholesomely hungry, and 
said so, but she inferred that this gra- 
cious hospitality had been Harriet’s 
suggestion, an artful way of encourag- 
ing intimacy. Stella needed no encour- 


agement. She was instantly captivated, - 


but Susan was not ready to surrender, 
for jealousy pricked her, and she must 
first know who this girl was and why 
she should concern herself with Ed- 
ward Barrington. ; 

“I am rather puzzling,” said Stella, 
with her frank smile, while they can- 
didly studied each other, “but I come 
with the best excuse in the world.” 

“Pardon me,” replied Susan, a little 
absently, and her lips were tremulous. 
“I couldn’t seem to catch your name 
over the phone. When Harriet is ex- 
cited she is hard to understand. It 
sounds so rude of me A 
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“Stella Corbin, and I am a sojourner 
in East Eppingham, Mrs. Barrington, 
and I fairly dote on the simple life.” 

“Corbin ?” wonderingly echoed Susan. 
“Why, how remarkable! And how for- 
tunate for me. You are Miss Corbin? 
Then it must have been your brother 
who was here this morning. A charm- 
ing man with such agreeable manners, 
and quite brilliantly courageous.” 

“Oh, I’m sure it couldn’t have been 
my brother Ashley,” unhesitatingly de- 
clared Stella. “Charming and courage- 
ous? The description doesn’t fit him at 
all. That is perfectly horrid of me, 
I know, but—but I am bewildered. 
Did he really say his name was Corbin?” 

“Ashiey Corbin,” firmly replied Su- 
san, who was ruffled. “A large man, 
the blond type, extremely well dressed.” 

“That is very much what, he looks 
like,” gasped his sister. “May I ask 
how he displayed his courage?” 

“By marching straight up to an in- 
furiated cow which had taken posses- 
sion of my yard. You must congratu- 
late him, Miss Corbin.” 

“But did he fall out of the sky, Mrs. 
Barrington?” 

“He was on the river,’ answered 
Susan, at a loss to understand the sis- 
ter’s incredulity. “I am glad to have 
you know how favorably he imnressed 
me.” 

Stella made a mighty effort to con- 
ceal her emotions, and murmured in 
uncertain accents : 

“And did he learn who you were? 
Did you tell him your name?” 

“I did not think it necessary,” form- 
ally replied Susan, “but of course I 
shall call on you at East Eppingham 
and become really acquainted with your 
attractive brother.” 

To Stella, the portraiture of Ashley 
as heroic was sublimely ridiculous, but 
the situation, with its inner significance, 
was far otherwise. The fantastic irony 
of it, that Edward Barrington’s mother 
should be calmly praising Ashley Cor- 
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bin seemed shocking. The immediate 
result was a slight barrier of constraint 
between the two women, not so much 
a disagreement as a failure to under- 
stand each other when sympathetic 
comprehension was most needed. With- 
out this complication, Stella’s mission, 
to make her motive clear and win the 
confidence of this proud and sorrowing 
woman, was difficult enough. At length 
the girl impulsively exclaimed: 

“Can't we be friends? I am really 
and truly a much nicer person than 
my brother and quite as brave or I 
shouldn’t have come to see you. You 
must not suspect me of trying to steal 
your son away. from you. Falling in 
love with his mother is my most serious 
symptom at present.” 

“He must have admired you, Miss 
Corbin. I am surprised that he did not 
mention you in his letters.” 

“Oh, he had more important things 
to write about. And ours was scarcely 
more than a casual acquaintance,” said 
Stella, speaking with rapid animation 
now that the ice was broken. “I was 
a passenger on the last voyage of the 
Columbian, you see, and that is why 
I remember Mr. Barrington so dis- 
tinctly. He was far more efficient than 
the captain, and there might have been 
great loss of life without him. I might 
have been one of the victims—and, 
don’t you see, I have every reason to 
be grateful to him 4 

“You were with. him in the Colum- 
bian?” cried Susan, and the barrier was 
broken down. “And was your brother 
on board, too? Oh, there are so many 
things I wish to find out. Perhaps you 
can tell me some of them. Edward 
promised to explain it all when he 
reached home.” 

“He asked a favor of me,” said 
Stella, “when we parted on the little 
island where we went ashore from the 
boats. If things should go wrong for 
him, would I take his word that he 
did not put the steamer on the reef? 


I assured him that I should always 
have absolute faith in him.” 

“He must have thought a great deal 
of your opinion,’ Susan replied, now 
more affectionate than jealous. 

“T like to think so,” said Stella, with 
a fine simplicity. 

“Why, then, was he found guilty by 
the men who employed him and trusted 
him?” came the solemn question. “He 
had been tested for years. It was only 
a few months before that I found him 
in a New York hospital, blistered and 
bandaged from his neck to his waist. 
He had saved a burning ship and her 
people for this same company.” 

“The captain of the Columbian was 
weak and cowardly,” sighed Stella, her 
heart wrung with pity. “He lied to 
save himself, and Mr. Barrington was 
sacrificed. This was what I heard from 
an unofficial source.” 

“But there must have been other 
influences at work,” suggested the 
mother, “some sinister and powerful 
agency. Edward had a foreboding or 
he would not have asked you to believe 
in him, Miss Corbin. A captain is pre- 
sumed to be guilty unless he proves his 
innocence.” 

“There will surely be another and a 
fairer judgment some day,” earnestly 
declared Stella. “The scheme of things 
cannot be so sorry and twisted as all 
this.” 

“Tt is too late,” and the words tolled 
like a bell. “Tt is too late.. I still pray, 
and nothing dies harder than hope, but 
I know it is too late.” 

“Tt is too late?” breathed the girl, her 
eyes wide, her lips parted, her hand 
clasping Susan’s across the table. The 
shadow encompassed them. There was 
a long moment’s silence, broken only 
by the mating song of a robin in the 
lilacs and the lap-lap of the ebbing tide 
among the rocks at the foot of the lawn. 
What this Stella Corbin had been to 
Edward was beyond the mother’s ken; 
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but, by virtue of her faith in him, she 
had earned the right to hear his re- 
quiem. 

“It is too late,” was the measured 

repetition, and Stella felt as though she 
must cry out if it were spoken again. 
“He sailed from New York in the Hen- 
rietta, and she has foundered with all 
hands, gone to the port of missing ships. 
There was enough of the blessed boy 
in him to want to come home to me 
when he was in trouble and Captain 
Moses Carpenter found him, and he 
agreed to come as mate. He could get 
nothing else to do. And this is the 
home I made ready for him.” 
* “But why are you so certain that the 
schooner is föst, or that the crew has 
not been picked up by a passing ves- 
sel?” demanded Stella, with the bright 
optimism of youth. 

“Because I should have had some 
news by now. The schooner was very 
old, too old to be caught in a heavy 
blow. And Lucy Carpenter, the skip- 
per’s wife, heard him calling her just 
before she died.” 

“But that sounds very fanciful, don’t 
you think?” was Stella’s common-sense 
reply. 

“T tried to convince myself that it 
was foolish, Miss Corbin, but there has 
been no mention of the Henrietta in 
the shipping news since she left Vine- 
yard Haven. Captain Carpenter had 
lived his life, but Edward as 

“T simply refuse to believe it,” im- 
petuously cried Stella. “A man so 
strong and young and fine! He is one 
of the unbeatable kind. Why, he hasn’t 
had a fair chance. 
was spoiled? He was bound to make 
another for himself.” 

“He planned to make it here in Ep- 
pingham,” replied Susan. 

“Please don’t use the past tense, Mrs. 
Barrington. What are his plans and 
what did he write you from New 
York?” 

“It was no more than a hint. Cap- 


What if one career _ 
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tain Carpenter had more to say in his 
last letter to his wife. Perhaps I shall 
feel like telling you more some day. 
Were you together much on the ship? 
Did your brother like him?” 

“Ashley knew him very slightly,” and 
Stella blushed for her duplicity. “I am 
sorry now that I didn’t coax him to 
talk to me oftener. He was always 
the chief officer to the passengers. Cap- 
tain Pope did the entertaining.” 

The mention of the shipmaster’s 
name was unfortunate. The brooding, 
embittered mother, who no longer lived 
her sunny gospel of thanksgiving for 
benefits received, was a very flame of 
hatred as she exclaimed: 

“T am a very wicked woman, and 
God may not forgive me, but how can 
I love my enemies? I wish I could 
meet this Captain McCready Pope face 
to face and tell him that I have prayed 
on my knees for sorrow and disgrace 
to strike him down. It was he who 
made Edward go to sea in this wretched 
little schooner, Captain Pope and the 
Tropical Navigation Company. They 
killed my boy. It was a small thing to 
wreck an honest man’s reputation. They 
didn’t care what became of him after 
they kicked him out. It will make no 
difference to them ‘if they learn that he 
has been lost at sea, lost in a poor, 
worn-out craft which they drove him 
into.” 

“You have reason to hate the Trop- 
ical Navigation Company,” murmured 
Stella, stunned by this denunciation. 
Susan had not raised her voice. It 
could not be called a tirade, and this 
self-controlled intensity was more im- 
pressive than furious anger. Thus had 
her Puritan forefathers invoked the 
vengeance of the God of Israel against 
those who despitefully used them. 
Stella became absorbed in her own re- 
flections, and her demeanor was sub- 
dued. Their acquaintance had led them 
into a blind alley, and she wondered 
how to find a way out. It was im- 
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_ possible that Mrs. Barrington and Ash- 
ley Corbin should be permitted to meet 
again. In farewell, Stella said, with 
winning tenderness: 

“We are not strangers now? There 
is a bond between us?” 

Susan kissed her cheek, and the touch 
of her hand was a caress as she re- 
plied: 

“You are a dear, unselfish girl, and 
the summer will not be so hard for me 
if you are in East Eppingham. Ah, if 
he could have made port in the Hen- 
rietta and found you here! Did you 
know this was his home?” : 

“I hoped so, and I wanted to see him 
again,” was Stella’s brave confession. 
She felt in no haste to finish the journey 
to her cottage, and the gait of the horse 
was sleepily sedate as she sought the 
river road. Realization eluded her 
grasp. Barrington drowned? Could 
fate jest as wantonly as this? She her- 
self might have thwarted it but for 
prudent second thought. Her earlier 
impulse had. been, while in New York, 
to increase her investment in the Trop- 
ical Navigation Company and gain con- 
trol, thereby eliminating the influence 
of the general manager and Captain 
Pope, and placing Barrington ‘in com- 
mand:‘of a ship. This, however, had 
seemed quixotic, premature, and she 
had laid the plan aside until after the 
visit to East Eppingham. But now she 
accused herself of breaking faith with 
Barrington. His word should have 
been enough, and she had told him that 
it was. The Corbin estate? What 
about Ashley? Her own blameworthi- 
ness was merely fancied, but he had 
borrowed the power, stolen it, which 
rightfully belonged to her in order to 
crush this man. It was Ashley whom 
Susan Barrington, unknowing, had con- 
demned as a murderer. Tllogical, per- 
haps, but to a mother’s logic the links 
of cause and effect were strongly 
forged. : 

For the moment Stella’s wrathful 
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mood was changed to grieving perplex- 
ity. Was this lost seafarer dearer to 
her than she had been aware, and was 
she, too, bereft? Although absent, he 
had been speaking through the voices 
of others’, making himself so intimately 
felt that Stella, comprehending what 
manner of man he was, had her own 
burden of unavailing regret to bear. 
Altruism was, in truth, a cold and shad- 
owy name to call it. 

When she reached her cottage, Ash- 
ley was industriously plying an ax, and 
he limped out to meet her with a jaunty 
flourish of his bucolic straw hat. Con- 
scious of well-doing, primed with good 
intentions, sure of her approval, he 
viewed his cause as won and ‘the future 
golden. A second glance at his sister 
and the jovial smile was frozen. In 
a flurry of alarm he fanned himself 
with the hat, and vainly tried to. guess 
what the deuce could be the matter now. 
He had seen Stella in a temper more 
than once, but this was different. 

_“Welcome to our vine-covered cot,” 
he ventured. “Chores all done and 
ready for inspection. I cry for more.” 

“Go into the house and pack your 
trunks, Ashley!” was the implacable 
mandate. 

“What? Tired of the bosky dells so 
soon, Stella? Where do we go from 
here? Why is a woman’s mind?” 

“Hamlin Eaton will carry you to the 
station in his wagon. There is an after- 
noon train, Ashley.” And her voice 
was so hard that he faltered: 

“This looks like my finish. Do you 
mind telling me what for?” 

“Yes. You ought to know. The 
woman you met this morning was Ed- 
ward Barrington’s mother. I have just 
come from there.” 

“Whew, that is one on me, Stella!” 
he drawled, but his hands were shaking. 
“She is a friend of mine. She has an 
awfully fine influence over me already. 
She doesn’t have to know who we were 
in New York. We are incog, what? 
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It really makes no difference, does it, 
so long as Barrington doesn’t turn up 


and get rough with me? Is he in the 


neighborhood ?” 

“His mother believes him dead, and 
you are responsible. Oh, I feel as if 
I never wanted to see you again,” cried 
his sister, passionately resolved to make 
him suffer. 

Ashley appeared absurdly helpless 
and amazed. The straw hat fell from 
his hand, and he tugged at the straps 
of his blue overalls. 

“Sending me away isn’t such bad 
medicine,” said he, “but, by Jove! You 
don’t seem to care what becomes of 
me.” 

“I don’t care very much. I have lost 
all interest in you.” 

“But you don’t know what I am up 
against, if you mean to chuck me 
out,” was his agitated outburst. “You 
think I have two thousand a year of 
my own to live on. The fact is, Stella, 
I’m in debt rotten bad, and they will 
all be after me if you throw me over. 
It is worse than that. I took a flyer 
on a couple of investments in the spring, 
inside tips, and put up some securities. 
The bank still has them. I’m no better 
than a pauper, afraid to show my face 
in New York. An only son, too, and 
you are rich. And I never earned a 
dollar in my life. I don’t know how. 
Where can I get a job? From my 
friends? Pah! Ashley Corbin is 
broke. Forget him. I don’t deserve it, 
Stella, old girl. Here I am, playing the 
game your way, taking it like a little 
man.” 

“Tt is too late, Ashley,” said she, and 
the words were like an echo. “It is 
too late. If you are so sure that you 
don’t deserve it, go and tell Mrs. Bar- 
rington who you are and what you did 
to her son. She called you a hero! I 
shall not undeceive her, if that is any 
comfort to you. One woman in the 
world respects you.” 

“Barrington dead, did you say? p he 
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muttered in a frightened voice. “And 
she called me responsible? More of 
your high tragedy, Stella?” 

“He was forced to go in an unsea- 
worthy vessel because every man’s hand 
was against him. Take that with you, 
and pass it on to your dashing chum, 
Captain McCready Pope. Perhaps he 
will befriend you.” 

“Your own brother! There are only 
two of us left,” he brokenly exclaimed. 
“Dad never dreamed of anything like 
this or he wouldn’t have given it all to 

ou.” 

Stella left him standing there, the 
image of abject woe in overalls. 


CHAPTER- X 


It was off the end of Cape Cod that 
the deep-laden Henrietta met the spring 
gale which came racing out of the north. 
The barometer foretold no serious 
weather, but the skipper, scanning a 
cloudy sunset, declared he could feel 
it in his bones, and ordered the mate 
to make all snug and stand well out to 
Barrington smiled at this excess 
of caution, but dutifully shortened sail, 
saw that the hatches were tight, and 
secured such objects on deck as might 
break adrift. In recent years he had 
forgotten to worry when the wind blew 
or a shore was under the lee. Old Moses 
Carpenter read his thoughts, and re- 
marked, as the dusk- closed down: 

“Its a bigger ocean and not so tame, 
Ed, when you’re in this kind of a craft, 
and a man’s more apt to say his prayers 
every night before he crawls into his 
bunk.” 

“Yes, you feel closer to it, sir, and 
there is better seamanship shown in a 
coastwise voyage than in ramming a 
liner across the Atlantic.” 

“Well, I don’t brag as a rule,” chuc- 
kled the patriarch, “but in forty years 
I’ve beached this packet only once, and 
that was on account of a fog so thick 
you could punch holes in it with a mar- 
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linespike. 
to-night. I’m surprised you ain’t sea- 
sick. She’s tumblin’ round considera- 
ble.” 

“T do feel a bit squeamish. After a 
big ship this is like riding a seesaw.” 

“Sorry I can’t tuck you in and feed 
you cracked ice and lemon juice,” guf- 
fawed Captain Moses, “but you'll have 
something else to think about *tween 
now and morning. It’s fixin’ for a shift 
of wind, says my rheumatics. I wish 
we could double the cape and beat into 
Provincetown, but it’s liable to ketch us 
too soon. I guess we'll both stay on 
deck, Ed. Better tell the cook to have 
some coffee and sandwiches ready. 
You’ve coddled me till I get sleepy and 
peevish if I’m kept up after midnight.” 

“Your wife will thank me when she 
takes: a look at you,” said Barrington. 
“Doing two men’s work, with a worth- 
less mate and a lazy crew, was wearing 
you out.” 


“Ginger is what you’re full of, Ed, 


and it’s ketchin’, like measles. Wait till 
Lucy Carpenter sees the schooner from 
. her window,” and the skipper proudly 
straightened himself, “all spick and span 
like a brand-new vessel right off the 
stocks. You’re a dreadful extravagant 
young man with paint, but it’s worth 
it, just to please Lucy. It’s kind of 
hard for her to realize that me and 
the Henrietta are growin’ old together 
and can’t help showin’ our age.” 

A drizzle of rain, and they put on 
oilskins, the boy Frank taking the 
wheel, and Barrington standing beside 
him. The ancient schooner wallowed 
more heavily as the wind increased, and 
the cargo of coal diminished her buoy- 
ancy. It was so much dead weight, and 
she could not rise quickly enough to 
clear the deck of the water which tum- 
bled over the low bulwarks. Wearily 
grumbling, but not alarmed, the cook 
and the able seaman set the pump to 
clanking as a routine duty. Captain 
Carpenter was in excellent spirits, but 


There’s an unedsy swell on — 
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it seemed well to heave to before the 
sea should rise higher. Again Barring- 
ton furled and reefed, leaving no more 
canvas than was needed to keep her 
headed into the wind. Rummaging in 
the lockers, he discovered one stout 
piece of duck which he bent as a storm 
trysail. Nothing more could be done 
by way of preparation. 

As the night wore on, black, spray- 
swept, clamorous, the Henrietta battled 
nobly as though animated by the will to 
live and justify her master’s faith. The 
odds were great, but victory seemed 
possible. Several feet of water washed 
in the hold, and the coal had shifted, 
but these five exhausted men swore to- 
stay afloat and make the nearest port 
of refuge. Barrington was glad to fight 
through such a night as this, for the 
sheer love of the fighting. Earlier in 
the voyage he had begun to rid him- 
self of the obsession of failure, and 
this was like a final cleansing. To help 
snatch this forlorn coaster from ob- 
livion was an achievement whose merit 
only a seaman could appraise. Barring- 
ton knew he had done nothing finer in 
his sixteen years afloat. 

Without disaster, they weathered it 
until some time after dawn. Barring- 
ton was urging Captain Carpenter to 
go below and rest when the sound of 
cracking timber startled all hands. The. 
deck planks. quivered and were ripped 
asunder as the tall mainmast swayed 
for a moment, lurched, and fell crash- 
ing over the schooner’s side like an up- 
rooted tree. With it went a wild tangle 
of shrouds and stays and cordage. In 
the heart of the fair round stick of 
pine was the hidden rot which could no 
longer withstand this night’s strain and 
stress. 

The crippled Henrietta fell off into 
the trough of the sea, and one wave, 
black and huge, swept across the deck 
and tried to stamp her under. Slug- 
gishly she rose, and was still afloat, but 
the cook and the sailor were gone from 
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their labor at the pump, gone without 
even a cry to those who were left. It 
was instinct that saved Captain Carpen- 
ter, who dived for the cabin companion- 
way and shoved back the hatch. Col- 
liding with the boy Frank, he delayed 
to thrust him, headforemost, down the 
stairs. Then a hissing cataract poured 
in and washed them against the table 
and chairs. = 

When the mainmast went, Barring- 
ton was hit on the head by a flying pul- 
ley block. The blow felled him in his 
tracks, and as the schooner rolled he 
slid, inert, and his body was caught and 
held fast under the lee rail of the poop. 
The masterless schooner, not much 
more than a sinking hulk, somehow sur- 
vived a series of tremendous assaults, 
one gray-backed comber following an- 
other, and there came a respite as the 
wind veered into the west. It made 
the sea confused and broken, permitting 
the Henrietta to exist a little longer, 
like the beaten swimmer in the surf 
who struggles for a chance to draw 
breath. 

Barrington remembered nothing until 
the skipper had pulled him from the 
rail and lashed him in a sitting posture 
against the binnacle. The brightness of 
morning was belated by a cloudy mist. 
It was possible to discern the outline 
of the schooner, to gain a blurred im- 
pression of the havoc wrought. Van- 
ished was the galley, and the dory, 
which had been stowed amidships, was 
a bundle of broken boards jammed in a 
disorder of trailing ropes. There was 
no other boat for the three survivors 
to launch. 

With reviving consciousness, Bar- 
rington held his hands to his head and 
discovered a ragged gash which had cut 
to the bone. The salt water had 
cleansed and stanched it, but the touch 
of his fingers was excessively painful 
and helped to arouse him. He looked 
at the schooner and then at the gaunt, 
stooping figure of the skipper, who 
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stood idly by. There was a recurring 
jar and a dull, thumping sound which 
perplexed Barrington, his senses still 
befogged, and he tried to ask a ques- 
tion. Captain Carpenter heard him 
mutter, and bent over to listen. 

“It’s the butt of the mainmast over- 
side, Ed,” he explained, “a-pounding 
her to pieces like a batterin’-ram. The 
rigging holds it from driftin’ away, and 
I ain’t been able to climb down and 
chop it clear. Too hefty a job. Not 
much use, either. She is sinkin’ under 
our feet, my poor old vessel.” 

The mate tried to rise, fumbling with 
the rope that bound him to the binnacle. 
He had fancied the thumping noise 
might be in his head, which ached and 
throbbed. His vision was curiously un- 
certain. The shape of the skipper came 
and went like smoke, and the lone fore- 
mast, draped with rags of canvas and 
ropes’ ends, was multiplied against the © 
eastern sky. The profound desolation 
of the scene left his mind indifferent, 
as though he were no part of it. Not 
alert. impulse, but the mechanical 
prompting of habit, caused him to say 
in a flat voice: 

“Find an ax and PII cut that main- 
mast free. Sinking, is she? Not much 
chance of sighting anything. We must 
have drifted to the outer edge of the 
coastwise track. Where are the men?” 

“There’s nobody else left but Frank,” 
replied the captain. “I’m kind of sorry 
you cussed the cook so frequent and 
hearty. That last batch of biscuits was 
real encouragin’, I thought. Frank is 
pokin’ around to find grub. We lost 
all the fresh water. You’re hurt bad, 
Ed. Better set still and let me tie your 
head up.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” was the pet- 
tish exclamation. “Give me a hand, if 
you please. We might as well be doing 
something.” 

Captain Moses put an arm around his 
waist and supported him a few steps, 
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begging him to lie down upon the cabin 
roof. 

“No use takin’ you below, Ed. 
Everything is all afloat. I’m terrible 
sorry it had to happen this way. Who 
would ha’ thought it now, when we run 
across each other in that hotel in New 
York and it was turnin’ out to be such 
a happy kind of a reunion voyage, that 
our home folks had seen the last of us?” 

It was well enough for the skipper 
to speak with the resignation of old 
age, but Barrington felt annoyance that 
he should be included in the funeral 
sermon. He shook off his stupor, and 
raised himself to scan the horizon in 
search of steam or sail. 

“There is brandy in the medicine 
chest, if Frank can find it,” said he. 
“A nip will put heart into us. What- 
ever it was that hit me did something 
funny to my head. I ought to feel a 
lot more interested in this perform- 
ance.” 

“It’s pretty serious, seems to me, this 
predicament of ours,’ mildly com- 
mented Captain Carpenter as he went 
‘to look for Frank. After an effort, 
the mate laid hold of an idea and diz- 
zily moved to the rail. The broken 
mainmast was still hammering the 
schooner’s side. This great spar, the 
boom and gaff attached to it, was the 
nearest thing to a raft they had when 
the last moment should come. Pres- 
ently Frank appeared with a jar of pic- 
kles and a can of beef, and Barrington, 
with a touch of his old peremptory 
manner, sent him back for an ax. 

Deaf to the skipper’s protests, the 
mate crawled into the waist, where the 
frothing seas were playing, and hauled 
himself to a gap in the bulwark. Frank 
followed him, an eager volunteer, but 
Barrington roughly ordered the boy 
away. This was a man’s job, the mate’s 
duty. He watched for the opportunity, 
between the battering floods of water, 
and let the ax fly at one stout rope 
after another, striving to detach the 
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mainmast lest it be pulled down with 
the schooner when she sank. The wire 
stays baffled him, and he hacked again 
and again, careless of his own safety, 
until once a breaker sent him spinning 
to the other side of the deck. His 
strong arms were shorn of their accus- 
tomed force, and his eye was no longer 
true, but he doggedly persisted. 

It became evident, at length, that he 
was in sore need of help, and the others 
tried to make their way, to him. Re- 
senting this, he swung the ax at the 
twisted shrouds like a madman, yelling 
at the old man and the boy to stand 
clear. They stretched a line, clinging 
to it and, entreating him to tie one end 
in his leather belt, but he refused to 
delay. There were only two more en- 
tanglements to sever, one of them the 
knotted mainsheet, which had wound 
itself around the mast. Precariously 
balancing himself, he aimed a blow 
which fell short, and he was compelled 
to swing out over the side, grasping 
the broken bulwark with one hand while 
he made another effort. This time the 
sheet parted, and his work was done.” 
The remaining rope he proposed to cut 
when they were ready to abandon the 
schooner and cling to the floating spars. 
With doors and hatch covers they might 
possibly convert them into something 
more like a raft. 

At the moment when he pulled him- 
self inward and regained the deck, a 
wave rushed across from the other side 
and caught him from behind. Captain 
Carpenter, again trying to reach him 
with a line, groaned as he saw him pitch 
forward and topple into the sea. It 
was not so much the danger of drown- 
ing as of being crushed between the 
schooner and the lunging mainmast. 
Barrington’s head bobbed up in the 
yeasty foam just as the huge timber 
swung back to menace him. He dived 
and escaped for the moment, but the 
tangle of broken ropes and torn canvas 
barred the way and almost trapped him, 
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as in a net. He came up, swimming 
feebiy and well-nigh spent as the mast 
swayed out and left a few feet of in- 
tervening water. 

Comprehending his plight, unable to 
save him otherwise, Captain Moses Car- 
penter had jerked Frank’s heavy knife 
from the sheath on his hip, and was 
sawing at the one rope which still at- 
tached the mast to the vessel. The 
strands were already frayed, and the 
strain snapped them at the touch of the 
blade. Released, and no longer feeling 
the violent drag as the schooner rolled, 
the mast began slowly to drift to lee- 
ward, carrying Barrington with it. He 
had striven desperately’ to regain the 
schooner, but his hands slipped as he 
clawed the wet sides, and the next swell, 
green and swollen, bore him away as 
it broke. Flung against the mast, he 
clutched one of the wooden hoops and 
groped for the trailing bight of a hal- 
yard which brushed his face. Sliding 
it under his arms, he somehow tied 
himself fast and was not washed off 
the buoyant spar to which he clung. 

It was not vouchsafed to him to know 
that Captain Carpenter had made the 
choice and accepted the sacrifice, for 
he had not seen the old man whip out 
the knife and cut the rope which held 
the mast alongside. With it went the 
hope of rescue for the twain who were 
left behind. In the small space of time 
before the Henrietta should founder 
they could fashion nothing else that was 
likely to keep them long afloat. They 
could not even try, for the ax had gone 
overboard with the mate. 

At the last gasp, Barrington endeav- 
ored to shout to them, but his. voice 
was scarcely more than a whisper, and 
he raised one arm in a beckoning ges- 
ture. The skipper’s reply came down 
the wind, deep and unshaken, aye, with 
the timbre of youth: 

“I can’t swim a stroke, Ed. Ridicu- 
lous, ain’t it? It’s good-by and fare 
you well. Hang on and you’re liable 
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to be picked up. Sorry I got you into 
such a mess. Tell my wife, but never 


” 


The old man turned to speak to 
Frank, the boy in his teens who had 
left home to follow the sea because 
he loved it and dreamed of great things. 
Dimly Barrington beheld them standing 
together near the wheel, the skipper’s 
hand upon Frank’s shoulder, while they 
argued. The lad shook his head. Per- 
haps he was afraid he could not swim 
so far in rough water and overtake the 
drifting mast, and perhaps he beheld a 
vision, an ideal, the gift of the immortal 
gods, which forbade it that he should 
leave his captain to die alone. He had 
greatly desired to become such a man 
and a sailor as Barrington. It was 
so fated that while yet an untutored boy 
in the forecastle he should attain the 
goal. 

This he made manifest as Barrington 
distantly descried him in these last mo- 
ments. Frank Stood erect and shook 
hands with the aged skipper, as though 
sealing a compact. Then, without bra- 
vado, but like one cheerily waving 
good-by from the end of a pier, he 
flourished his cap at the vanishing mate 
and the tossing spars. This was almost 
the final glimpse. Not long after, the 
penciled foremast and the thin, black 
line of the hull were erased from the 
horizon. 

With the obliteration of the Henri- 
etta, Barrington’s thoughts dimly re- 
turned to his own condition as he lolled 
forward upon the mast. No exertion 
was required to keep his face above 
the water, and, with the falling wind, 
the spray no longer choked him. The 
sea had an icy chill, which slowly be- 
numbed him, but the sensation was not 
unpleasant. It eased the torturing pain 
in his head. Spells of stupor made it 
difficult to remember what had befallen 
him, and the threads were so confused 
that now he was on the bridge of the 
Columbian with Captain McCready 
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Pope, and again on the water-logged 
schooner’s deck. 

The sun emerged from the clouds and 
mist, and the somber ocean brilliantly 
changed its aspect. Blue and white it 


‘sparkled, and the warm breeze from 


the west invited skippers bound coast- 
wise to make sail and away. A dis- 
tant smudge of smoke marked a pass- 
ing steamer, and there was a white 
gleam or two like a bit of cloud or the 
wing of a gull, but Barrington saw them 
not, and was spared the delusion of 
false hope. The intervals of conscious- 
ness became briefer and hazier. There 
was no more fight in him, but neverthe- 
less the fiber of his being was immensely 
tenacious, and he held fast to life while 
the sea cradled his limp body and the 
splintered mast drifted on its aimless 
course, 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Italian bark, San Vincenzo, ta- 
den with lumber, had sailed from Bos- 
ton in time to be caught in the gale 
which gave her a lively shaking up and 
carried away several thousand feet of 
pine boards that were stacked on deck. 
This did not sweeten the temper of 
Captain Alessandro Tornita, who con- 


sidered the mishap an ill omen for the 


long voyage to Montevideo. He was 
a fiery bantam of a man who fancied 
himself master of the bark; but the 
amiable brigands in the forecastle were 
much more afraid of his wife, the Sig- 
nora Maria, mighty of bulk, who sat 
enthroned beneath an awning in fair 
weather and did marvelous embroidery 
in the gayest of colors. 

She adored this little Alessandro of 
hers, and she ruled him, for the most 
part, with a kind of serene, Olympian 
forbearance. 

The volcanic Captain Tornita was 
briskly pacing his quarter-deck, halting 
before he turned to scowl at the sea. 


His boots were of the shiniest, the white - 


shirt áf silk with a low, rolling collar, 
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the panama hat of the costliest weave, 
and the loosely knotted crimson tie 
made a brave splotch of color. It grati- 
fied the signora to behold him as she 
plied her needle. Her own wants were 
few, but she desired him to be decked 
in fine raiment. He was her one 
extravagance, his pulchritude beyond 
compare. 

There was no excitement in her lim- 
pid eyes when Alessandro suddenly for- 
got to be statuesque and indulged him- 
self in frenzied gesticulation. The sail- 
ors had forsaken their tasks and were 
gazing at something which rose and fell 
beyond the bow of the bark. It was a 
bit of wreckage, a mast and other spars, 
which could not have been long in the 
water. They were yellow and newly 
scraped, torn from some vessel which 
had been well cared for, presumably a 
victim of the same gale that had buf- 
feted the San Vincenzo. What appeared 
at a distance to be a bundle of sodden 
canvas was presently revealed as the 
body of a man. Captain Tornita, moved 
to pity, dramatically bared his head, 
crossed himself, muttered a prayer for 
the soul of the unfortunate one. 

The wreckage slid past, and it was 
noticed that the face of the drowned 
seaman was unsubmerged. He had 
bound himself fast with a rope. The 
chatter was hushed until the mellow 
voice of the signora floated from her 
chair beneath the awning: 

“Alessandro, mine, do you not intend 
to stop the ship and lower-a boat? It 
is my opinion that you should do so. 
The man may not be dead. It is a | 
black crime to leave him there.” 

Alessandro danced over to her, twirl- 
ing his small mustache, his eyes glitter- 
ing as he ejaculated: 

“My sugarplum, it is evil fortune 
to see a floating corpse when one is leav- 
ing port. I weep for the poor man, 
but it is better not to touch him. Alive? 
You are deceived. The figurehead of 
the San Vincenzo is no deader.” 
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“Turn the ship about at once. I 
looked closely. It was not the face of 
‘a dead man.” 

Many orders were shouted, and there 
was a great running to and fro by 
swarthy sailors with gold rings in their 
ears. It was a helter-skelter school of 
discipline, and when something was to 
be done on the moment the only calm 
soul on board was the signora. Even 
the steward’s terrier pup barked and 
ran in circles. Slowly the yards were 
braced, and the San Vincenzo lost head- 
way while a yawl was dropped from its 
davits at the stern. Now as eager as 
he had been obstinate, Captain Tornita 
leaped in and grasped the steering oar. 
Frantically he exhorted the men to show 
him that they were not mere worthless 
lumps, unable to pull their own weight. 
Balancing himself with the ease of an 
acrobat, he blew a kiss to the signora, 
who sent him a flashing smile of ap- 
proval. 

Sympathetic were the exclamations 
from bow to stern as the yawl danced 
closer to the drifting spars, but there 
was small inclination to lay hold of the 
body of the hapless sailor until Ales- 
sandro threatened punishments of a 
bloodcurdling nature and brandished 
the boat hook as the handiest weapon. 
A knife cut the lashings, and wiry arms 
rolled the castaway over the side, let- 
ting him sprawl against an after thwart, 
where Captain Tornita leaned over him. 

The man’s face was waxen, the eyes 
closed, and the sear of a fresh wound 
extended from the forehead into the 
dripping hair. The shirt had been torn 
from the powerful chest, and Alessan- 
dro laid his cheek against it, but was 
unable to detect the heart’s faint pul- 
sation. A sailor passed him a pocket 
mirror, and it was fancied that a 
breath slightly clouded it, but this might 
have been the dampness from the sea, 
and there was animated argument un- 
til the captain screamed, shaking his 
fist at them: 
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“Do we wait all day and talk like 
so many parrots while this man dies? 
Is it a punchinello show for your 
amusement? Body of Bacchus, I blush 
for you, inhuman animals!” 5 

Unabashed, they shot the oars into 
the tholepins and heartily pulled for 
the bark. The signora met them as 
they swarmed aboard and laid the in- 
animate sailor on deck. Alessandro 
was about to order him carried into the 
forecastle, but she ordained otherwise. 
He was to be placed in the cabin, where 
she could attend to him. The steward 
was to remove his wet clothing, wrap 
him in blankets, apply hot-water bottles, 
and force a drink of spirits between 
his teeth. Truly a man of such strength 
as this one could not be easily parted 
from life. Alessandro grumbled, for 
the after quarters were crowded and 
he was jealous of his own comfort, 
but his Maria ignored him and re- 
turned no more to her embroidery. 

All day long she fought to gain the 
upper hand of death until Alessandro, 
gazing down through the open skylight 
or darting in for brief visits, implored 
her to desist. The soul of the man had 
fled, he declared, and there was no 
calling it back. But she continued to 
rub his hands, his arms, his feet, to 
bathe the wounded head, to try all man- 
ner of restoratives, for a tinge of color 
was discernible in the blanched lips, and 
the chilled heart fluttered. She felt him 
to be her own salvage, rescued because 
of her protestations, and she nursed him 
with a vast maternal tenderness. At 
length she announced that the victory 
was won, but doubtless the blow on the 
head had benumbed his mind. He lived 
and breathed and had not been drowned, 
yet there might be a serious illness to 
follow, wherefore he must be moved 
into the room of the second mate, who 
could find a bunk in the middle deck 
house with the boatswain. 

The next day found Barrington de- 
lirious and babbling incessantly of epi+ 
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sodes and voyages remote. English was 
an unfamiliar tongue aboard the San 
Vincenzo, which, until now, had traded 
between Mediterranean and South 
American ports, and the signora knew 
no more than a few words picked up 
in Boston. Her husband boasted of a 
more fluent vocabulary, but inasmuch 
as it had been acquired among the 
wharves and quays of his wanderings, 
his efforts to make himself understood 
consisted mostly of rude Anglo-Saxon 
profanity which detonated like a packet 
of firecrackers. 

They were unable to learn from the 
sick man’s disjointed mutterings who 
he was or whence he had come. Much 
of the time he seemed to be trying to 
tell others what to do, and Alessandro 
admitted that he must have been an 
officer of some’ sort. 

“Perhaps a wife or sweetheart waits 
for him, my Alessandro,” said the sig- 
nora. “Such thoughts make me weep. 
He will have to stay in our ship until 
he is well. It is impossible to send 
him home in a steamer if we meet 
one at sea, for he cannot be moved. 
It is a long illness, this affliction of the 
head, and it may be necessary to carry 
him with us to Montevideo.” 

For a fortnight Barrington lay coma- 
tose between intervals of delirium which 
were never violent, but rather a men- 
tal incoherence with a low fever that 
wasted him pitifully. He often com- 
plained of -his head, and Alessandro 
ventured the offhand diagnosis that the 
man’s skull had been cracked, letting 
in enough salt water to spoil his brain, 
as a steamer’s machinery is made use- 
less by rust. 

There came one night a torrential 
wind from a windless sky. It beat 
on the decks like a thousand drums 
and boiled in cataracts from the scup- 
pers. Barrington turned over, opened 
his eyes, yawned, and lay, listening. 
Rain upon the roof! He was at home 
in Eppingham, home from a voyage 


coastwise with Captain Moses Carpen- 
ter. He must get up and save his 
mother the trouble of closing the win- 
dows. No, this was a ship’s cabin, and 
he was in a bunk, not a four-posted 
bed. He stared at the painted ceiling 
of deck beams and planking, and then 
at the brassbound port with the bull’s- 
eye glass. His nose was troubled by 
a smeli compounded of garlic and bilge 
water, a flavor made richer and more 
pervasive by the fact that the sky- 
lights were closed. This sense of smell, 
more quickly alert than the others, led 
him to perceive that he was in strange 
surroundings, in a vessel hitherto un- 
known to him. By a sort of slow, fo- 
cusing process his mind became aware 
of a sequence of events instead of a 
jumbled disorder, and memory was 
granted him to recall the last moments 
of the Henrietta and his survival adrift. 

He was Edward Barrington. His 
own identity was clear, but the rest of 
it was like gazing through a mist, which, 
while it did not wholly obscure, yet 
conveyed an impression of unreality. 


-A tiny lamp swayed in a socket against 


the wall, and he watched the shadows 
dance as the bark heaved to the long 
ground swell. Shadows! That was it. 
All the people and the ships he had 
ever known were like these shadows 
from the lamp. He felt neither sor- 
row nor anxiety nor anger, only a vague 
curiosity to learn where he was and 
whither bound. Some one shouted on 
deck, in a foreign tongue, and there 
was a tramp of feet and a singsong 
musical chorus. This was no Yankee 
merchantman, then, but a deep-water 
craft, presumably square-rigged. 

A steward in a dingy duck jacket en- 
tered the room, glanced carelessly at 
the invalid, saw that he was quiet, and 
was about to resume his watch when 
a whisper amazed him. He unhooked 
the lamp, held it above the bunk, caught 
the look of questioning intelligence, and 
ran to summon the signora. She dal- 
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lied not for ceremony, but came in a 
nightgown voluminously chaste and 
wonderfully embroidered, the tears roll- 
ing down her brown cheeks. She 
seemed to fill the room and to billow 
- beyond the doorway. Barrington smiled 
a welcome, and his fingers returned 
the pressure of her hand. Loudly she 
called Alessandro, who flew in, dripping 
wet, to peer over her shoulder, kiss 
it worshipfully, and then hop up and 
down like a delighted child. 

“He speaks to us,” blubbered the 
signora. “Can you not hear? It is no 
more the nonsense of the insane. He 
desires to know.” 

“What devil was it that invented this 
English language?” heatedly replied her 
husband. “Do you understand any- 
thing, my birdling ?” 

“No, but I had the presence of mind 
to say instantly: ‘Will—you—have—a 
—the—drr-rink?’ I swear to you, Al- 
essandro, beloved, he winked with one 
of his eyes.” 

“A flask, then, of the wine which 
my brother-in-law gave us. Of his most 
precious vintage, which we have saved 
for feast days,” cried Captain Tornita 
as he hastened the steward with a vig- 
orous touch of his boot. “A miracle! 
There shall burn at the shrine of the 
blessed San Vincenzo a candle as tall 
as yourself, my Maria; no, as tall as 
my height.” 

“You are. thrifty,’ Jaughed the 
signora, who overtopped him by a foot. 
“Yes, we will drink a glass of wine 
to our guest. He will tell us his name.” 

Stray scraps of Latin from random 
reading enabled the invalid to compre- 
hend what was desired, and as she 
knelt by the bunk he murmured, and 
she joyfully -repeated: 

“Eduardo Barintona—so musical, so 
like the divine Italian. You will ad- 
dress him, Alessandro, in English.” 

“Mia sheep—go Montevideo—how 
you do—jumpa lively, all aboarda,” la- 
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boriously declaimed Captain Tornita. 
“Your nut all right? Come Boston?” 

“Bravo!” cried the signora, clapping 
her hands. “Soon the signor will talk 
the Italian.” 

-At a suggestion from Alessandro she 
vacated the stateroom, and he took the 
center of the stage. The spoken word 
was needless when he began to describe 
in pantomime astonishingly eloquent the 
rescue in the yawl. He was superb. 
One was to suppose that he had been 
the sole actor, that Barrington owed 
his life to him. The signora chuckled 
and held her peace. There should be 
no discordant note in this celebration. 
Very anxious to have the nautical rank 
of his guest established, Captain Tor- 
nita fetched pictures of various kinds 
of ships, holding them, one by one, to 
the lamplight until Barrington nodded 
assent. 

“A great passenger steamer,” sol- 
emnly quoth the master of the San Vin- 
cenzo, “a steamer of ten thousand tons. 
He was an officer. See, he is pointing 
his finger at the bridge when I hold 
the picture near. Too young to be the 
commander, but one of the officers, no 
doubt. But it was not the mast of a 
great steamer which was floating in the 
water, my Maria. A collision, perhaps, 
and he was cast overboard to cling to 
the wreckage of the small sailing vessel 
which was struck.” 

“Did I not tell you the truth, pases fat 
snapped Maria. 

The story of the Hewnatta’ was too 
difficult to explain, and Barrington was 
compelled to retain the halo of glory 


brought from the Columbian, an honor + 


instead of a disgrace. These friends 
left him to sleep dreamlessly until the 
sun streamed into the port and the 
steward appeared with coffee. His wits 
were clearer, but the feeling of indiffer- 
ence persisted, and he laid it to bodily 
weakness. Give him sufficient strength 
to crawl on deck and breathe the wind 
again, and his normal interest must 
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surely revive. To speed his convales- 
cence the signora evicted the cook from 
his galley and cooked special dishes her- 
self, after ransacking the storeroom for 
delicacies. The hencoop was raided, 
and the treasured fowls sacrificed for 
broth, their squawks echoed by the loud 
lamentations of Alessandro, while the 
crew offered cigarettes and sweetmeats 
from their sea chests. 

A few days and Barrington was car- 
ried on a mattress to the after deck, 
where the signora sat beside him under 
the awning. The San Vincenzo and the 
way things were done, with so much 
noise and wasted energy, quarrels 
which threatened bloodshed and ended 
in laughter, the maledictions and the 
foppishness of the strutting Captain 
Tornita furnished continual entertain- 
ment. And when he tired of it there 
was the majestic, affectionate presence 
of Signora Maria to soothe him. He 
was like a spectator in a theater, how- 
ever, detached and isolated, and not 
even his professional zeal was kindled 
by this first experience aboard a square- 
rigged vessel, where there was an im- 
mense amount for him to learn. 

There was no more pain in his head, 
and the wound had healed, leaving a 
long, red mark and a curious nick, as 
though the bone ‘had been slightly fur- 
rowed. He had heard of similar acci- 
dents which resulted in loss of memory 
or insanity,\one case that of a third 
mate who had fallen from a derrick 
boom,. but he himself was spared an 
aftermath so calamitous. He remem- 
bered without effort, but also without 
emotion, and nothing surprised or 


touched him. As lazily placid as a lotus- . 


eater, he cared not how many months 
the voyage might last or what awaited 
him at the end of it. His mind was 
still retentive, and it was no more than 
a pastime to learn a smattering of 
Italian. The signora made rapid prog- 
ress with her English, but Alessandro 
was too impatient to apply himself, and 
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from his lips flowed liquid curses upon 
a method of speech so harsh, so per- 
plexing, so incredibly barbarous. 

The San Vincenzo crossed the equa- 
tor and followed her solitary course 
into southern latitudes. No ship passed 
within signaling distance to carry back 
the message that Edward Barrington 
had been saved fom the wreck of the 
Henrietta. She had gone down in the 
month of May, and the summer would 
be almost over before he should come 
to port at Montevideo. During this 
long passage he regained something of 
his health and vigor, though there was 
no inclination toward the old robust 
activity. 

He was still much thinner than be- 
fore, and the process of physical re- 
cuperation seemed to be at a standstill. 
The fine solidity of his shoulders had 
not returned, and he stooped alittle, 
like an older man who had lost his 
keen-edged efficiency. His face was 
changed, partly because of loss of flesh, 
the cheek bones more prominent, the 
eyes larger, the chin hidden by a small 
beard which the signora had carefully 
trimmed, and the red scar creeping 
down on his forehead. There were 
other differences more vital and of 
which he was unconscious, and the sum 
of them all made an Edward Barring- 
ton whom the friends of other days 
would not readily have recognized. 

He stepped ashore at Montevideo still 
somewhat dazed, but more like himself 
than he had been since his rescue from 
an ocean grave. He bade good-by to 
his friends of the San Vincenzo with 
real regret, and began his search for 
a ship bound home. 

The Lampton & Rolfe steamer Pem- 
broke was sailing in a day or two, and 


to New York. 

In the back of his brain was the 
thought that he must take vengeance 
on the two men he hated—Captain Mc- 
Cready Pope and Ashley Corbin; but 


‘he promptly signed on, to work his way 
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this impulse he fought against with all 
the forces of his nature. He felt that 
if he should meet Pope again he would 
take the law into his own hands; yet 
he knew that he could never return 
home with blood on his soul. So he 
fought his battle with himself.. 
“Vengeance is not mine,” he told 
himself over and over again till the 
black thoughts fled’and the menace of 
the homicidal mania disappeared. But 
not enough for him that he should put 
the past behind him. He would test 
himself so as to be sure of the future; 


stand face to face with Captain Pope; 


sail in the same ship with him, if pos- 
sible, and prove that he had conquered. 

The test was simple enough to de- 
vise. It impressed him as profoundly 
reasonable, even necessary, and he ac- 
cepted it without wavering as a thing 
decreed. By way of preparation he 
suffered his beard to grow again, and 
when, a fortnight later, he studied him- 
self in a mirror, he concluded that this 
thin-faced, melancholy specter of a man 
could not be easily recognizable, nor 
was the resonance any longer in his 
voice. 


CHAPTER. XII. 


When the Pembroke reached New 
° York, Barrington went to a sailors’ 

boarding house in which he had for- 
merly recruited men. The landlord 
found him poring over a sailing list 
in the dingy lounging room, and in- 
quired: 

“Lookin’ for a ship, Jack? 
was you in last?” 

“I was sick for several months. 
Coastwise steamers before that. I lost 
my discharges,” Barrington replied, 
without looking up. 

“Never mind your papers. You look 
sober. I’m needin’ men bad, and the 
shipping agents will give me no rest.” 

“I see that the Hesperian is in port, 
Paddy. And so Captain McCready 
Pope has her now! I was in the ship 


What 
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once. Can you get me signed on as a 
seaman ?” 

The boarding-house keeper grinned 
as he answered: “Like a shot. A run- 
ner was out scrapin’ Front Street this 
very morning for five men to go in 
the Hesperian. She ain’t as popular as 
she was.” ` 

“Has Captain Pope anything to do 
with it?” 

“So I hear tell. They call him a 
Jonah. You will hear them settin’ about 
and cursin’ him by way of diversion.” 

“Because he was unlucky enough to 
lose the Columbian?” asked Barring- — 
ton, holding himself steady with an 
effort. 

“Oh, that might happen to any man. 
But they say worse misfortune is bound 
to come to Handsome Mac, sailors bein’ 
full of queer notions. I dunno the 
facts, but the yarn is that he double- 
crossed his mate that’s never been 
heard of since. What did you say 
your name was? You remind me of 
him a bit, though he was a fine, strap- 
pin’, two-fisted man.” 

“Edwards. Jack Edwards is my 
name,’ murmured Barrington. “T shall 
be much obliged to you, Paddy, if you 
can put me in the Hesperian. Pm not 
afraid to sail with Handsome Mac. It’s 
my first chance to get a berth, and I 
am tired of loafing.” 

“Nine o'clock to-morrow mornin’, 
then. Ill take you to the marine super- 


intendent’s office to sign the roll. Old 
Ridpath is there no more.” 
“The steamer sails at noon on 


Wednesday. I know,” said Barrington. 
“Who took Captain Ridpath’s place?” 

“Tt’s filled temporary by a jumpin’- 
jack out of Allen Hersey’s office, a 
cousin to him that learned his seafarin’ 
in one of them correspondence schools, 
so the officers say. I have no use for 
the snipe. Old Ridpath would damn 
your eyes if you tried to slip one over 
on him, but you didn’t mind, for he 
knew his business.” 
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“And so this mate of the Columbian 
- was never heard of again, Paddy ?” 

“Not after the company give him the 
bounce. Barrington was the name of 
him. I saw him a couple of times when 
he was in a hurry for sailors. There 
was no palmin’ off on him the drunken 
rakin’s of hell that miscall themselves 
able seamen nowadays. He might ha’ 
took you, Jack, for all you’re a broken- 
down sort of an apology, for he liked 
’em clean and decent: Weil, it’s the 
way. of the world. Were here to-day, 
and to-morrow we may not be anywhere 
at all.” 

“But Captain McCready Pope still 
flourishes,” said Barrington, and his 
show of feeling made Paddy cock his 
head and observe: 

“T have prejudiced you agin’ him? 
Maybe there’s nothin’ in it.” 

“T will look him over for myself. I 
have sailed with all kinds. . Pm curious 
to find out what this. Handsome Mac 
is like.” 

At noon next day a seaman who had 
signed himself as Edwards stood on 
the foredeck of the Hesperian, waiting 
to lay hold of a hawser and stow it 
away as soon as, the steam capstan 
should begin to clank. -A cloth cap was 
pulled over his eyes. His clothing had 
been picked up in a South Street slop- 
shop—blue shirt, dungaree breeches, 
leather belt. On the lofty bridge, Cap- 
tain McCready Pope walked to and fro, 
straight, ruddy, immaculate in white 
uniform, for the September day -was 
like midsummer. With a graceful 
flourish of his gold-braided cap he bade 
farewell to friends on the wharf and 
gave the order to cast off. - 

The Hesperian slowly moved away, 
her rail lined with passengers. After 
a forecastle dinner, Seaman Jack Ed- 
wards was assigned to a watch and told 
to scrub paint. The chief officer of 
the Hesperian had been an acquaintance 
in the old days,-but they had never 
sailed together. He bestowed no more 
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than a careless, impersonal glance upon 
the quiet, slouching sailor with the 
stubbled beard who saluted respectfully 
and went to the promenade deck with 


-his pail, soap, and brushes. 


Barrington’s nerves were unstrung, 
and the blood raced through his veins.. 
Already the test had brought him near 
the breaking strain. He could not be 
indifferent to the presence of Captain 
McCready Pope; it was almost impos- 
sible to beat down the insensate desire 
to kill him with whatever weapon came 
to hand. But he tried not to see him, 
he struggled to think of himself as else- 
where, and put the past from him as 
an unhappy dream. 

On the second day of the voyage he 
was again cleaning paintwork when 
Captain Pope, strolling affably among 
the passengers, halted at a group of 
chairs and made himself agreeable to 
the ladies. He paid no heed to the 
sailor who plied a brush on the side 
of the white deck house near by, and 
the sailor who was careful to turn his 
back to him. One of the ladies had 
saved a newspaper clipping to show 
the captain. She had made several voy- 
ages in his ships, conceiving an admira- 
tion for him. 

“T happened to read this not long 
ago,’ she prattled, “and I put it care- 
fully away for you, Captain Pope, al- 
though you may have seen it yourself. 
But it was published in a Boston paper, 
and possibly it escaped your notice.” 

The commander scanned it hastily, 
made no comment, and appeared to` 
read it a second time. Absently he re- 
plied: 

“I had not seen it, Mrs. Doane. I 
wonder if it is true.” 

“Oh, I hope not, but it sounds so, 
doesn’t it? So circumstantial, and 
dated from the town in which the poor 
man lived. It even quotes his mother, 
Mrs. Susan Barrington. She has given 
him up.” 

“This says that he went out from 
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New York in a small schooner called 
the Henrietta, one of the oldest in the 
coastwise trade,” mechanically repeated 
Captain Pope. “And she was lost with 
all hands in a gale off Cape Cod, in 
May?” 

“Yes, and it seems so sad and strange 
that the news should be given out after 
all these months. Why wasn’t it known 


that he was on board when the schooner - 


was wrecked? What is your explana- 
tion, Captain Pope?” 

“T am sure I can’t answer that, Mrs. 
Doane. He was mate of her, accord- 
ing to this dispatch. His name should 
have appeared in the list of those on 
board. This is the first I have heard of 
it.” 

“Perhaps he took another name,” 
suggested another woman of the group. 
“We were discussing it this morning. 
Mrs. Doane got us very much inter- 
ested. She had seen this Mr. Barring- 
ton several years ago in one of the 
older steamers when he was a junior 
` offcer. But why should he hide the 
fact that he was the mate of this little 
schooner ?” 

“You have not heard, then, the rea- 


son why he left the service of the. 


Tropical Navigation Company?” said 
Captain Pope, feigning reluctance. 

“Not a word,” cried Mrs. Doane, 
“Do tell us the story.” 

The sailor called Jack Edwards laid 
down his pail and brush, and walked 
to the rail to stand gripping an awning 
stanchion like a man seized with ver- 
tigo.. His knees knocked together, and 
he swayed from side to side. An officer 
noticed him in passing, and gruffly 
asked if he were ill or getting over a 
big drunk. 

“Til, if you please, sir,” was the half- 
whispered reply. “If you will let me 
go below this watch I can pull myself 
together.” 

“Turn in, then, and take a dose of 
quinine. It looks like chills to me.” 

As the sailor slowly made his way 


‘ing schooner. 
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forward, his step uncertain, his figure 
stooped, Captain McCready Pope 
glanced in his direction. The man’s 
voice had been unlike Barrington’s, but 
something had startled the dashing com- 
mander. He could not have defined it. 
Barrington had died at sea, and yet he 
felt afraid of Barrington, as though he 
were living and hostile and very near. 
The story which he was about to tell 
the ladies died on his lips. Against his 
will he was restrained from telling it. 
The audience noticed his sudden pre- 
occupation, and were at a loss to un- 
derstand it. His usual manner con- 
veyed the most flattering attention. 
When he spoke it was to repeat, this 
time in accents no more than audible: 

“He was lost at sea, in an old coast- 
She went down with all 
hands, in May? That would be shortly 
after he left the service.” 

“T am so sorry to have grieved you,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Doane. “I had no idea 
you were so fond of him. I should 
have remembered that he was your 
chief officer.” 

“He went in that wretched little 
schooner because he could find nothing 
else to do,” faltered Captain Pope, still 
speaking to himself. “Pardon me, Mrs. 
Doane. It did bowl me over for a 
moment. Most of us sailormen have 
mothers waiting at home. And when 
such a thing as this comes to one of 
your own shipmates < 

“There is something so noble in men’s 
friendships,” sighed Mrs. Doane. | “I 
sometimes wonder if we women are 
capable of such devoted affection for 
other women.” 

“Tf you will be good enough to ex- 
cuse me—I am needed for’ard,” said 
the captain. “May I keep the news- 
paper clipping?” 

He went to his room to sit alone 
until the dinner gong sounded a cheer- 
ful alarm. When a weak man does a 
wicked deed to win some great advan- 
tage for himself he risks incurring cer- 
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tain penalties which the sinner of a 
tougher fiber is able to escape. There 
is the matter of consequences. It an- 
gered Captain Pope that Barrington 
should have been so inconsiderate as 
to get himself drowned as a conse- 
quence of the Columbian investigation. 
He should have had a more decent re- 
gard for the feelings of others. And 
it was even more tactless of him to 
leaye a mourning mother who paraded 
herself and her affliction in print. 

It was Barrington’s own fault, this 
blundering off to sea in one of the old- 
est schooners afloat instead of chuck- 
ing it up and looking for some sort of 
a sensible position ashore. Captain* 
Pope had been almost able to persuade 
himself of his own innocence until this 
annoying revelation. Out of sight was 
out of mind with a man of his kind. 
He had become aware that officers and 
sailors shunned his ship, and he knew 
the reason why, but his armor of self- 
conceit was hard to dent, and so long 
as he held the favor of the general 
manager he cared not what the under- 
lings thought of him. 

Nevertheless, the published tidings 
of Barrington’s tragic death were awk- 
ward, excessively so. It would make 
talk among those who had followed the 
course of the Columbian affair, and 
might swing a lot of sympathy. If 
Barrington had fallen downstairs and 
broken his cursed neck, nobody would 
have given it a second thought. But 
he had managed to make a melodra- 
matic finish of it, confound him! 

Beneath the shallow surface of these 
selfish musings there ran a darker, 
stronger current of feeling. It was not 
yet fear, but something akin, an in- 
tense uneasiness that defied explanation, 
a disquieting apprehension which made 
him say to himself, with a nervous 
laugh : 

“T never took much stock in ghosts 
or in yarns of haunted ships, but— 
pshaw, that sounds like the old boy 


that shot the albatross. The sea gives 
men queer notions. When I was a 
youngster I believed that Mother 
Carey’s chickens were the souls of 
drowned sailors.” 

After dinner he joined his chief offi- 
cer, Mr. Blair, on the bridge, and stayed 
there with him until midnight for the 
sake of companionship. He felt averse 
to entertaining the ladies and even more 
reluctant to be alone. 
not rid himself of the perturbing rest- 
lessness which hecame tinged with mel- 
anchgly because he was a sentimental- 
ist. He lived over again the episodes 
of the temptation which had persuaded 
him to barter his honor in order to save 
his skin. They presented themselves 
with extraordinary insistence and in 
panoramic detail. At the time he had 
not much concerned himself with what 
might happen to Barrington as the re- 
sult of the proceedings in Captain Rid- 
path’s office. He had disliked the dead 
man from the start, had been secretly 
afraid of his stronger personality and 
greater ability, and would have tripped 
him, if possible, in the course of their 
association at sea. But this would have 
been merely to drive him out of the 
company into some other line of steam- 
ers. There would have been none of 
this damnably uncomfortable sensation 
of responsibility for his death and the 
far stranger notion that his soul had 
followed in the wake of the Hesperian 
along the old familiar track southbound. 

In the forecastle the seaman who was 
more like Barrington’s wraith than his 
ghost strove with what strength he had 
to think of anything else in the’ world 
than Captain“ McCready Pope. He 
dared not trust himself again to be 
near him, to hear his voice, is mellow 
laugh. 
discouraged, for in the first encounter 
his better self had gained the mastery. 
But the effort had been so exhausting 
that his faculties demanded a respite, 
and he asked permission of his watch 


And he could 


However, he was not utterly . 


vit Aas 
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officer to shift to night duty, pleading 
South American service and a touch of 
sun as an excuse. For the remainder 
of the run to New Orleans he was able 
to avoid the provocation of seeing Cap- 
tain Pope, but this was to evade the 
issue and flinch from the test. 

At times he was of a mind to desert 
the ship and confess himself beaten, 
condemned to wander in obliteration for 
the rest of his days, but the homing 
instinct fed the flickering flame of hope, 
and he stayed in the Hesperian for the 
round voyage. Northward her course 
sought the favoring Gulf Stream and 
the Florida coast, just as the Columbian 


had traversed it to find the reef that 


trapped her. 

Captain Pope was on the bridge more 
than usual, and his meals were sent 
up to his room, although the weather 
was singularly clear and untroubled. 
His jocund laugh was silenced, and 
his manner unaccountably irritable. 
The routine of navigation he took into 
his own hands, checking up every item 
of data, examining the dial of the pat- 
ent log, making his own allowances for 
current and slip, pricking off distances 
on the chart with rule and compasses, 
fidgeting with his binoculars as though 
eager to be the first to discern the 
coastwise landmarks. 

The chief officer, a man of his own 
selection, said to the second as they met 
in the messroom: 


“It’s natural enough for the old man ` 


to be a trifle fussy in these waters. He 
can’t help remembering the Columbian. 
But I never saw him act like this.” 
“Hé has been up in the air for the 
last week, and growing worse,” was the 
reply. “I put it down to loss of sleep 
—he is moving about in his room at 
all hours. I-had an uncle, a big, hearty 
cuss, too, who ran afoul of a streak 
of insomnia and it played the dickens 
with him. He cured himself by work- 
ing with a pick and shovel ten hours 
a day and eating three raw turnips at 
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bedtime. Here’s this skipper of ours, 
full-blooded, plenty of rich grub, and 
nothing to do.” 

“He takes good care of himself for 
all that,’ retorted the other. “Wait 
till he asks you to put on the gloves 
with him. I’d sooner be hit by a cap- 
stan bar.” 

“Well, he is losing his punch, you 
can take it from me. Step up behind 
him suddenly in the dark, say, and he 
whirls on you like a flash. Jumpy 
nerves! Something or other has got his 
goat.” 

“Then feed the goat on raw turnips,’ 
scoffed the first officer. “Why don’t 
you suggest it to him?” 

“Because it’s as much as my job is 
worth to suggest anything at all, even 
in the line of duty. He scolds like an 
old woman.” 

“Tt may be a woman at that. A lot 
of them lose their heads over him. 


> 


` You ought to thank God you're not a 


handsome man. It saves trouble.” 

“That mug of yours will never land 
you in trouble,” was the frank reply, 
and they said no more about Captain 
McCready Pope. 

That night the seaman known as Jack 
Edwards was stationed as the lookout 
in the bows of the steamer, walking his 
beat in the small, roped inclosure be- 
yond the two great anchors. His mood 
was passive. For the moment the fret 
and fever of his dual, warring exist- 
ence had ebbed, and in the lull he tried 
to see himself as he had been when last 
he passed up this same coast and 
watched the familiar lights rise from 
the velvet horizon. 

In reverie he lost himself until an- 


“other light lifted like a spar, winked, 


and brightened. Unconsciously he 
timed the periods of illumination and 
eclipse, standing like a man in a trance. 
His voice carried strongly, and the 
tones were like those of Edward Bar- 
rington as he shouted to the bridge: 
“Temple Rock, sir, on the port bow.” 
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The voice and the words were borne 
to Captain McCready Pope, and they 
seemed to thunder in his ears. They 
struck at him out of the darkness. It 
did not occur to him to associate them 
with the seaman in the bows of the 
ship. It was Barrington who had 
shouted, but Barrington was dead, and 
his bones were fathom deep. The cap- 
tain waited on tiptoe, clutching the rail 
of the bridge. The voice had not 
sounded as deep and virile as of old, 
rather as though distance had weak- 
ened it, as though it had come from 
somewhere above or beyond the ship, 
but its identity was unmistakable. 

“Did you hear that, Mr. Blair?” en- 
treated McCready Pope of his chief 
officer. “What did it say?” 

“*Temple Rock, sir, off the port 
bow.’ Nothing wrong, is there? He 
is supposed to report the lights as he 
picks them up.” 

“He is, is he? 
you are talking about? 
he been doing that?” 

“The man who sang out just then? 
Oh, he has*been with us only for this 
voyage.” 

“And you mean to say you’ve heard 
him before?” ' shakily demanded the 
captain. “This ship is haunted, and you 
knew it?” 

“I know nothing about that, sir. 
Shall I investigate?” was the soothing 
response. 

“No, stay where you are and listen. 


Who do you think 
How long has 


Look at that light yonder. Can you 
swear it is Temple Rock?” 
“Of course. You ran down the 


course yourself, Captain Pope. Shall I 
count the flash by the clock?” 

Out of the gloom came the voice for 
the second time: 

“Four bells and all’s well. Temple 
Rock bears dead ahead and burning 
bright.” = 

McCready Pope sprang to the engine- 
room indicator and sent the signal to 
stand by. His dumfounded first officer 


“19? 


begged him to explain, but his only 
answer was: 

“He is too damn sure of Temple 
Rock this time. I know his game. 
That is a false light, I tell you. I’ve 
been afraid of something like that.” 

“A false light, sir? Why, that was 
what poor Barrington claimed that you 
saw before. You are dreaming. We 
are all right.” “_ ; 

“Barrington?” cried the captain in 
accents of horror. “Who said any- 
thing about Barrington? Do you know 
his voice?” 

“No, I can’t say I recall it. We met 
casually ashore once or twice in a 
crowd. But what’s wrong with you, 
Captain Pope?” 

“Everything! We won’t steer by 
that light! If Barrington says it’s Tem- 
ple Rock he is trying to decoy me 
among the reefs and make me lose 
another ship. He couldn’t forget a 
grudge; no,-not even when he is dead. 
It’s like him, the stubborn, ugly swine! 
I have known he was after me for days, 
and I had'to keep mum. You would 
have thought me dotty. I guess I am, 
but we stand straight out to sea to- 
night.” 

“Out to sea, when we are on our 
proper course, sir?” 

“You heard me, Mr. Blair. Another 
word and PII knock you down. Half. 
speed it is, and a double lookout. 
Heave a lead. We may be in trouble 
already. If you find bottom I shall 
drop an anchor and wait for daylight. 
That is what he told me to do that - 
other time, just before he said, with 
a nasty chuckle, ‘Here goes your ship 
and your job, sir.’” 

Amazed and bewildered, Mr. Blair 
protested: 

“But you had better talk it over with 
me. Let mè call the other officers.” 

Captain McCready Pope paid no 
heed, but babbled things which had far 
better been left unsaid. The Hesperian 
swung wide and crept cautiously away 
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from the coast, the quartermaster 
swearing to himself as he spun the 
wheel..- Mr. Blair gave no order to 
swing the sounding lead, but held a 
hasty conference with his fellow offi- 
cers. The captain was in the wheel- 
house by now, talking into the engine- 
room speaking tube. 

“Its a new situation for me to han- 
dle,” the chief officer anxiously in- 
formed the others. “It may be drugs. 
Anyhow, the old man isn’t fit to carry 
this ship to New York. He may take 
it into his fool head to run clear across 
the Atlantic to get away from this spook 
that aimed to put him on the rocks. 
What do you say?” 

“It was the lookout that upset him?” 
queried the second mate.. ‘“Who’s on 
watch, anyhow? Have you been for- 
ward to see?” 

“No, not yet. I couldn’t leave the 
old man. Did any of you know Ed 
Barrington well? Could you recognize 
his voicé if you heard it?” 

“T might,” said the third mate, “but 
he was in the freight service until they 
shoved him into the Columbian, and 
we berthed at different wharves. It 


was like sailing for separate compa- 


nies.” 

“That’s the trouble with all of us,” 
slowly observed Mr. Blair. “At any 
rate, Captain McCready Pope had no 
doubt about it to-night. Ed Barring- 
ton is dead, I suppose you’ve heard. 
Foundered in a blighted little fore-and- 
after last May.” 

“Tough luck for him. But what are 
we going to do about his ghost? It is 
nonsense, of course, but the delusion 
is mighty serious to this mad skipper 
of ours.” 

“Give him a chance to get over it 
during the night,” came from the boy- 
ish fourth officer. “If he doesn’t, lock 
him in his room and you take the ship 
to port, Mr. Blair, the same as you’d 
do if he were badly hurt or washed 
overboard.” 


- out that said it. 
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From his station forward, Barring- 
ton had overheard the commotion on 
the bridge. Such a scheme of venge- 
ance as this had never been his in- 
tention. It was too subtle and indirect 
to occur to a man of his temperament. 

It astonished him, this discovery that 
unwittingly and with an invisible 
weapon he had struck his enemy down. 
It was a manifestation, not of venge- 
ance, but of inexorable justice which 
had sought and used its own instru- 
ment. It was for this, then, that he 
had been saved and brought home; nor 
was it for him to interfere and dis- 
close himself to Captain Pope as in the 
flesh and not disembodied. The sea 
ahead was clear, and he moved nearer 
the bridge, not to gloat but to listen to 
what might be said concerning one Ed- 
ward Barrington now departed this life. 
`- He forgot that a forward cargo hatch 
had been left open to lower a wind 
sail into the hold while the tropic heat 
prevailed. Intent on his errand, he took 
a careless step, stumbled, and fell 
through the cavernous opening, vanish- 
ing without sound. He struck once 
during the descent, a glancing collision 
with an iron ladder which was sufficient 
to stun him, and lay- outsprawled upon 
a tier of cotton bales. Presently the 
boatswain, spying a bank of clouds in 
the west, told the deck watch to close 
the hatch and secure it. An officer 
halted to ask him if he had seen the 
seaman on lookout duty. From the 
bridge, Captain Pope called down in 
strained, impatient accents: 

“What’s that? There is no man in 
the bow? He wasn’t there at all?” 

“Tt is a trifle mysterious, sir. No 
doubt about his being there an hour 
ago.” 

“There was nobody there,” came the 
angry exclamation. “You know what 
I mean; there was nobody there when 
I heard the voice sing out that Temple 
Rock bore ahead. It wasn’t the look- 
I knew better all the 


time. There never was a night’s work 
like this.” 

Mr. Blair sternly interposed. The 
night’s work had gone far enough. He 
dared not temporize and wait for day- 
light. Mystery or not, the steamer had 
a schedule to make, and the captain was 
more irresponsible than ever. Ed Bar- 
rington might have been a first-class 
navigator when alive, but there was no 
sane reason why his ghost should be 
permitted to command the Hesperian. 
Placing a hand upon the captain’s shoul- 
der, the chief officer said: 

“You had better turn in, sir. It 
is my watch, you know. If I need 
you I will send word to your room.” 

“You think you can take this vessel 
past Temple Rock Light, Mr. Blair?” 

“Certainly. There it is in plain 
sight.” 

“Then you can’t take charge. It 
would mean disaster. Mind your own 
business,” cried the commander. 

Mr. Blair sorrowfully shook his head. 
Captain Pope had treated him as a 
favorite. 


“This same Temple Rock has surely . 


played the mischief with you,” was his 
sympathetic comment before he ‘blew 
a summons on his silver whistle. The 
junior officers answered it with reluc- 
tance, for theirs was a painful duty. 
A scuffle and Captain McCready Pope 
no longer commanded the Hesperian. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The Hesperian made a record run 
from the Florida straits to Sandy Hook, 
and the weary Mr. Blair was thankful 
when the tugs took hold to nudge her 
alongside the wharf. He had briefly 
informed the general manager by wire- 
less that the serious disability of the 
captain had compelled him to take over 
the ship while passing Temple Rock. 
Mr. Hersey promptly reserved a pri- 
vate room in a hospital for the most 
popular master of the fleet, and he was 
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therefore surprised when Captain Pope 
walked into the office, smiling and deb- 
onair. 

“Good morning,” 
reported at once to talk the thing over. 

“Where is your chief officer?” was 
the quick interrogation. “What did he 
mean by sending me this bulletin that 
you were seriously ill? There is noth- 
ing the matter with you, is there? You 


said the latter. “I 


3? 


don’t look it.” 


“I don’t feel it,’ smoothly replied 
Captain Pope, adding, with the first 
trace of embarrassment: “The mate 
waited aboard to. get the routine re- 
ports and papers together. He wouldn’t 
let me fetch them to the office. It was 
absurd, taking all ihe business out of 
my hands.” 

“You never betas found any fault 
with Mr. Blair,” rapped out the man- 
ager. “Come, what’s it all about? “You 
don’t get drunk and you are as strong 
as an ox. ‘Serious disability’ ?” 

“T hardly know how to begin,” fal- 
tered Captain Pope, whose assurance 
was oozing. He had been trusting to 
luck and the inspiration of the moment 
to forestall his chief officer. 

“Then supposing we wait for Mr. 
Blair. Temple Rock seems to be your 
hoodoo. I thought one investigation 
would be enough.” 

“There was no accident this time, 
Mr. Hersey. I prevented it. The mate 
mistook another light for Temple Rock, 
and the rest of the officers sided with 
him. I knew better, but they turned 
on me. It was plain mutiny.” 

The florid general manager removed 
his glasses, tapped the desk with them, 
seized his telephone, laid it down, and 
blurted: 

“No use sending a hurry call for 
the mate. He will be here as soon 
as he-can. Great Scott, Captain Pope, 
is this a coincidence or a fairy story? 
Do you honestly realize what you are 
saying? It is the Barrington case all 
over again. The mate mistook another 
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light for Temple Rock? That cleared 
you once, but it couldn’t happen again. 
Is this light bewitched or are you?” 

“Its God’s truth, fantastic as it may 
sound to you,” the captain muttered 
in a half-hearted manner. 

“Thank Heaven, here comes. Mr. 
Blair,” cried the relieved Allen Hersey 
as the door flew open. “You had bet- 
ter wait in the other room, Captain 
Pope. I don’t mean it unkindly, but 
Mr. Blair being the acting master of 
the vessel = 

There was no jauntiness in the de- 
meanor of McCready Pope as he re- 
treated to sit in solitary dejection as 
a certain Edward Barrington had once 
waited in these same offices. Mr. Blair 
laid down his bundle of ship’s papers, 
hesitated, and bit his lip. He was a 
slender, unassuming man whose career 
had been rather colorless until now. 
This was his first interview with Allen 
P. Hersey, who perceived that nothing 
was to be gained by bullying him, It 
was more inexplicable than ever that an 
officer of this type should have dared 
depose Captain Pope at sea. 

“Have you prepared your story in 
writing, Mr. Blair?” kindly asked the 
manager, offering a box of cigars. 

“T can tell it in three minutes,” firmly 
answered the mate. “As for witnesses, 
you may call every deck officer and a 
dozen passengers who heard the racket 
on the bridge. He made an awful gpec- 
tacle of himself while it lasted.” 

“Why? What for? Out with it!” 

“Tt was Barrington’s ghost, that’s 
all,” said the other, with admirable 
brevity. He waited to enjoy the effect. 
It was something of an achievement to 
flabbergast Allen P. Hersey. 

“He saw Barrington’s ghost? But 
that’s pure poppycock. Who Sajggar- 
rington was dead?” 

“Lost at sea, months ago,” Mr. Blair 
impressively informed him. 

“And he, or it, and whatever you 
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call it, paid Captain Pope a visit? Talk 
common sense, Mr. Blair.” 

“I didn’t say the ghost was there, 
Mr. Hersey. The old man heard it 
calling to him.” 

“And what did it say, may I ask?” 

“It reported Temple Rock Light. 
Then the circus began. Captain Pope 
put out to sea and spouted nonsense 
to make your hair curl. It wasn’t Tèm- 
ple Rock at all, said he. The ghost 
was trying to put up a job on him.” 

“Were you able to explain it in any 
way?” 

“Tt was the seaman on lookout that 
reported the light, but when we came 
to look for him he wasn’t there at_all,” 
was the confusing admission. “Nor 
could we find hide or hair of him. For 
all I know he went overboard. Per- 
haps he was frightened out of his wits, 
if you accept the theory that Barring- 
ton’s ghost was waiting for a chance 
to get Captain Pope dead to rights when 
he passed Temple Rock.” 

“But there was no ghost, Mr. Blair. 
You know better than that. The fact 
is that Captain Pope was incapable of 
navigating the ship because of this silly 
hallucination.” 

“You can’t get away from that, Mr. 
Hersey. Ask the other witnesses.” 

“T shall have to believe you. Your 
own, conduct is proof enough. Have 
you told the other officers to come to 
the office?” 

“T held them on the ship to wait for 
word from you.”" - 

“Let them meet me here an hour 
from now. Meanwhile, I will have an- 
other chat with Captain Pope.” 

“Steam has not knocked all the super- 
stition out of our trade,” was the mate’s 
comment. 

“There is no place for it in the man- 
agement of the Tropical Navigation 
Company,” Allen P. Hersey vigorously 
asserted. 

The chief officer departed a few min- 
utes later, and Captain Pope reéntered 
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with a diffidence as unusual as it was 
significant. He stood expectant, find- 
ing nothing to say while the manager 
scrutinized him curiously. The silence 
becoming unendurable, the shipmaster 
blurted : 

“Did you take his word against 
mine?” 

“T am afraid you can’t bluff it, Cap- 
tain Pope. We took your word against 
a mate’s on another occasion. It won’t 
go this time. Ghosts are positively 
barred. If you can’t be trusted to carry 
a ship past Temple Rock, it looks like 
an insurmountable obstacle, doesn’t it ?” 

“T don’t want to take a ship past 
Temple Rock again; no, not for all 
the money her cargo would fetch,” ve- 
hemently declared the captain. “That 
finishes me for sea service, I presume, 
but my experience ought to qualify me 
for a post ashore. And there must be 
room for me somewhere in the com- 
pany.” 

“I am afraid not. The ghost story 
is a serious handicap. I shall have to 
suspend you until further notice. You 
may wait to hear what the other officers 
have to say, if you like, but I hold 
out no false hopes. I should advise 
you to look for something else to do.” 

“T shall have a hard time, Mr. Her- 
sey, with this—this story at my heels.” 

“Barrington’s story followed him, I 
imagine, Captain Pope, but you were 
not sorry to see him thrown out. I 
think you enjoyed it. Too bad you 
have to take a dose of the same medi- 
cine, but it sometimes happens that way. 
We are extremely sorry to lose you, 
but ghosts—and you don’t even -deny 
it!” 

“T wish to Heaven I could!” mur- 
mured the .luckless commander. “I 
had a premonition, a warning, call it 
whatever you like, from the moment we 
left New Orleans, even before that. It 
almost drove me frantic, this feeling 
that Barrington was waiting for me at 
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Temple Rock. I was determined to 
eucher him, to be absolutely sure of the 
light when I saw it. He called out 
to me twice.” 

“Very extraordinary,” said Mr. Her- 
“Your salary will be paid to the 
end of the month. Good morning, Cap- 
tain Pope.” 

“Kicked out—kicked out like a 
drunken stoker!” muttered the master 
of the Hesperian, his demeanor pitiably 
dazed. “By the way, do you know 
where I can find Mr. Ashley Corbin? 
He is a good friend of mine.” 

“You fancy his pull may help you 
with the company? I will give you 
his address with pleasure,” and the 
manager’s smile was odd as he ‘turned 
to the desk. “I received a letter from 
him only the other day. Here it is. 
He is at Avon Heights, a little place 
on the Jersey coast.” 

“Is his sister with him? She didn’t 
seem particularly fond of me aboard 
the Columbian.” : 

“He doesn’t mention her, but I im- 
agine he is alone, Captain Pope.” 

“Thank you. I may run down to see 
him to-day. This is a very painful sit- 
uation for me, Mr. Hersey. This man 
Barrington hated me when he was alive. 
Was I to let him wreck another ship 
for me?” 

“I am sorry for you, as sorry as you 
were fof Chief Officer Barrington,” 
was the manager’s final opinion. 

There was no answer to this, and 
McCready Pope wandered out of the 
building. As his last straw there re- 
mained the powerful influence of the 
Corbin estate. Ashley Corbin ought to 
feel a certain amount of gratitude, it 
could be construed as an obligation, 
for the stand he had taken against Bar- 
rington. There had been a tacit co- 
operation, Ashley eager to gratify a 
personal animosity, the gallant com- 
mander no less anxious to save him: 
self. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The small coast resort of Avon 
Heights was almost deserted in Sep- 
tember, and most of the hotels had 
been closed. Captain Pope’s inquiry at 
the post office uncovered the desired 
information. A young gentleman by 
the name of Corbin was living at the 
Seaview House. The town appeared 
as scarcely up to the requirements of 
a millionaire whose tastes were luxuri- 
ous, and the Seaview turned out to be 
no more than a cottage boarding house 
in need of paint. Doubtless Mr. Cor- 
bin had come hither for purposes of 
recuperation and to escape his friends. 

Rounding a corner of the piazza, the 
captain came upon Mr. Corbin himself, 
He filled a chair as though he had been 
dumped into it and lacked energy to 
detach himself. His pale face seemed 
larger and more flaccid than ever and 
indicated a settled dissatisfaction with 
the scheme of things. He looked very 
carelessly put together, in need of 
grooming, a man about town no longer 
in bloom, but somewhat gone to seed. 
This was unperceived, however, by 
Captain McCready Pope, who beheld 
the young man through a golden mist. 
Without rising, but with what passed 
for heartiness in his languid school of 
manners, Ashley saan a hand and 
exclaimed : 

“Glad to see you, old chap. How 
did you manage to run me to cover?” 
“Mr. Hersey gave me your address,” 
said the visitor, drawing up a chair. 
“And how is your health, Mr. Corbin? 

A quiet place this.” 

“T am feeling poorly, thank you. So 
Hersey told you where I was? That’s 
funny. I wrote him the other day. He 
didn’t tell you what it was about? 
Never mind. We’ll come to that later. 
How goes the wild, wet sea? I’m 
beastly sick of sitting here and looking 
at it.” 

Captain Pope was more at his ease 


are we? 
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than he had been with the general man- 
ager. This was a different man to deal 
with, no more brains than the law al- 
lowed and susceptible to flattery. 

“I should like your advice, Mr. Cor- 
bin,” said he. “You are a man of af- 
fairs, and it is generally believed that 
you are more active in the Tropical 
Navigation Company than you let the 
public know. I saw one example of 
it in my own case, when you insisted 
upon a just verdict.” 

“In trouble again, are you?” calmly 
remarked Mr. Corbin, in his eyes a 
flicker of tired amusement. ° 

“Going to sea doesn’t agree with me. 
I know when to quit. I could be more 
useful to the company in some capacity 
ashore. A good many things get by 
Mr. Hersey because he is a landsman.” 

“Want his job, do you?” drawled 
Ashley. “Modesty never did stand in 
your way. And a-word from me will 
fix it for you.” 

“You are joking, of course,” patiently 
smiled Captain Pope. “The new marine 
superintendent is not a competent man. 
His training was at a desk, not on the 
deck of a ship.” - 

“Ah, I see. What’s the matter with 
your health? Why do you want to 
chuck it up?” 

“Thanks to you, Mr. Corbin, the com- 
pany gave me another ship after my 
hard luck. But the disaster must have 
been a bigger nervous shock than I: 
realized at. the time. It still bothers 
me.’ 

“So that is it!” exclaimed Ashley, 
almost animated. “What’s the use of 
stringing you along? In the same boat, 
The Columbian affair raised 
seventeen kinds of merry Hades with 
me.” 

“But how in the world could it affect 
you, Mr. Corbin?” and the shipmaster 
was genuinely amazed. 

“And so Hersey gave you my ad- 
dress!” was the irrelevant reply. “He 
was shrewd enough to guess why you 
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wanted it. Ha, ha! It is to laugh. 
Some joker is Hersey.. Now I'll tell 
you why I wrote him. It was a touch 
for a hundred, and he turned me down. 
That man has a heart of stone. Did 
I need the money? Look at the sty 
Pm living in.” 

“But I don’t understand,” cried Mc- 
Cready Pope, who appeared more cha- 
grined than grieved. “What could have 
happened to you?” 

“Too much Barrington,’ was the 
brief but startling response. 

“Too much Barrington!” unsteadily 
repeated Captain Pope. “Did his ghost 
square accounts with you before it came 
my turn?” 

“His ghost? So that is what put 
the skids under you?” And Ashley 
laughed aloud. “You have been seeing 
things? Come, that’s too rich! No, 
Barrington didn’t have to haunt me. 
That sister of mine did the trick with- 
out any supernatural aid. I conceal 
nothing from you, my dear Captain 
Pope. You are barking up the wrong 
She was vexed with me. All 
the money belongs to her. Here I am. 
And there you have it.” 

“Miss Corbin owns the estate?” re- 
eretfully, sadly spoke the shipmaster. 

“Yes, most emphatically so. As 
handsome a man as yourself—if you 
had played your cards right—but it is 
too late now. You might have been 
willing to divide the pot with me.” 

This brutal candor staggered the cap- 
tain, who was the more polished rascal 
of the two. Waiving this delicate 
topic, he inquired: 

“But where and how did Barrington 
come into this? Is there no getting 
away from him anywhere?” 

“Apparently not.. The ghost belongs 
to you. My game is easier to elucidate. 
I bungled it—oh, frightfully—when I 
butted into that investigation. She 
found it out. And when Barrington 
was lost in that silly old schooner— 
what an ass he was to sail in it—why, 
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she threw me out. I am waiting for 
her to relent, an only brother; it was - 
a perfectly abominable thing for her to 
do. You never can tell how an emo- 
tional streak will affect a woman. I 
have written her some heartbreaking 
letters, and she has loosened up a bit 
—small remittances, enough to keep me 
buried alive down here. I may try’to 
borrow from you, Captain Pope, for 
I give you my word that I am so des- 
perate that I have actually thought of 
going to work.” 

“Tt might be the sensible course,” ad- 
vised the captain, overlooking the ques- 
tion of a loan. “I can’t fathom it, how 
Barrington ruined you, too.” 

“For one thing, my sister believed 
that you and I had deliberately tried 
to get him. And she was more or less 
in love with him, I imagine, but there 
was more to the explosion than this. 
She has a tremendously keen sense of 
justice, a sort of chronic sympathy for 
the under dog. Now try to look pleas- 
ant, Captain Pope, while I tell you the 
truth. I had reason to detest this Bar- 
rington. He knocked me down and 
hurt my feelings worse. And I felt 
a lot of admiration for you. But dur- 
ing that investigation I began to sus- 
pect that you had weakened, that Bar- 
rington was honest and you were the 
liar. It was no more than an impres- 
sion. I stood by you, for I had to get 
even with the fellow for the lump on 
my jaw.” 

“You can speak for yourself, Mr. 
Corbin,” was the. highly indignant re- 
ply. “I have the official record to vin- 
dicate me.” 

“Bosh! What’s the use of pretend- 
ing any longer?” disgustedly retorted 
Ashley. “Confound your  perjured 
soul, you and I are tarred with the 
same brush. If your hands were clean 
would you come whining to me with | 
this balderdash about Barrington’s 
ghost? I am a pretty poor imitation 
of a man, but it was no ghost that put 
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me down and out. Barrington cailed 
you a counterfeit to your face, He 
was quite right.” 

“I am trying to forget him and his 
ghost,” murmured the captain, strangely 
ignoring the insults. “I hoped you 
would feel sorry for me.” 

“I am entirely too busy feeling sorry 
for myself these days,” ejaculated Ash- 
ley. “Don’t stalk off in a huff. Spend 
the day with me. It’s foolish for us 
to quarrel and misery loves company.” 

“T am poor company,” said the pop- 
ular commander, with a plaintive sigh. 
“Tt was only this morning that I came 
ashore and had the interview with Mr. 
Hersey. He was very hasty and ab- 
rupt. I deserved better treatment. He 
suspended me indefinitely.” 

“You are a busted balloon,” was the 
unfeeling comment, and eshiiey laughed 
heartily. 


CHAPTER XV. 
When the cargo ports. of the Hes- 


perian were opened at the wharf, and — 


the stevedore’s gang swarmed into the 
holds to break out the cotton and naval 
stores, Barrington, the involuntary 
stowaway, mingled with them and left 
the ship unnoticed. He had not suf- 
fered greatly from hunger and thirst 
during his imprisonment below, for he 
had slept and drowsed in a kind of 
healing oblivion that wrought its work 
in the darkness and solitude. Although 
conscious of physical weakness, he was 
sustained by the realization that the 
blight had been mercifully removed, the 
evil weed uprooted, and that, in truth, 
he had returned from the dead. He 
was homesick, and the first desire was 
to send a telegram to his mother in 
Eppingham. Toward Captain Mc- 
Cready Pope he felt pity, the compas- 
sion of a brave man for a beaten foe. 
It seemed no longer ago than yesterday 
that he had been tramping the water 
front and steering for home in the Hen- 


He called it his ‘in memoriam. 
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rietta, and the adventures intervening 
were blurred. 
He returned to the sailors’ boarding 


‘house as the nearest haven of refuge 


and ate and drank eagerly but spar- 
ingly. The landlord asked, with 
marked curiosity : 


“How was it, Jack? You look even 


thinner than when you sailed. Sick 


again, were you? There’s something 
different—the look of your eye puzzles 
me.” 

“A bit weak in the knees, Paddy, but 
all well again, thank God!’ And the 
robust note was in his voice. “I am 
Mr. Barrington. Lend me a razor and 
you will have no doubt of it.” 

“Holy mackerel! No wonder I didn’t 
guess you before. Where did you lose. 
so much weight, and who handed you 
the welt on the lid—and, for the love 
of Mike, I can’t explain it at all, but 
if a man could ha’ swapped souls with 
somebody else z 

“That is it precisely,” said Barring- 
ton, with his frank smile, as he looked 
Paddy straight in the eye. “Even Cap- 
tain Pope didn’t know me. There will 
be no more trouble aboard the Hes- 
perian, and the sailors need not shun 
her.” 

“Only one thing could do that, Mr. 
Barrington. McCready Pope must 
have come to the end of his rope. But 
I must not pester you now. It’s too 
big for my comprehension. The best 
room in the house is yours. Have you 


the clothes for a gentleman officer? 
Can you use some cash? 


Dear, dear, 
twas one night last week that Cles- 
trom sat at the table yonder, weepin’ 
into a mug of beer and lamentin’ for 
you and wonderin’ where you had gone, 
and proudly exhibitin’ the nose of him 
which you poked to one side when he 
was quartermaster in the Columbian. 
9,99 

“T may call on you for a few dollars, 
Paddy, for I am homeward bound.” 

“Strange things have you seen and 
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done, Mr. Barrington.- No need to tell 
me that. The mark of them is on 
you.” 

No longer a derelict, the wanderer 
tarried to shave and bathe and shift 
into respectable clothing. Later in the 
day he walked, without haste, for he 
was easily fatigued, as far as the offices 
of the Tropical Navigation Company 
and asked to see Mr. Allen P. Hersey 
on a matter of some importance. He 
omitted to give his name. There had 
been changes in the clerical staff, and 
he was not recognized until the general 
manager strode out to see who this 
persistent stranger might be. He halted 
abruptly, stared in a bewildered man- 
ner, uttered a far from pious ejacula- 
tion, and solemnly shook his head. Bar- 
rington had begun to hold himself erect 
again, the slouching carriage was gone, 
and the very set of his shoulders re- 
called the alert, resolute chief officer 
of the Columbian, nor was it possible 
to mistake that mouth and chin now 
that he was clean shaven. Mr. Hersey 
was heard to whisper to himself: 

“I don’t believe in ’em. Never did. 
And they don’t wear ready-made blue 
serge clothes. A sheet is the proper 
thing.” £ 

“Not for lower Broadway,” sug- 
gested Barrington. “May I come in? 
A few minutes of your time will be a 
great favor.” 

“By all means,” said the astounded 
Allen P. Hersey as he cautiously backed 
away. “This appears to be one of my 
busy days. Shall I open the door for 
you or do you prefer to sift through 
the keyhole? Captain Pope had a cer- 
tain method in his madness. I may 
have been a trifle hasty with him.” 

“About that ghost of mine,” observed 
Barrington’ as he entered the inner 
room. “I have decided to disown it.” 

“Thank you. I am delighted,” was 
the enthusiastic reply. “I was about 
to try to strike some kind of a bargain 
with you. As a business proposition 
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you can see how it is yourself. I can’t 
afford to keep a haunted ship in the 
service. But this is joking, of course. 
You are alive, Mr. Barrington. You 
were in the Hesperian, then, during this 
last voyage?” 

“T was, and I wasn’t,’ came the 
truthful statement. “It was more like 
the poor ghost of myself with a head 
full of addled notions that went as a 
seaman in the Hesperian, Mr. Hersey. 
They were finally knocked out of me 
when I fell through a hatch or I 
whipped them to a standstill myself, I 
hardly know which.” 

“That accounts for the case of Cap- 
tain Pope,” said the manager, after a 
reflective pause. “You will be pleased 
to know, I’m sure, that he will sail 
no more for the company.” 

“T can’t feel sorry to hear it,” gravely 
replied Barrington, “although I did not 
really plan it that way. It was some- 
how planned for me.” 

“His collapse amounts to a confes- 
sion. This is my inference,” exclaimed 
Mr. Hersey. 

“Yes, it was a confession, and it ought 
to make you feel rotten,” said Barring- 
ton straight from the shoulder. “But 
I didn’t come here to discuss my own 
misfortune. I want to find Captain 
Pope. Do you expect him in?” 

“Not again to-day,” frowned the 
manager. “Why should I feel rotten? 
What do you mean?” 

“Ask yourself, sir. Ask the officers 
of the fleet or old Captain Ridpath. 
You. were afraid of Ashley Corbin and 
his money.” : 

“Er—that’s nonsense, Mr. Barring- © 
ton, but if a mistake was made is it 
too late to mend it?” 

“You can never mend it for me, Mr. 
Hersey. Serve under you again! No. 
thank you. Do you think I came here 
to beg for a job?” 

“But why bear a grudge against the 
company if I should be willing to let 
bygones be bygones?” 
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“A grudge, Mr. Hersey? It is a 
matter of self-respect. Now where can 
I find Captain Pope, if you please?” 

“He spoke of running down to Avon 
Heights to-day. You had better look 
for him there if you are in a hurry.” 

“Thank you,” said Barrington. “It 
isn’t every day that you have a call 
from a ghost.” 

“And a remarkably plain-spoken 
one,” returned the manager, whose 
pompous demeanor was notably chas- 
tened. After Barrington’s departure he 
found it difficult to focus his attention 
upon the business in hand. His emo- 
tions had been unusually stirred. This 
man who had come back from the dead 
caused him to say to himself: 

“Ghosts? We all have them, but 
we are precious careful to keep them 
to ourselves. I am glad to shove this 
one off on Captain Pope.” 

In Avon Heights there was a res- 
taurant, with a bar adjacent, which 
lived on native patronage between the 
summer seasons. In former days Ash- 
ley Corbin would have scorned to 
darken its doors, but now it was his 
club, the one place of diversion. Here 
he found a flattering deference, a trib- 
ute to fallen greatness such as the 
peasantry is wont to-pay to kings in 
exile. Whenever a remittance from 
Stella arrived he scattered largess for 
a night in the form of drinks for his 
personal court, which included the bar- 
tender, a convivial druggist, and a brief- 
less lawyer who earnestly played bil- 
liards. 

It was to this friendly retreat that he 
convoyed Captain McCready Pope and 
they cast anchor for -the afternoon. 
Not mutual fondness, but the desire 
of each to unbosom his own woes held 
them together in a lugubrious compan- 
ionship. Ashley’s humor was heavily 
sardonic at the captain’s expense, but 
the latter showed no great resentment. 
A sense of dumb wonderment made him 
appear patiently resigned to his fate. 
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He had been thrown out of his posi- 
tion, exposed as a knave, and jeered at 
as a fool all in one morning’s work, 
but even thus his cup was not quite » 
full. Was Barrington willing to call 
it quits or did he propose to haunt him 
again? Had he heard/the last of Tem- 
ple Rock? 

In such reflections as these was the 
captain darkly absorbed when a stran- 
ger to Avon Heights halted in the main 
street to get his bearings. A restaurant 
signboard caught his eye, and it oc- 
curred to him that he was hungry 
enough to enjoy a sandwich or two be- 
fore trying to find Captain Pope. The 
lunch counter was néar the wall, which 
partitioned off the bar, and as Bar- 
rington climbed aboard a tall stool in 
front of the nickeled coffee boiler he 
perceived through the doorway two per- 
sons at a small table in a recessed win- 
dow. Their heads were close together, 
and the stouter one of the pair was 
delivering himseif of a rambling mon- 
ologue, of a nature so affecting that his 
accents became husky, almost indis- 
tinct. 

Before making his presence known, 
Barrington played the eavesdropper, 
and was untroubled by scruples. This 
was the privilege of a phantom. It 
was surprising to happen upon Ashley 
Corbin in this random fashion, but there 
he was—he and McCready Pope, birds 
of a feather. 

What astounded Barrington was the 
maundering talk of Corbin, who con- 
fided to his comrade in distress: . 

“She actually called me a hero. Can 
you imagine it, old man? I don’t know 
but what I saved her life at that. It 
was a frightful risk, but I never hesi- 
tated—went to her rescue as fast as I 
could; it was even braver than it looked, 
for my heart is deucedly weak; you 
remember, don’t you, I was almost 
knocked out when the Columbian struck 
the reef. But I didn’t care; a woman 
in danger and all that; there is such 
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a thing as chivalry—you always pro- 
fessed it, Captain Pope, although I be- 
gan to suspect it was no more than 
skin-deep. You ought to sit up and 
listen to this, really. It is a story with 
a special punch for you, right in the 
solar plexus.” 

“Punch away. I can believe anything 
impossible,” grumbled the sad-eyed 


mariner. “You were a hero. Don’t 
say it again. And what then?” 
“Then we got acquainted. I was 


badly hurt, but I never let on—I was 
as plucky as they make ’em. That made 
a hit with her, too. And I liked her 
a lot. Nothing silly, you know. A 
fine-looking woman—I know a thor- 
oughbred when I see one—and I was 
so dead tired of the other kind. An 
older woman can do a chap any amount 
of good if she catches him at the 
psychological moment, and I needed 
somebody like her. You know how it 
is, and you know it jolly well, a man 
likes to be respected.” 

“I was the most popular master in 
the company’s service,” was the mourn- 
ful reflection. 

“Oh, the devil take your popularity !” 
testily cried Ashley. “I was popular, 
too, but there was a reason. On the 
other hand, there were people who re- 
spected neither of us. You are now 
getting wise to the difference. This 
was a corker of a joke on me, wasn’t 
it on ` 

“That she mistook you for a hero?” 

“Hardly that. Her name happened 
to be Mrs. Susan Barrington. She had 
a son, chief officer in a big steamer. I 
knew you would find my story enter- 
taining. Isn’t it choice? I wonder 
what she would have thought of you?” 

Barrington climbed down from his 
stool at the lunch counter and beckoned 
to attract the bartender’s notice. The 
latter was a discreet young man who 
answered the summons and asked no 
questions. Comprehending that this 


was to be a confidential interview, he - 
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escorted Barrington behind a screen 
and whispered, with a jerk of his 
thumb: 3 

“Does our fat friend belong to you? 
I seen you rubber at him. He is lost, 
strayed, or stolen, that guy. I like him, 
but it would be a kindness to lead him 
away.” 

“T want to know what he is doing 
here,” demanded Barrington. ; 

“Say, I can repeat it backward and 
forward,” the bartender exclaimed. 
“You know the kind. They don’t tell 
their troubles, they spill ’em at you. 
He had all kinds of money, not bundles, 
but bales of kale, till his sister gets 
sore on him. She sounds like some 
kind of her own, that dame. It was 
all off. He wanders into Avon Heights 
in the summertime and stays because 
he can’t move on.” 

This was news indeed, but it seemed 
improper to discuss it further and drag 
in the name of Stella Corbin. As for 
meeting Ashley and demanding to know 
more of the puzzling tale of heroism, 
this could serve no purpose at present. 
It was sufficient to have learned that, 
in some inscrutable manner, his pun- 
ishment had overtaken him, and that, 
as was true of Captain Pope, there 
could be no satisfaction in hitting a man 
when he was down. 

“T don’t care to see Mr. Corbin,” said 
Barrington, “and I am very sure he 
doesn’t want to see me. But I am anx- 
ious to get hold of the other man. His 
name is Captain Pope. I will wait for 
him outside. Please tell him that some 
one has come for him.” 

“What name?” briskly asked the bar- 
tender. . “It looks to me as if some- 
thing was coming off.” 

“There will be no trouble. If he hes- 
itates all you have to say is ‘The man 
from Temple Rock’! That will fetch 
him out all standing. He won’t dare 
refuse.” 

“The man from Temple Rock!’ 
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grinned the other. “Sure PI slip the 
word in his ear.” 

Barrington went into the street. 
There was no commotion inside, but a 
silence which held more significance. It 
lasted for several minutes. Then a 
chair scraped, very slowly, as if the 
occupant moved with reluctance, and 
the voice of Ashley Corbin was heard 
to implore: 

“Tf he has come for me, too, old 
chap, please tell him I am not at home.” 

McCready Pope walked out under 
compulsion, like one hauled at the end 
of a towline, nor did he display much 
emotion when Barrington confronted 
him. Side by side, without speech, they 
passed down the street, at the end of 
which gleamed the ocean and a thin 
line of surf. The stalwart captain re- 
sembled an automaton. At the beach 
they came to a halt, and Barrington 
said, with a touch of irony: 

“Perhaps you thought I meant to 
take you out yonder and drown you 
this time.” 

“You look real, and I brushed your 
coat just now, but I don’t know,” was 
the quiet reply. “That’s the truth; I 
don’t know. It’s the same voice I 
heard the other night aboard the Hes- 
perian, and everybody says that wasn’t 
real. I mean that it wasn’t your voice 
at all. I am in a bad way. You can’t 
make things any worse for me, whether 
you are dead or alive, Barrington.” 

“You made your own ghost, Cap- 
tain Pope. It will trouble you no more. 
That is what I came to tell you. Mr. 
Hersey gave you a short shrift, I un- 
derstand, That ends it as far as I am 
concerned. It is true, in one way, that 


I have haunted you, not as a silly spook, ` 


but as the result of what you did to 
me. It was forged link by. link, like 
a chain cable, and sooner or later it 
was bound to be hung around your neck 
and drag you under.” 

“And you worked out this clever 
trick of disguising yourself and sneak- 
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ing aboard the Hesperian?” said Mc- 
Cready Pope dully. 

“Disguised?” Barrington vehemently 
exclaimed. “I should say I was. I 
didn’t even know myself. I am coming 
to, getting back the grip I had lost, but 
do I look much like the mate that sailed 
with you in the Columbian? I worked 
out no clever trick, I tell you. I was 
led to your ship, as sure as a course 
is steered by chart and compass.” 

“There was a locomotive engineer by 
the name of John Mannigan,” mur- 
mured Captain Pope, staring at the sea. 
“T met him on that Florida key, where 
we beached our boats. That was where 
my bad luck began. He spouted some 
nonsense about things being arranged 
beforehand, one fitting into another, and 
so on. There may be something in it, 
after all. You say you didn’t haunt 
me purposely, to frighten me out of my 
wits?” > 

“My mind was not quite right at the 
time,” Barrington explained. “I had 
sent no word home after I was wrecked 
in the schooner and carried to Mon- 
tevideo. That is why you were so sure 
I was dead. It does seem to fit to- 
gether, as you say. This doesn’t give 
you back your ship, Captain Pope, but 
it lays the ghost.” 

“And you thought I had been hit 
hard enough? You did not want me 
to go crazy thrashing it over and won- 
dering if I had heard a dead man’s 
voice?” 

“That is my reason for coming here 
to find you. I was willing to lift you 
out of this hell of your own making. 
You had put me in one, so I know all 
about it.” 

“Well, I am done for as a shipmas- 
ter, Barrington, but it had to be, I sup- 
pose. What about yourself? Did Her- 
sey offer you anything?” 

“T am going home.” And the wan- 
derer added, with weighty sincerity: 
“Don’t mistake me, Captain Pope, and 
assume that my misfortunes have 
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turned me soft. You and I can never 
be friends. In one way, I am sorry 
for you, but not because you got what 
you deserved. You had your choice, 
and you made it deliberately. Go back 
to your Ashley Corbin and tell him I 
shall let him alone.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In the early summer, Susan Barring- 
ton had ceased to hope, although she 
hid her grief from the village. Stella 
Corbin had established the Carney 
family in the camp by the river, and 
Mrs. Carney took hold of her own 
destiny with so much stout-hearted 
zeal that there was little more to 
be done for them. Ashley had 
been sent into exile, and no longer 
served his sister as an excuse for tarry- 
ing in East Eppingham, but she seemed 
contented and made no other plans. 
She was oftenest seen with Susan Bar- 
rington, an intimacy which caused 
speculation and confirmed the suspi- 
cions of the postmaster’s wife. Ed- 
ward had deserted the girl and left 
her in poor circumstances. Anybody 
could see that, for she wore the plain- 
est kind of clothes and was tucked 
away in a little house in the woods, 
somewhere down the river. It was a 
pity Susan couldn’t take her in under 
her own roof. The girl wasn’t aris- 
tocratic enough, most likely. 

Some hint of this may have come to 
Stella’s ears, for she summoned her 
resolution and said to Susan: 

“You are living all alone, which is 
not good for you, and I am rattling 
around with an excellent cook in an 
otherwise empty cottage. Now if I 
should bring Martha up here with me, 
she could take care of you, too. I 
shall stay through the summer, and 
perhaps longer.” 

“But I am wretched company, my 
dear,” protested Susan. ‘“Won’t you 
be happier where you are, with a 
chance to get away from me?” 
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“No, I should like to be with you, 
if you are willing. Would it make 
the summer any more endurable to 
you? You can talk freely to me.” 

“And your brother is not coming 
back; Stella?” 

“Ashley will not be here again,” was 
the positive declaration. “He loathes 
the country. It was an experiment.” 

“And yet he seemed quite reconciled 
to his fate when I met him,” regret- 
fully observed Susan, who had vainly 
pursued the same topic on other occa- 
sions. Invariably Stella dismissed him 
with brief mention, determined that he 
should not be permitted to come be- 
tween her and Edward Barrington’s 
mother. A little more coaxing, and 
Susan’s consent was won.  Stella’s 
motives eluded her own analysis. She 
had been motherless for years, and 
craved such a relationship as this with 
a woman who inspired affection and 
gave it in return. What Stella could 
not so easily define was her feeling for 
Edward Barrington, with whom she 
could claim no more than an acquaint- 
ance. Every chance was against his 
return, and he seemed to her to have 
left his finest deeds undone, the greater 
usefulness unaccomplished. It pleased 
her fancy to picture him as rallying 
from defeat and setting his shoulder 
to new endeavors, here in Eppingham, 
where there were in reality larger op- 
portunities and difficulties more ardu- 
ous than upon a steamer’s deck. This 
had been his purpose. What could he ` 
have achieved. at home? 

The question interested Stella more 
and more as she learned to know him 
through his mother and grew more 
familiar with his native town. She 
saw reflected the character of a man 
whose very simplicity of thought and 
conduct left nothing to be distorted or 
concealed. Incidents of his boyhood 
harmonized with her own impressions 
of him. Susan told them artlessly, and 
the girl fitted them together like bits 
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of mosaic and found the pattern ad- 
mirable. But must the pattern be left 
unfinished? Dare she try her hand at 
adding something more? This was in 
her mind when she said to Susan, now 
that they were living in the same house: 

“Supposing we talked about him as 
though he were really here. What 
would he do? 
try to speak of him as living? 
alive to me.” 

“Tf he had come home in the Hen- 
rietta, do you mean?” 

“Yes. I told him I should always 
believe in him, you know. And that 
promise appeals to me as a sort of 
pledge. Faith is an empty word un- 
less one tries to prove it. I feel it very 
strongly as a sense of duty.” 

“But you are doing all you can, 
Stella, to make a lonely house seem 
brighter. Your faith shines in every 
corner of it.” . : 

“Tt ought to shine farther than that,” 
was the eager reply. “You have told 
me of some of the things he hoped to 
do when he came home. He loved the 
old wharves and the river, and he 
dreamed of reviving the shipping of the 
little town. And he had made a stand 
for decency in public affairs and he was 
interested in the village boys. The 
place needs him. I am wondering how 
I can help to bring him back.” 

“But what can one woman do?” 
sighed Susan. “It is a man’s work.” 

“One woman might be able to do 
more than you imagine, if she had suf- 
ficient faith,” replied Stella, and she 
went on to say, charmed with her own 
ingenuity: “What I mean is that per- 
haps I could find some one who had 
capital looking for investment. I have 
any amount of energy going to waste, 
and I shoutd like to be a promoter.” 

“But Eppingham is the last place in 
the world to interest people with 
money,” exclaimed the doubting Susan. 
“Tt shows a lovely spirit, Stella, to talk 
of Edward as if we were expecting 


He is 


Isn’t it easier if you 
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him every day and wanted to have the 
village ready for him, just as I have 
put my house in order.” 

Stella pressed the matter no farther, 
but privately wrote a letter to Mr- 
Bayne, the second officer of the Co- 
lumbian, asking him to come to Ep- 
pingham. He responded promptly, 
poor man, for he was still waiting for 
a berth, and the Tropical Navigation 
Company had offered him nothing bet- 
ter than a place as night watchman. 
Stella warned him that her business 
was confidential, and they met, as by 
chance, in the main street of Epping- 
ham, and walked down the river road. 
The girl’s estimate of him was sound. 
His integrity was absolute, and his abit- 
ity first class, but disappointment had 
dulled his aggressiveness. She” there- 
fore appealed to his loyalty, and kin- 
dled his enthusiasm by explaining: 

“You are presumed to have money 
of your own, Mr. Bayne, and I must 
not be discovered. Mrs. Barrington 
will welcome you as a shipmate of her 
son, and you learned of Eppingham 
through him, of course. You are really 
representing him, so far-as the village 
is concerned, and later you may use 
his name. It has not been given out 
that he was in the Henrietia with Cap- 
tain Moses Carpenter. So to the town 
he is still alive, as he is to me. He is 
presumed to be at sea. You are to do 
as you think he would have done. I 
expect you to fight for him, as though 
he were the captain and you the chief 
officer.” 

“He had no use for a man who 
couldn’t hold his end up,” said Mr. 
Bayne. 

“In the first place,” resumed Stella, 
“I wish you to investigate his idea of 
establishing a line of small vessels to. 
handle trade from this port.” 

“He once mentioned it to me, Miss 
Corbin. He was a true-blue American 
mariner, and it broke his heart to see 
our boys turn away from seafaring. 
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Power schooners, with gasoline mo- 
tors, I think he had in mind.” 

“He discussed it with Captain Car- 
penter,” said Stella, “when they were 
homeward bound. Their last letters 
were full of it. They had almost no 
capital, but their courage was splen- 
did.” 

Mr. Bayne began his inquiries cau- 
tiously, for he had learned many kinds 
of wisdom in dealing with men. He 
never showed his hand until compelled 
to. Drifting from the Eagle Hotel to 
the several stores and the post office, 
he made himself known as interested 
in coastwise Shipping in a small way. 
Was there possible profit in running 
a schooner out of Eppingham now that 
Captain Moses Carpenter had dropped 
out of the trade? The suggestion was 
received as more or less of a joke, and 
this puzzled the thoughtful Mr. Bayne. 
There was evidently more to this than 
appeared on the surface. Before re- 

_porting to Miss Corbin, he resolved to 
dive a little deeper. ? 

The wharves and the river front, 
from the dam to the lower edge of the 
village, were owned partly by John 
Markle, who was regarded as the local 
plutocrat and reputed to be worth as 
much as fifty thousand dollars, and 
partly by the town of Eppingham as 
public property. The community might 
reasonably be expected to encourage the 
development of this neglected, unsightly 
area. It should be merely a matter’ of 
purchase and lease at a fair valuation. 

Mr. Bayne also discovered that John 
Markle, as chairman of the board of 

. selectmen, carried the town government 
in his vest pocket. He was the man, 
then, to be approached at the proper 
time, but Mr. Bayne waived this while 
he turned statistician and sought to 
learn how the inhabitants earned a live- 
lihood, not only in Eppingham but also 
in the other towns within a radius of 
twenty miles. Unobtrusively he jotted 
down facts which surprised him, The 
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production of the region was extraor- 
dinarily diversified. It was famous for 
potatoes, but there were also lime, lum- 
ber, and granite, with well-kept apple 
orchards and many small shoe factories. 
During the summer the resorts of the 
Maine and New Hampshire coasts of- 
fered a golden market for vegetables, 
dairy products, and poultry. 

“Either these people are stupid, or 


_ there is a nigger in the woodpile,” med- 


itatively reflected Mr. Bayne as he 
studied his little notebook. 

It was Mrs. Henry Mitchell, saan 
ing at-him through the delivery window 
of the post office, who suggested, with 
unwonted kindliness : 

“I heard you were seen lookin’ at 
the old wharves, and there’s some talk 
that you own a vessel and think of 
doing- business here. Now don’t you 
go near John Markle. You'll get 
nothin’ whatever out of him except soft 
soap and palaver. He can talk more 
and say less than any man in Epping- 
ham County, and that includes my hus- 
band.” 

“Thank you, madam. Can you offer’ 
me any ‘sailing directions?” said the 
grateful Mr. Bayne. 

“Lawyer Nickerson is the man for 
you to see,” she snapped at him. “And 
you can tell him for me that he’s a rat. 
I’m surprised nobody told you about 
him. Thaťs like Eppingham folks, 
though—if they look wise and say 
nothin’, maybe strangers will give ’em 
credit for intelligence.” 

“And what interests does Lawyer 
Nickerson represent? The town? 
John Markle? Some heirs or other?” 

“Ask him. If he tries to wriggle, 
pin him down. You look to me like 
a plain-spoken man that has seen and 
done things.” 

The office of Leander Nickerson, at- 
torney at law, was in the brick build- 
ing of which Mr. Markle’s general 
store occupied the ground floor. 
Thither proceeded the inquisitive mari- 
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ner, and toiled up the stairs in his de- 
liberate fashion to find the human ro- 
dent. The characterization seemed un- 
fair, for the gentleman who opened the 
door resembied a terrier—wiry, bus- 
tling, assertive. The desk and chairs 
were dusty, but he had the air of one 
chronically busy, always with several 
pressing engagements ahead. He 
glanced at his watch while greeting Mr. 
Bayne, but the latter, having known 
this type on shipboard, smiled to him- 
self and could not be hurried. 

It was not so easy for the lawyer 
to appraise Mr. Bayne, who was 
habitually reserved. Bronzed, neatly 
dressed, he might have been taken for 
a well-to-do farmer or lumberman in 
town for a holiday. 

“I think I have seen you at the hotel,” 
briskly exclaimed Leander Nickerson. 
“Business or pleasure ?” 

“Business, but I am making slow 
headway,” replied the visitor. “I was 
recommended to come to you for ad- 
CES . 

“Of a legal nature? I shall be glad 
to accept a retaining fee, my dear sir. 
Consider me at your service.” 

“Not quite so fast,” quoth Mr. Bayne. 
“Perhaps you are already hitched to the 
other side of the case. I am sea lawyer 
enough to know that you can’t play 
both ends against the middle. Let me 
state a fact or two before you crack on 
sail.” 

“A seafaring man?” chirruped the 
lawyer, unrebuffed. “A rarity in Ep- 
pingham! We have recently lost one 
of our most esteemed fellow towns- 
men, Captain Moses Carpenter, the last 
of his kind. Another man from here 
is at sea, after a most unfortunate ex- 
perience, somewhat discreditable, I 
fear. His name is Barrington, a head- 
strong, meddlesome fellow as we knew 
him.” 

“Indeed? If he meddled with this 
town of yours, maybe it was because 
he couldn’t keep his hands off,” dryly 
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observed Mr. Bayne. “Now, all I ask © 


for myself is a square deal. Why has 
every one discouraged me from trying 
to get hold of a little wharf property 
and putting a vessel or two on this 
river of yours, with its eleven-foot 


channel to the sea? And where do you- 


come in?” 

The lawyer forgot to look at his 
watch, and discarded the bustling man- 
ner. 
man with more care, and concluded 
that he was easy to dispose of. There 
was no necessity for strategy or con- 
cealment. There was insolence in 
Leander’s voice as he answered: 

“Where I come in is where you get 
off, I am afraid, Mr. Bayne. If you 
have a little money to invest, and a 
couple of old schooners like the Hen- 
rietta, Eppingham is a poor place to 
locate in. It’s a dead business; nothing 
to it for a sensible man.” 

“But the river is here, and so is the 
trade,” persisted the stranger. 

“Captain Carpenter had to go to 
other ports to find cargoes, and he was 
tolerated here as a sort of tradition,” 
the lawyer carelessly replied, and he 
went on to say, with vicious emphasis : 
“Incidentally, I am the local attorney 
for the railroad. Does that convey any- 
thing to you?” 

“Tt sounds to me like ridiculous non- 
sense,” disgustedly declared Mr. Bayne. 
“A great railroad corporation go gun- 
ning for an insignificant little river 
port?” 

“A railroad wants all the business it 
can get,’ the lawyer condescended to 
explain. “Traffic diverted is revenue 
lost. Eppingham is one of—well, we'll 
say a dozen little coastwise ports in 
this territory that have forgotten they 
ever had all the water transportation 
they could use. Is the railroad anxious 
to have ’em wake up to it again? You 
are a hard-headed business man, Mr. 
Bayne. Supposing you did break in 
here and make a success of it with mod- 


He endeavored to measure his” 


t 
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ern methods, and educate these people 
into shipping by water because it’s 
cheaper ?” 

“I might be able to show them that 
they had been a crew of fools to let 
shysters like you lead them by the 
nose,” returned Mr. Bayne, whose tem- 
perature was rising. 

Leander Nickerson accepted the chal- 
lenge, and his accents were shrill as 
he declaimed : 

“You can’t get a foot of water front 
in this town. I'll lay my cards on the 
table right now and call your bluff. It 
won’t do you a mite of good to talk 
this scheme in the village and call me 
hard names. It’s no secret. The whole 
town knows, and the town don’t care. 
The railroad isn’t going to take any 
trouble to fight you. I can take care 
of you myself, without any extra help.” 

“Politics?” was the query. “Strange 
waters for me, but I am not too old 
to learn.” ; 

“Politics! Now you’re getting wise,” 
vaingloriously answered Leander, 
openly contemptuous. “I am chairman 
` of the county committee, and we run 
a nice, tight little party machine, if 

I do say so.” = 

“And this important John Markle is 
at the helm of the town government 
and you work together and swap fa- 
vors?” suggested Mr.. Bayne, who 

- showed himself an apt learner. “TI be- 
-gin to see through the hote in the mill- 
stone. The town will refuse to lease 
me a frontage for new wharves. That 
is John Markle’s edict. But why isn’t 
he willing to sell me his own prop- 
erty? Is it to oblige you and the rail- 
road ?” 

“He hopes to go to the State senate, 
and he can’t get the county vote unless 
I deliver it” boasted Leander. 

“Which leads it back to the railroad. 
A very pretty combination, Mr. Nick- 
erson. You are quite right. It is a 
poor business for an honest seafaring 
man. It will do me no good, then, to 
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see Mr. John Markle? If the town 
were to vote on this proposition of 
mine, a lease of the public water front, 
it would be turned down?” z= 
“Better call a special town meeting 
and try it, Mr. Bayne,” scoffed Lean- 
der. “Eppingham votes as it is told to 


“You are a frank man, Mr. Nicker- 
son; unusually frank. No beating 
about the bush. I understand you per- 
fectly.” 

“T can afford to be frank with you, 
Mr. Bayne. You are up against a game 
you can’t beat. Don’t try to resurrect 
a dead trade. Eppingham is all right. 
Tt doesn’t need you.” 

“A sheer waste of time?” said the 
mariner, plausibly meek. 

“For a stranger with a few dollars 
to risk, I should call it a waste of time,” 
agreed Leander, again reminded of nu- 
merous engagements. “I presume you 
will be leaving town to-day.” 

“Not before to-morrow, anyhow. I 
have taken a great fancy to Epping- 
ham.” 

“Better buy a farm, then. It’s a safer 
investment,” said the lawyer as he 
darted for the door. 

Undismayed by this interview, the 
industrious Mr. Bayne began to garner 
for his notebook the railroad rates on 
the products shipped out of the region 
and on the merchandise brought in 
from Boston and beyond. He had 
served his time in the coasting trade 
and knew, to a dollar, the cost of op- 
erating a schooner. The added expense 
of gasoline power would be saved by 
reason of the quicker voyages. And 
during many months of the year freight 
would be no longer in transit than by 
the leisurely methods of the railroad. 

Mr. Bayne also knew something ot 
warehousing. Given these people stor- 
age facilities, as Edward Barrington 
had sugg&ted, and their exports could 
be held for better prices and sent at 
the right time, instead of rushing them 
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off by rail to glutted markets. This 
was a benefit which the railroad had 
not dreamed of undertaking. 

“That is the trick,” soliloquized Mr. 
Bayne, who had become enamored of 
the vision. “Why, you couldn’t drive 
them away if they once got it through 
their heads.” 

He went to see the impatient Stella, 
and was handsomely scolded for delay- 
ing to report. She had expected him 
to take possession of the town without 
ceremony and mold it to her desire. 
Susan interposed to defend the method- 
ical mariner, gently suggesting that Ep- 
pingham folks were easier to coax than 
to drive. Stella was eager to know 
how public opinion could be aroused in 
behalf of Mr. Bayne’s project. 

“Tt can’t be done in a day,” said 
Susan. “It might have meant the la- 
bor of a lifetime for Edward. And 
our people are slow and suspicious 
when it comes to changing the estab- 
lished order of things.” - 

“There is more than one way to skin 
an eel,” hopefully remarked Mr. 
Bayne. 

“I hope you are not discouraged,” 
exclaimed Stella. 

“Not a bit of it. I shall appeal to 
the common sense of the community 
and pound away at it all summer if I 
have to.” 

As soon as the opportunity offered, a 
few days after this, he sought a private 
interview with Stella, his employer, and 
persuaded her that the use of Edward 
Barrington’s name would be advantage- 
ous. 

“He is presumed to be alive, Miss 
Corbin. And he is a native of this 
place. It will make a difference.” 

“His mother can’t persuade herself 
to announce his death. She says she 
will not wear mourning until the sum- 
mer is gone,” explained the girl. “In 
the bottom of my heart I ‘tan’t help 
expecting to see him again. What you 
are trying to do, Mr. Bayne, is not 
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yet a memorial.” Her voice was won- 
derfully soft as she continued: “I 
should like to have his name used, if 
it will help conquer the obstacles. I 
wanted to wait until we had won the- 
fight. He is not a man to be-associated 
with defeat.” 

“We need him to win,” affirnied Mr. 
Bayne. “And his mother doesn’t sus- 
pect that you are backing me?” 

“Oh, no, she hasn’t a doubt that you 
are a genuine capitalist in a small way.” 

Permission granted, he casually men- 
tioned it in the post office that his 
partner, Mr. Edward Barrington, was 
the moving spirit of his shipping en- 
terprise. No sooner had this news 
reached the ears of Mrs. Henry 
Mitchell than it traveled faster than the 
Eppingham Weekly Gazette could have 
carried it. Ed had made some money, 
or found it, and was turning out a 
good deal better than folks expected. 
The report that he had been in trouble 
was a mistake. He was interested in 
his home town, which showed the 
proper spirit, and had sent this Mr. 
Bayne to set things going. 

As reflected in the gossip of the 
street, there was a slow but perceptible 
change of opinion. But why hadn’t 
he used Ed Barrington’s name in the 
first place? Come to think of it, no- 
body had given him a chance. It was 
mostly Leander Nickerson’s fault for 
abusing him and trying to drive him 
out of town. Ina friendly way it was 
suggested to John Markle: 

“Even if you don’t like him person- 
ally, Ed Barrington is a pretty solid, 
level-headed man. What’s the use of 
standing in your own way and shutting 
him off from the river?” 

“Me do him any favors? Not on 
your life!” grunted the magnate. “If 
he wants my property he will have to 
pay my price. And if he expects to 
get town property I guess I'll have 
something to say about that, too.” 
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As the summer wore on, the attempt 
of a native son to revive the coastwise 
merchant marine of his own port at- 
tracted attention beyond Eppingham, 
and several newspapers found it a ro- 
mantic theme for discussion. The rail- 
road was none too popular throughout 
the State, and the knowledge that it op- 
posed the enterprise inspired caustic 
comment. Mr. Bayne discovered that 
ten thousand barrels of apples, as one 
item of commerce, would be marketed 
from Eppingham in the autumn, and it 
made him melancholy to think of los- 
ing them. “The impetuous Stella told 
him to go find a schooner and refit it, 
whereupon he vanished for a few days, 
vastly admiring her confidence in ulti- 
mate victory. 

The inconsistent village, which had 
hitherto turned a cold shoulder to Ed- 
ward Barrington because his energy and 
courage were uncomfortable, now be- 
` gan to regard him in the light of a 
benefactor. There was no impulsive 
indorsement, for matters had to be 
talked over with the utmost delibera- 
tion, but a few hardy souls dared to 
circulate a petition requesting the select- 
men to calla special town meeting to 
consider a lease of the public wharfage. 
This was rebellion, and. John Markle 
was righteously indignant, letting it be 
known that he thought the petition 
hasty and unwise. 

However, the document was signed 
by the lawful number of voters, and, 
by order of the selectmen, a meeting 
was called for a day in the second week 
of July. Every farmer and laborer that 
could be hired was prodigiously busy 
in the hayfields, and nothing short of 
dire calamity could have induced them 
to drive in to the town hall. The meet- 
ing lacked a. quorum, and was ad- 
journed without action. -John Markle 
kept a straight face, and announced that 
Eppingham took no real interest in Ed 
Barrington’s scheme and that it there- 
fore died by default. 
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Leander Nickerson was not so easily 
satisfied. Like an industrious terrier of 
a mongrel breed, he had been trotting 
hither and yon, barking no longer, but 
seeking a chance to bite. There was 
the Corbin girl, who boarded with Su- 
san Barrington. Her name had been 
linked with Ed’s, but the lawyer feared 
to concoct a scandal lest it might be 
traced to him. Ed Barrington had an 
awkward habit of taking justice into 
his own hands. Leander bided his time 
until Mr. Bayne returned from a mys- 
terious trip to New York and saun- 
tered down the river road in the twi- 
light. Leander followed him at a dis- 
creet distance as far as the lane that 
led into Susan  Barrington’s place. 
There he coyly seated himself upon a 
stone wall among the alder growth and 
waited until the damp air from the sea 
caused the party to retreat indoors 
from the piazza. 

Leander hoped to overhear something 
to his advantage; he scarcely knew 
what, but he had been puzzled to guess 
where Ed Barrington’s money could 
have come from, and -he particularly 
desired to know how much there was 
of it. Was his scheme worth the en- 
ergetic opposition of the railroad? Mr. 
Bayne might have met him in New 
York during this recent absence. 

It was not at all hazardous for the 
wily Leander to steal to an ambush be- 
hind the lilacs, and within a few feet 
of an open window. The results were 
at first disappointing, but the listener 
pricked up his ears when Mr. Bayne 
described, with unusual ardor, the 
handsome schooner which he had been 
able to purchase at a bargain price. 

“The tide has turned,” cried Stella. 
“And it is so’ much finer and more 
satisfactory to fight for a victory than 
to buy it. It is Edward’s name that 
counts. There will be another town 
meeting before long, I am sure, and 
John Markle will be unable to smother 
public sentiment.” 
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“To think that my son is a part of 
it, and yet apart from ity’ murmured 
Susan. “I am keeping up a deception, 
but I can’t bear to tell the truth, not 
quite yet.” 

“Not until his work is solidly begun, 
the foundations laid,’ declared Stella. 
“And then you need not say that he 
was in the Henrietta with Captain 
Moses Carpenter.” 

“No, you could not make them un- 
derstand why I had kept it to myself 
all summer. It will be enough for me 
to announce that he has been lost at 
sea.” 

Out from the shelter of the lilacs 
moved, with stealth, the slim figure of 
Leander Nickerson. He fetched a cir- 
cuit of the lawn, flitted among the ap- 
ple trees, and so gained the road along 
which he proceeded at a jog trot. Ed 
Barrington was dead, at the bottom of 
the sea. This was enough for him to 
know. 

“A flimflam game,” he said to him- 
self, his sharp features now suggesting 
the rat. “They tried to put one over 
on the village. I can’t figger it out, 
but I don’t have to, That’s plenty for 
the village to chew over. Bayne is 
Ed’s partner, is he? It’s all Ed Bar- 
rington that aims to benefit the village 
-and asks favors of ’em, is it? Calling 
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a special town meeting to ask the select- 
men to lease town property to a dead 
man.’ 

His reason for haste was that the 
Gazette, which was friendly to him and 
controlied by John Markle, appeared 
on Wednesday, and this was Tuesday 
night. If it had already gone to press, 
the forms could be opened and a new 
edition printed. Leander would write 
the article himself, merely the facts, 
and let the sensation speak for itself. 
Eppingham might draw its own infer- 
ences, the most obvious of which was 
that Bayne was a crook who had em- 
ployed a dead townsman’s reputation 
to further some shady interest of his 
own. Possibly he expected to sell stock 
in his shipping company a little later 
and leave Eppingham to whistle for its 
money. 

There were discrepancies which 
Leander was unable to reconcile to him- 
self, but they could be avoided in print. 
In his heart he knew that Mrs. Susan 
Barrington would never lend herself 
to a dishonorable trañsaction nor to a 
deception whose motives were base. He 
proposed to explode his bombshell and 
hope for damaging results.. Susan Bar- 
rington could not deny that Ed had 
been Jost in the Henrietta, and there 
you were. ` 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 


The final installment of this novel will appear in the next issue of the POPULAR, 


on sale November 20th. 


DE VERE STACPOOLE 


who wrote “THE PEARL FISHERS’? 


will begin a series of stories under the general title: 


“The Luck of Capt. Slocum” 


in the next issue of POPULAR on sale November 20th 


Letters of a Cowboy to a F riend 


By Robert V. Carr 
Author of ‘‘Love Letters of a Cowboy,” Ete. 


something about me in the pa- 
pers Bart but you dont want to 
beleave everything you read in 
the papers. You can gamble on me 
telling you the truth. You see I come 
to town and right away called on Miss 
McKim. Me and her have been cor- 
rsponding for some time as you know. 

As you know Bart I have saved some 
money and have not been professionally 
drunk for going on three years. Now 
and then a simple horn for old sakes’ 
sake but nothing serious. 

Me and Miss McKim was corrspond- 
ing backwards and forwards. Now 
and then I would call when in town but 
never could get her to go to a dance 
or nothing with me. Nice girl but high- 
headed in some respecks. For her sake 
I steered clear of the sheep dip or the 
conversation juice as they say. Wrote 
her right along Bart but she said: noth- 
ing bout no loving or marrying. I 
thought no woman could write a man 
unless she was gone on him and fig- 
gered on marrying him. A woman has 
no right to say or write a word to a 
man unless she intends to marry. A 
woman Bart ought to think a little 
but not too much for I dont beelieve 
in no woman knowing more than I do 
or as much. I want her to look up to 
me because I am a sooperior. So I 
saved up my money and come to town 
to talk serious to Miss McKim as I 
thought it was getting time for me to 
marry somebody as there is no life 
worth living unless you are married 
once in a while. You know I had $276 


Pes BART: You may see 


saved up for I showed it to you the day 
I left the ranch. And isnt that more 
than enough to get married on? 

Well I goes right straight to Miss 
McKim and I dont stop even to pass 
the time of day with the fellers I know 
in town. She is kind enough to me 
but her style lacks what the high-toned 
ones call cordjality. I never could take 
no pleasure in asking a woman to 
marry me unless she seemed sort of 
interested. But there I was and with 
all that money saved up and so I said. 
But wait Bart. There was some friend 
of hers visiting there from the east. 
He was a college professor or some 
such thing and he was a light weight if 
there ever was one. He had all gone 
to head. She introduced us and I gave 
him back his hand and I guess he went 
away and buried it. He just give his 
paw to me and I shuck it and handed 
back what was left. Well after I got 


“rid of him she and me drifted out on 


the porch and set down in a swinging 
sofy and I said 

Now Miss McKim there is no use 
for me to beat around the bush. You 
and me have been corrsponding for 
going on three years and I have saved 
up $276 and have behaved myself like 
a gentleman for going on three years. 
Now while we have not never writ no 
loving letters I see no reason why I 
should not tell you that I am here to 
ask you to marry me. I know I am 
only making forty a month but you 
make good money as a musick teacher 
and we could make a combination hard 
to beat. What say that we get married? 
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She is a pretty woman Bart but with 
a queer look in her eye. Her eye seems 
to look you over for brands and ear- 
marks. As you know she is edgecated 
to a feather edge. I will give exact 
words she threw at me. 

She said—You have been laboring 
under a great delusion. Because I have 
been kind and considerate—— Well 
I have no desire to listen to such talk 
from you. 

I said—Then you just wrote me 
them letters to fool me? 

She said—No. I have a foolish habit 
of thinking I-can be of some benefit to 
men and women.’ I have helped many 
women but an ignorant man of your 
stripe always misunderstands me. If I 
am kind to him and appear interested 
in his welfare he thinks it is a tribute 
to his wonderful masculinity. As a 
matter of fact I am or was merely sorry 
for you and wanted to help you up out 
of the mud. But I fear you are im- 
possible. 

- I said—Then you did not mean noth- 
ing by writing me them letters? 

She said—Nothing but the usual de- 
sire to help. I write other men and 
attempt to encourage them. 

I said—So that is the kind of -a 
woman you are. You write to me and 
some other feller too. I might have 
knowed there was something wrong. 

I talked straight to her Bart but 
somehow she could not see me. She 
just looked at me with a queer smile. 
I felt kind of queer. But I could not 
see. how a woman can write a man 
without not loving him. To my notion 
a woman is just as a woman. I have 
met a few in my time and they are all 
alike. 

Then I said to Miss McKim—So you 
have give me the turn-down? Well I 
have got your letters to show and you 
want to remember that you cant say 
that you turned me down for nothing 
because I have your letters to show. 

She got up and looked me up and 
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down and then said—And I thought it 
a man. 

That was all she said Bart but I did 
not care for the way she said it. 

So I left her place and come down 
town., As she had turned me down 
there was nothing to do but take my 
$276 and buy a trouble forgettery. I 
begin buying and first thing I knew I 
was back to her house. I suppose I 
had had too many drinks but I was 
back there hoping that she would 
change her mind about marrying me. 
She came out and spoke to me. 

She said—You have been a great les- 
son to me. The woman who treats 
such as you with anything but contempt 
is foolish. 

Just then her brother who has been 
studying for an army officer or some- 
thing come up and shoved in. 

Said he—Mildred is this one of your 
reforms? Why, the fool is drunk. 

Said I—You dont need to be shoving 
your beak in just because you are her 
brother. 

He said—Would you kindly inform 
me exactly how many drinks you have 
poured down your neck? Also, do you 
feel fairly sober? 

I said—That is none of your busi- 
ness, but I would just as soon tell you 
that I have been drinking but that I am 
just as good as ever I was and a whole 
lot better than you, slickhead. 

With that he danced up on his toes, 
balanced and swung. I got what he sent 
and I’ thought it was the world on the 
end of a wagon tongue. But he did not 
knock me down. 

He said to his sister Miss McKim— 
Mildred you had better go to the house. 
I will trim this up shortly. 

Miss McKim went on back in the 
house. 

He then said to me—Where do you 
want the next one? 

Said I—On the nose if you’re man 
enough to put it there. 

I be dogged Bart if he did not step 
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back and shake himself and then kah- 
spong he lands where directions said he 
would. 

Then he said—Where do you want 
the next one delivered—on the point of 
the jaw? 

I did not say nothing and I guess he 
thought I meant yes, for he began plac- 
ing himself. 
sent through what he had and I received 
it C. O. D.—Certain of Death. Then 
the last I remember was that I was 
throwed out some place. 

When I come to I see there was noth- 
ing to live for and so I went down and 
started to scattering what was left of 
my $276. I was telling the bartender 
the kind of treatment ! had been getting 
from Miss McKim and her brother 
when in walked her brother. He took 
me by the arm and led me out on the 
street. 

Said he—If you mention my sister’s 
name in a saloon I will hunt you up and 
beat- you into a thin puree. I will not 
leave anything of you that remotely re- 
sembles a human being. 

I said—Is that so? 

With that he swung on me and lifted 
me back through the swinging doors of 
the saloon. I never did see a man who 
could hit harder than that brother of 
Miss McKim’s. There was a lift to his 
fist that beat anything. As I said before 
his fist was like the world stuck on the 
end of a wagon pole and traveling a mile 
a second. 

This is all I can write for this time 
Bart but will get more to you later on. 

Your friend, CHARLIE. 


Frrenp Barr: As I said in my first 
letter I was drifting around and trying 
to get a square deal but this brother of 
Miss McKim would not let me mention 
no names. But I am not the kind to let 
no feller like him run over me and you 
know when I get hot there is something 
got to give. 

So I said to her brother after he 


When he got all fixed he 
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called me down about mentioning her 
name in a drink shop—You do not need 
to think you own the earth or that your 
sister is the only woman in the world. 

He said—The more I look at you the 
more I realize that I cannot tolerate 
your even thinking of the name Mc- 
Kim. I shall therefore render it a total 
impossibility for you to think. 

Bart he was a shifter. Like å shad- 
der he drifted. First he tapped me on 
the nose to get his distance and then 
he began as fancy a lot of work as I 
was ever in the center of. 

He would hit me on the jaw and then 
drift around back of me and knock me 
into possition again. He hated to lose 
me. He seemed afraid I would fall. 
He worked around me that way until I 
knew just as much with the front of 
my head as the back and that was less 
than nothing. 

Then he said in a faraway voice— 
Now comes the last act. I am going to 
drive my fist into your face clear to the 
wrist. Good-bye. 

Then he danced back, got himself ail 
shaped up, got his distance, and then 
took a running jump and swung at the 
same time. I must say that he got me 
as good as ever I was got. He hit me 
on the last day of the year and I did 
not come to so as to know anything till 
New Year’s night. When I did come 
to I found I had been jailed and was 
in for 30 days for fighting. 

I will leave it to you Bart if I did 
any fighting. I never did no fighting. 
But here I am in jail and no bail money. 

If you would pass the hat around to 
the outfit and raise my bail money ! 
would certainly appreacite the kindness. 
Still I suppose there is no rush. I am 
broke and if I get out of jail that 
brother of Miss McKim’s will only get 
hot about something. But I wrote her 
a letter and said 

Dear Miss McKim: I am in jail be- 
cause your brother and me fought on 
account of him taking exceptions to my 
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speaking your name. I am writing you. 


to let you know that I think you have 
not treated me right. You should never 
have written me no letters unless you 
meant to marry me. A woman and a 
man cannot write no letters nor be 
friends unless they get married and 
when they get married the woman’s 
place is in the home unless she can earn 
money ‘and if she earns money that 
money belongs to her husband by law. 
But had you married me I would have 
let you kept enough of your own money 
to buy clothes. 

Your brother has hit me several times 
without cause and I want to say that 
I am glad I did not marry into your 
family as they are all crooked and want 
to be murderers. Yours truly, 

Cuas. BLUNK. 

You can see that I write straight 
when I mean business Bart, and after 
she got my letter that brother of hers 
come down and got me out of jail. 

He said—I have secured your free- 
dom that I might have the opportunity 
to work you over once more. 

We was in a quiet place and I made a 
pass at him but missed. 

He laughed like a man who had some- 
thing he wanted to save to look at. 

Said he—Do that again and maybe I 
can work up some real interest. 

I made another pass at him. I missed. 

Then he went to work. First he 
tapped me in the old way on the nose 
to get his distance and then he worked 
around even on all sides like a woman 
working a pie crust. Then when he 
was thoroughly satisfied that he had 
everything all shaped up he shook him- 
self, gathered, rose and come down on 
a slant with his fist in front of him. 

The last I remember was that he said 
—Never again mention, think, breathe 
or inhale the name of McKim. 

I will tell you what happened in my 
next letter. Yours as a friend, 

CHARLIE. 
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Dear Frienp Bart: When I come 
to after my second fight with her 
brother I was in a hospital and I found 
later that he was paying all expense. 
As soon as I begun to. get better he 
called and brought me some cigarettes. 

Said he—Aside from your ideas con- 
cerning women which are those of a 
mere animal—an animal with hooves— 
I am beginning to like you. True, you 
are a little doughy, but I like to hit you 
just the same. You represent to me 
total ignorance. You will never know 
when to do the right thing, you will 
never know when to say the right thing, 
you will never realize that you are a 
fool. Therefore it is a pleasure to hit 
you. 

I said—I am glad you feel that way 
about it, but I do not figger on changing 
my ways to suit you or your sister. 

He said—That is it. Keep on talk- 
ing about my sister. All you have to 
do is mention her. What hurts me is 
that you are in no condition now to be 
whipped. I should have saved you. 


- The trouble with me is that I go to 


extremes. There was no necessity for- 
me whipping you entirely. I should 
have saved some of you for to-day. 
But you will soon be well. That is 
something to be thankful for. 

I did not say nothing, as I was be- 
ginning to get kind of tired of him. 
You know how it is Bart. After a 
while you get tired of a feller. But 
enough for this time. Your true friend, 

CHARLIE. 


Dear FRIEND Bart: When I got out 
of the hospital, Miss McKim’s brother 
was right there to pay all expenses and 
give me some money besides. So I 
went down into a saloon and had a 
drink or two and told the bartender 
what kind of a deal Miss McKim had 
give me and that I had letters to prove 
it. 

The bartender said—The less you say 
about the McKim girl the better, for 
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that brother of hers is the kind that will 
get you and no mistake. He has one- 
of them cold blue eyes that brother of 
hers has and you can take it from me 
ther is death in one of them cold blue 
eyes. Besides if a man had whipped 
me into jail and the hospital I would 
have sense enough to know it was time 
to quit working my jaw. 

I said—But that Miss McKim 

Just then in come her brother. 

He walked back to a pool table and 
laid off his coat and vest. Then he 
rolled up his shirt sleeves and come up 
to me and looked at me. I could see 
that the bartender was right about them 
cold blue eyes. Her brother’s eye was 
as cold as the barrel of a new gun. I 
see there was no use to make a pass 
at him and so I stood. 

Said her brother—Being an idiot you 
cannot help talking. But perhaps I can 
dent your memory so that you will not 
mention a certain name in a saloon. 
This is the third time, and I shall use 
the twisting blows. Heretofore I have 
used straight blows. I shall now strike 
and twist. With each twist please re- 
member that you are not to remotely 
consider a proposition that approaches 
within miles of the name of McKim. 

Then as usual he tapped me on the 
nose to get his distance, but he did not 
twist that first one. 

Then he shifted to the right of me 
and slung in one and twisted it and he 
reached me. I never had anything hurt 
me so much in my life. I felt my mem- 
ory get the words down about never 
again saying anything concerning a Mc- 
Kim or anything that had McKim in it. 
About that time he shifted to the left, 
struck and twisted. Memory got busy 
that trip. Then he danced around in 
front and twisted in one just left of the 
corner of my mouth. Then he faded 
back, placed himself and hit me on the 
right vest pocket. Right then I made a 
promise to myself to never again think 
of anything that had the name McKim 
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in it. I could not breath and I could 
not stop breathing. He looked at me 
and said 

I could put you out but I guess I will 
let you think it over. 

He went and put on his coat and vest 
and left me with two men holding me 
up. 
Bart I could not go forwards or back- 
wards. I was done. 

I thought I would say something but 
up come memory and I did not say 
nothing concerning anything that had 
passed between me and the near relation 
of a certain man I have been writing 
you about. 

When I get so I can be about I will 
come back to the ranch. I am not a 
man that some town folks can under- 
stand. Your true friend, 


CHARLIE. 


Dear Bart: A certain man who you 
may know by me writing about- him in 
my last letter took me to the edge of 
town yesterday morning and asked me 
if my memory was in working order. 

Said he—It is a terrible thing to have 
a poor memory. The reason that some 
men are gentlemen and others are mon- 
keys is that a monkey has a poor mem- 
ory. You are not a monkey. You may 
be the missing link but you are not a 
monkey for you can vote. But how 
about your memory? 

I said—Mister, my memory is in first- 
class shape. I remember all you told 
me and I see no call for any more les- 
sons in remembering things. 

He come up close and hung over me 
and said—Just try some of your old 
forgetful ways so that I can have some 
excuse for going over you again. I 
have never met an alleged man I loved 
to knock out better than you. If you 
were a snare drum I would take lessons 
in beating you. Give me some excuse. 
You are going away and I shall doubt- 
less never have another chance to knock 
the everlasting daylights out of you. 
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Say something that will give me an 
excuse. 

With that I looked him right in the 
eye and said—I- will not say nothing 
for I know what you are after and you 
are not going to get no chance. I will 
not say nothing. 

With that he walked away as disap- 
pointed a man as I ever see. He had 
got himself all fixed to enjoy giving 
me a licking for old times’ sake and I 
fooled him. 

After all is said and done your old 
friend Charlie is a smart one. 

But I am coming back to the ranch 
where I will be understood and you can 
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look for me any day now as I am 
headed toward the Half-way house. 
But Bart dont never have nothing to do 
with no woman whd wants to reform 
you or who has a brother with one of 
them cold blue eyes, for them fellers 
with a cold blue eye would rather fight 
than eat a meal of vittles. 

I know. I have fought one of them 
kind I mention. I know. It takes a 
fighter like me to know and you bet 
I know. Your friend, CHARLIE. 

P. S—I cannot call no names, but 
when I meet you and come to her or 
her brother’s name I will whistle it. He 
had not ought to care if I whistle it. 


ay 


LARRY PUTS ONE OVER 


THERE is in the national capital a brilliant and distinguished journalist who 

once or twice a year takes a little too much to drink. In this story he will 
be known as Larry. One morning, shortly after midnight, George Edmunds, 
also a distinguished journalist, and, moreover, a tall and intelligent man, was 
in the National Press Club when Larry called him on the telephone, and said, in 
a thick and muffled voice: 

“The capitol has been blown up. I wish you’d get the story and rush it 
to the wire for my paper. The building was blown to pieces by a bomb—big 
story—rush it?’ 

This was too much for George’s sense of humor. He went back to a group 
of his friends and told the story, making the comment: 

“Another one of Larry’s drunken tips.” 

Parker R. Anderson, who represents the Greensboro, North Carolina, News 
in a most distinguished manner, had hysterics to such an extent that two of his 
friends had to help him from the floor, to which he had fallen, laughing help- 
lessly. When he had wiped the tears from his eyes and caressed his aching sides, 
he said to George: 

“Pm going home. If you'll ride up with me, PH take you along in my car.” 

George refused the offer. 

The next morning, Anderson came down to breakfast in his boarding house. 
As he entered the dining room, one of the dear old ladies who populated the 

“place commented to him: 

“Big news in the paper this morning.” 

“It’s interesting to you,” chimed in another, “because it was discovered by 
a North Carolinian. It will make a good story for you.” 

“Well, what is it?” asked Anderson. 

“The capitol was blown up last night by a bomb,” said the dear old lady. 

Anderson had neither hysterics nor breakfast that morning. 


OOK around you on all sides, and 
you will see all sorts and condi- 
tions of people hard at work at the 
same game—making money. Many of 
us are such poor players at this game 
that we affect to be working for some- 
thing else—for art, for fame, or just to 
de the world some good. Some few are 
sincere in this. Others affect to despise 
the winners at the game, but give them 
a chance to make a million, and see what 
happens. Ministers who preach the re- 
ligion of poverty and self-denial become 
the victim of get-rich-quick schemers. 
into wiid 


Sweet old ladies are drawn 


speculation. Statesmen who denounce 
the pursuit of wealth grab it whenever 
they can. One man in New York has 
been denouncing Wall Street speculation 
far and wide for years, yet when the list 
of stockholders in a concern which has 
been the biggest gamble in years is pub- 
lished, he turns out to be a big stock- 
holder, and one of the greatest benefici- 
aries of the thing he denounced. No 
doubt he was sincere in his speeches, but 
he is like almost anybody else. Few, 
indeed, will commit a crime for money, 
but it is astonishing what changes of 
heart and opinion will occur in those be- 
fore whom the money bag is dangled. 
Men pile up more than they or their d2- 
scendants will ever use, and yet when 
one such decides to share some of his 


profits with his employees his case is so 


unprecedented that he is hailed by some 
as a madman and by others as a saint. 
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E is a depressing thing, and yet per- 


haps some day a historian looking 
back will explain to others its causes, 
and show the part that it played in the 
evolution of mankind. Doubtless an in- 
grained fear of poverty and starvation 
has been bred in the bone and blood of 
humanity for many years, and is still 
lurking, a hidden but potent agent, under 
the conscious thought of many of us. 
Then, too, of course, money is a great 
help in all sorts of ways. Some people 
think we could get along without it, but 
there is no chance at present. Money is 
really crystallized or stored-up labor, 
which can be liberated for us when we 
want to use it. A bank is a storage bat- 
tery charged with the energy of many 
human dynamos. If you have a bank 


deposit of five hundred dollars, you 
have at your beck and call, to be used 
when and how you will, the labor of one 
unskilled able-bodied man for a whole 
You can make him do foolish 


things for you. You can change that de- 


year. 


posit for the energy of fifty-two men for 
one week if you want. You can have 
it transmuted into any form you please. 
You remember Aladdin and his lamp, 
and how the enchanter, knowing its 


power, was so anxious to get his hands 
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on it that he offered new lamps for 
old through all the streets of Cathay. 
The modern enchanter knows that the 
power of the genii is stored up in the 
yellow bank notes, and the more you 
have of them the greater army you, have 
to perform your miracles. People won't 
be so crazy about it some day. Some 
day they will be more philosophical, and 
realize that the power to perform mira- 
cles is not desirable for the individual. 
But that day is not yet come, and we, 
living in the world to-day, are a part of 
it, and can’t help it, so the game of get- 
ing money still remains as the greatest 
of all our indoor and outdoor sports. 


gd 


HE biographies of millionaires are 

disappointing. They never really 
tell you how it’s done. In one chapter 
he was a poor boy working in a grocery 
store for seven dollars a week, and in 
the next he suddenly appears as the 
owner of an oil well or the president of 
Is it that 


they won't tell, or that they really don’t 


a bank. How does it happen? 
know themselves? The complete novel 
which opens the next issue of THE 
PopuLAR is a sporting story, all about 
the great sport of piling up a fortune. 


’ 


The title is “Behind the Screen,” and it 
takes you behind the screen in a double 
sense, for the fortune in this case is 
made in the moving-picture business. 


There are no gaps in this story, no un- 


You have the satis- 
faction of seeing just how he does it, 
and how hard the others try to “do” 
him. This young man loses one fortune, 


explained things. 


and then on a shoe string starts in on an 
entirely new business to win another. 
You have read of the great fortunes in 
the moving-picture business, and per- 
haps you have seen advertisements of 
stock for sale in various companies. In 
this story you will learn something about 
the business from the inside. It isn’t 
the romance of the actor or actress, but 
the keener, faster game of the man be- 
hind who hires them. It was written by 
Foxhall Williams, and is the best thing 
he has yet done for THE POPULAR. 
9 a 


NER the next issue sees the open- 

ing of a new series of short stories, 
more or less connected, by H. de Vere 
Stacpoole, who wrote “The Pearl Fish- 
ers.” That ought to be enough, but we 
cannot help saying that these are won- 
derful stories. There are also a collec- 
tion of the best short stories you have 
ever read. Wilbur Hall, Ritchie, Niven; 
Inglis, Cullen, Paine, and Witwer all 
helped to make the next number a really 
notable one. Speaking of money, for 
fifteen cents you can get a whole lot of 
stored-up energy, sunshine, and romance 
two weeks from now at any news stand. 
You know what to ask for, and it’s bet- 
ter always to order in advance. So do it 


now. 
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$150.00 per Complete, 
carat. $8.75 


sos 
i $04—Solid gold 
Festoon la- / 
valliere 4% 
dias. Compl. 


Examination 
vs Here’s the 


Plan. Select 
any article 


dq r 
je log or from this 
page. We ship 
your selection 


popular Basch | 1{-carat diamond 
Compl,, $19.75 
e from our cata- | 
S11—Man s cluster 
ring, 21 blue white 


allows full 
price in ex- 
change at 
any time. 
Contains 
writtenstate- 
mentof carat 
weight, qual- 
ity and value 
of the dia- 
mond. “See 


that your 
diamond is 
Basch guar- 
anteed.” 


Beautiful 
Basch; 


De Luxe 
Diamond 
iBook; 
FREE! 


We will 


for your free in- 
me spection — en- 
*tirely at our sos 
expense and | -carat dia, 
risk—without it | each Compl, 
obligating you $65.50 white diamonds. 
>e in any way. We Special price 

invite you to | S09— Cal Cameo compl..$17.50 

examine and % ring. 2 diamonds. S13 


compare our | rane 
goods witha L ompa $45.09 Ke. dia. acetate 


şs Out it costing 
Ca? $16 Solid gold filled 


you one cent. | S10 
diamond sét knife. 


dias. Special price 
compl... ... $48.75 


s 
Ladies’ cluster 
ring, 7 blue 


If you don’t say 
that the article 
we send you is | 


[Genuine 
cultured 


gold, 


wethe greatest (pearl. 1 E con Mui S15 T blade. 1 file, Gùar- | forward you 
diamond fet cuff links Dat 3 A 5 . Gùa k 3 
value you have ie SI x Special price, Solid gold dia, set tie clasp. anteed. Special price postpaid, a 
ev ox sean; Í 315 do $1.75 per pair Special price compl., $1.00 complete ....$1.75 Dor of oo 
simply return i ° eautifu 4 
of at our expense. L- SD I Seta” OLN RRL LE NST RE ct etradeno E DES ai costly book +» 


THE POPULAR NEW FRIENDSHIP BRACELET 


upon receipt of your name and address. It is 
complete, valuable and authoritative, and you af 
will find ita helpful guide to select Christmas „O, 
Gifts, and gifts for all other occasions. Con- 
tains facts written by life-long experts re) S 
which enable you to buy oneg oO Ss 
ry $ S 
and jewelry safely and intelligently. Of 


Start your sisters, girl friends, 


c 
relatives, etc ith a friendship acne 
>e bracelet.” Sold Sterling Silver TESA) ii iS Thousands of illustrations, of dia- ° 
jè links only lhc each (Retail a — N 5 o . 
value 25). Black silk vel- it i, monds, watches, platinum and es eo 
vet ban ree with eac! jew ily ey 
link you buy for your dif- gold jewelry, silverware, cut (0) x .* 2 
ferent friends. The links glass, etc:, all priced to you at os & T . 
Eare coe “Elves remarkably low figures. See @ 44, sem kanes 
a h - ~ x: A ` 
er ough linke to encircle this book before making As . ’ 
the wrist; then send ns 7 miy i . A 
the compite set of links your purchase—you will 4 í 3 : 
and we connect them with appreciate ourmoney- fs 2 - 
+ Sterling Silver w teners = ri i, S, i a > e 
Wi? for 25 cents. The Friendship saving prices, Mail © oe F . . c2 
Bracelet ia then complete and ò ra a Gi 


coupon or write us e $ 


makes a very attractive perma- a letter or post- 


r A 9 st A J 

nent piece of jewelry. Mailing LS . . <a w NY 
charges prepaid. "Remit in any form card for your WA < a j w R KO 3 
= ¢ convenient to you. free copy, now! P @ ae . p 


L. BASCH & CO. 96. ee 
4 State i ue Sa CHICAGO, U. S. A. 7 oer . X. 
Ss Ss ee es E eo io 
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The Goal of Cigarette Pe 


for men who prefer to roll their own cigarettes, can only be 
attained with Riz La Croix “papers.” Because the supreme 
Quality of these world-famous cigarette papers insures absolute 
smoke-satisfaction at all times and on all occasions. 


RIZ LA* 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Give the best results with any tobacco. 
Smooth, round, firm cigarettes that 
hold their shape—rolled in a 
few seconds without bother 
or fuss. 

The extreme thinness and 
lightness of Riz LaCroix make 
cigarette rolling easy—a real 
pleasure. You get the pure 
flavor of the tobacco—no “paper 
taste” in the smoke — because 
combustion is perfect. 

Naturally adhesive, because 
made of best flax-linen —a pure 
vegetable product. 


MEAP LE a PF 


MP 
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5° 


oF ~ 
FREE 

Two interest- 

ing, illustrated Book- 
lets — one about RIZ LA 
CROIX Cigarette Papers, the other 
showing how to “Roll Your Own” 
cigarettes — sent anywhere in U. S. on re- 
quest, Address The American Tobacco Company, 
Room 1183, 484 Broome Street, N. Y. 
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You Both if 
Anything 
Happens 
To Me 


And as he said those words he knew 
that from that time on, neither of 
them would have to worry any more. 
They had both read the Ætna advertising and had both known that accidents 


are so common in the United States that no man is safe. 


They had both 


known that one man in every seven is accidentally killed or injured each 
year, and they both know now that if he is hurt there is provided an income 


for him and an income for her. 


© AETNACIZE © 


It costs them only 3 cents a day. And 
that is all it will cost you-if you are in a 
“Preferred” occupation. 3 cents a day 
brings $1,250 to $3,250 in case of death by 
accident; $5 to $10 weekly income for dis- 
ability due to accidental injuries, plus $1,000 
to $3,000 for loss of two limbs or eyes, or 
the income plus $500 to $1,500 for loss of 
one hand, foot or eye; or $250 for death 
from any cause. You can make these 
amounts as much larger as you like by pay- 
ing more than three cents daily. 


($50 added to above payments for death 
if you insure while under 40 years of 
age.) 

This man made his wife and child 
safe. He made himself safe. You 
can do the same, if you do it 
now. Don’t wait until the ac- 
cident does come, Then it 
will be too late. 

Pa 


Send the Coupon to- Z TDA 
day. r e 


ÆTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Drawer 1341 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health 


and Liability Insurance 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines 


An Ætna Agent has a national advertising 
campaign working for Aim all the time 


a? 
Baas talon 
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Twenty Books Every 
Man Should Read 


The Red Lottery Ticket. By Fortune Du Boisgobey ..........Magnet No: 31. 10c. 
Other People’s Money. By Emile Gaboriau:...0..............0. Magnet No. 221. 10c. 
Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stevenson. ......2........-05 Select No. 58. toc. 
Dead Man’s Rock. By “Q” (A. T. Quiller-Couch) ..............Select No. 60. roc. 
‘FhealIron: Pirate. By Max, Pemberton .i.2..0%0.-cee0see+s 00. oes Select: NO. 68.) TOC 
The Last Days of Pompeii. By Sir Bulwer Lytton ............Select No. 69. 10c. 
Plain Tales From the Hills. By Rudyard Kipling .............. Select No. 72. 10c. 
Shr 4 Dyn Pin dete ELA OPA 252s nab catalan e e ae ce Male « oeleisle tls beens a DEIO NONS 7S. SOs 
The Frozen Pirate. By W. Clark Russell ....................Select No, 132. roc. 
The Three Musketeers. By Alexandre Dumas ................ Select No. 37. 10. 
The Ape and the Diamond. By Richard Marsh ...........New Eagle No. 585. 15¢. 
Master of Men. By E. Phillips Oppenheim ............... New Eagle No. 641. 15¢. 
Ridgeway of Montana. By William MacLeod Raine ........ New Eagle No. 710.. 15c. 
WARD. oe Ye NEATIMICE DLAC oa ar a ctw earch la wie Elaona aerate 6 New Eagle No. 843. 15c. 
Mr. Marx’s Secret. By E. Phillips Oppenheim |.......... New Eagle No. 703. 15c. 
Cloak and Sword. By Amedee Achard ..................New Romance No. 1. 15¢. 
Buffalo Bill and the Wanderers. By Howard W. Erwin....... Far West No. 150. 15c. 
Jim Dexter, Cattleman. By William Wallace Cook ....New Fiction No. -16. 15c. 
The House Across the Street. By Nicholas Carter ....New Magnet No. 814. 15c. 
The Angel of Death. By Nicholas Carter .............. New Magnet No. 798. 15¢. 


Postage paid on the Set, otherwise add four cents per copy to cover postage 


Complete List of S. & S. Novels sent anywhere upon request 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK . 
85 SEVENTH AVENUE 
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YOu Sary- 
“IT WILL’ 


ou have ambition. 


your-teeth determination to say, “I will.” 


What you need zow is the grit- 


“I will get 


out of the rut; I wz//learn more; I wz// earn more; I w#// 
give my wife and family the things they eed and want.” 


Man, when you make up your mind to be we// paid, to 


be a success, no power on earth can keep you down. 


All 


that you need 1s training. Yes, training; but it’s training 
that you can easily master, no matter where you are, 


who you are or what you know. 


If you can read and write, the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools will do 
the rest. The I. C. S. is an educational 
institution of world-wide fame. It has 
helped thousands and thousands of men in 
your very circumstances to “‘get up,’ to 
hold good jobs, to make good money. 


Lift up your head, throw out your chest 
and say, “I will.” Now, prove your met- 
tle by marking and mailing the coupon on 
this page zow. You can’t delay—you must 
decide now. Before turning this page— 
say, again, “I will’’—and mean it. A two- 
cent stamp to mail this coupon—a small 
investment, but the beginning of a new life 
for you. Isn’t it worth it? Then, mail 


the coupon NOW. 


Í INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 855 SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without further obligation on my part, how | 
| I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 
ELEOTRICAL ENGINEERING []ADVERTISING 


Electric Lighting 
Electric Railways 
Electric Wiring 


Window Trimming 

Show Card Writing | 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Telephone Expert ILLUSTRATING 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEERING [|DESIGNING 

Mechanical Drafting | |BOOKKEEPING 

Stenography and Typewriting | 


Shop Practice 
Gas Engines 
OIVIL ENGINEERING 


Higher Accounting 
Railway Accounting 
Commercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH FOR EV'YONE 
Teachers Course 


Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN AND SUPT. 


| Metal Mining 
l 
| 


STATIONARY ENGINEERING nglish Branches 


E 
Marine Engineering CIVIL SERVICE 


| JARCHITECTURE Railway Mail Clerk 
| [Building Contractor | [AGRICULTURE 
|_|Architectural Drafting POULTRY 
Concrete Engineering |_|Textile Manufacturing | 
Structural Engineering |_| Navigation Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING |_|Ohemistry Jerman I 
Hsheet Metal Worker |_JAUTO RUNNING French 
SSALESMANSHIP _JMotor Boat Running talian 


Name. Fan Moia 


PresentOccupation— EAE eS | 


| Street and No. = m= | 
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ANOTHER STRIKING NOVEL 


When Ainslee’s does print a serial it 
is a novel of unusual appeals We 
have just found another. 


“The Daughter Pays” 


By MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


You will have the first large section 
of this compelling novel in Ainslee’s 
for December. 

The same issue contains a complete 


novelette by Andrew Soutar, and 
many crisp, entertaining short stories. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Many requests have been received for back numbers 
containing Albert Payson Terhune’s fascinating ‘Stories 
of the Super-Women.’’ While they last the magazines 
containing the nineteen of these stories already pub- 
lished will be furnished for two dollars the set. Address: 
Ainslee’s Magazine, 15th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. City. 


In the December number Mr. Ter- 
hune writes of “Madame de Monte- 
span, the Wild-Cat Heartbreaker.” 


AINSLEE’S for DECEMBER 


On sale November 13th 
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*‘Distance is no barrier to fair 
dealing; it’s no check upon hue 
man honesty, human sympathy 
/ or human needs.’’ 


Therefore, you should write for our 
Big Free Catalog at once, for no matter where 
you live, you are invited to open acharge account 
Í il with HARRIS-GOAR CO. Whether it be Watches, 
3 \ Diamonds or Jewelry—Fine Cut Glass, Sterling or 

| 


1847 Rogers Bros, Silverware, Clothing, Musical Instru. 
ments, Sewing Machines, Leather Goods, Guns or Bicycles, 
| | yeu can get it hereon easy payments and at money-saving prices. 


| Special For Early suyers $422 


f. 
e 25 YEAR GOLD-ENAMEL AND 
ý Genuine 1 7i Jewel Elgin MONOGRAM CASES. 
j You’ll want this wonderful bargain. It’s made to prove to you that the great 

/ volume of our business in all parts of the country, enables us to do better by you 
Å than any other Watch or Diamond House in the world. We don’t need the money. 
That’s why we make such liberal terms and give you all the credit you want, and 

add this—the most marvelous watch offer ever made, Think of it! 17 
\ Ruby and Sapphire Jewels—a genuine 17 Jewel Elgin. Standard of the World. 
i} Endorsed by Government and Railway Officials, Factory tested to the second. 
*} finely finished and fitted in a superb, plain 

polished or hand-engraved 25-year Gold case, $ 
and you'll never miss the money. We send onth 


this watch on the astounding terms of only 


y NEW MODELS 


Now Ready! Exclusive Designs 


Richly Enameled, Original, Exclusive Engrav- 
ings, Just Out! In our New Catalog only, will you find 
the beautiful New Model “‘Classic,’” The New ““Universal,” 
The New “‘California,”” The New “Diamonett,” The New 
“Satin,” The New “Sunshine,” The New “Double Circle” 
—all marvelously beautiful. And when you see the cases 
themselves, you’ llagree that no illustration or printed page, 
can adequately convey the full splendor of these magnifi- 


Kansas City Bank 
Presidents Endorse 
HARRIS-GOAR CO. 


We take very great pleasure 
in recommending the Harris- 
Goar Jewelry Co., to the busi- 
ness public. The company has 
large financial resources with 
patrons everywhere through- 
out the United States. Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Goar are well 


cient models. They are gorgeous in design and execution, and favorably known as men 
They convey to the eye that degree of joy and satisfaction, opasna and business integ- 
made possible only by their richness of quality, gold shadings, Ante ai HA ar lak Ura 
enamelings, and the artist’s touch, They have no lines that of the piblies p Signed 


you would remove. They lack none that you wouldadd. They 
/ instantly command your unstinted admiration. They carry 
their own evidence of superb quality and in the rigid gold 
assay test, stand in a class by themselves, 

m es 


A Million Catalogs HARRIS-GOAR CO. 
: FOR YOU! : Dept. 1789 


Send Your Name on This Free Coupon KANSAS CITY, mo. 

for the most interesting Catalog in America. A thous- 

and fine illustrations, printed in four colors, Every PI d z oe 

page teems with quality and bargain prices. Every prepaid) your D Catalog "Of "Watches, 
d page tells a story of human interest. It shows you Diamonds and other goods, together with the 
30) and you and everybody, everywhere, how to own i story of the Harris-Goar original easy credit 


J. R. DOMINICK, Pres. 
Traders National Bank, 

W.T. KEMPER, Pres. 
Commerce Trust Co. 


/ fine Watch or Diamond, or the things you want, plan. 
without nug the money. You pay no interest—we 
ask no security—no red tape—just common every- 
\ day honesty among men—and you save nearly 
half. Your name and address on the Free Coupon ora PIODOR T EE POE PEE E AE ET T E A avon 
postal will do. But doit now! 


Elgin Watches Than 
Any Other Firm 
in the World. 
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Mobilizing 
For Fun! 


“To Arms!"— 


Yes, an innocent call, 
sharpshooters, little and big, 
room, 


MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISER 


and all the 
file into the billiard 
Then the thrilling battle begins—moments 


of breathless suspense, volleys of laughter and jest. 


Don’t miss these happy hom vent hours 
Carom or Pocket Billiards. They s 


and put the sinews of manhood in the young. 


at 
r men’s blood, 


This Christmas—A Brunswick Home 


Billiard Table 


Made of rare and beautiful woods in 
nil homes. The “Grand,” “Baby Grand” 
“Convertibles” have long been 
finest and fastest home tables in the world. 

Our new “Quick Demountable” 
same skilled men and methods. 


sizes to fit 
and 
conceded the 


is made by the 
Yet here is the 


table that you can set up anywhere in a jiffy and 


put away when not in use. 
tific table with life! speed! and accuracy! 


$27 Up—Pay 10c a Day! 


Our prices are now the low 
because we are making the 
ands—$27 upward.—You can p 

table is paid for—as little as 10c a day! 


30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE! 


Select the table you want. 
days. 
ing Outfit 
Clamps, Chalk, 


tables for 


FREE—Balls, Cues, Markers, 
Expert Book of 49 games, ete. 


Nota toy, but a scien- 


in all our history 
thous- 
y monthly till the 


We let you try it 30 
We also include Complete High Class Play- 
Cue- 


Our interesting color-catalog shows all tables, 


prices and full details. 
brings this handsome book free, postpaid! 


at once—while they last. (481) 


This coupon or a postal 
Send 


Send This For Billiard Book FREE 


i The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 21R, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free, postpaid, your color-catalog— 


and tell about your free home trial offer. 


Name 


i AGATESE coo p sacvecsevcccesiscccice 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


Senis FREE 


Course On Approval 


There is only one way for you to realize how the LaSalle 
Extension University home-study law course has revolution- 
ized the study of law—that is to let us send you express 
prepaid all the books, introductory lectures, regular lesson 
assignments, instructor’s lesson talks, including the FULL 
SET OF 14 VOLUMES OF “AMERICAN LAW AND 
PROCEDURE” for free examination. You are not asked 
to risk a penny or obligate yourself in any way. When you 
have critically examined this course you will see how easy 
it is for you to 


Study Law at Home 
Under Expert Guidance 


and receive a training in law like that given by the leading 
resident Universities, without loss of time from your 
present occupation. 

Weguarantee to coach free, until successful, any student 
failing to pass a barexamination. Our graduates are among 
those who have attained the highest standings in recent bar 
examinations. We have not on record a single instance ofa 
LaSalle graduate who took a bar examination and failed. 
They have passed in such states as Ohio,.Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, where examinations are severest. 
We are authorized under the laws of thé State of Illinois to 
confer on our graduates the degree of Bachelor of Laws-LL.B. 


Text Prepared By Legal Experts 


Such men as James Parker Hall, Dean of the University of 
Chicago Law School. James DeWitt’ Ancrews, former member 
Faculty Northwestern University, author. of ‘ ‘Andrew's American 
Law” and other noted authori and professors in suc fs colle; ges 
Harvard, Leland Stanford, Univ ity of California, Univers 
Michigan, University of Wisconsin, Tulane Univers’ y. pace: fees 
Hne contributed by America’s foremost legāl-talent— John 

Dillon, Jurist, Hon. R. A. Pryor, former Justice N T. DUPPEN 
pits Hon. Theo. F. Burton, U. S. Senator from Ohio, and others 
equally prominent. 


The fourteen full legal-size vol- 
umes, bound in'¥ sheep are fur- 


No Extra Charge 
For Law Library ishe? students without extra 


adopted in whole or in part for class rooms or libraries of more than 
twenty law schools. 


Special Course For Business Men 


Many losses and costly law suits are avoided by a knowledge of 
law. Our Business Men’s Home Study Law Course equips business 
men to protect themselves on all business transactions. 


FR EE Complete Course In PUBLIC 


SPEAKING — Modern, Authoriiative. 

Prepared by Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, A. M., A. B., Ph. D.» 

Professor of Public Speaking at College of City of New York. 

You may for a short time secure this course without extra cost in 
connection with the law course. 

If, after your free examina- 


you Run No Risk tion of the course, you should 


decide to enroll with us, you will run no risk whatever, Your entire 
tuition fee will be refunded if you are not satisfied upon completion 
of the course. Mail coupon or postal NOW, for full particulars of 
our amazingly liberal free examination offer. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 6-872 Chicago, Ii. ! 

Without cost to me send your free book of ‘‘Evidence’’ and ! 
| also “Valuable Law Guide,’’ with ful! particulars regarding your 1 
l free on approval offer. 
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The readers of the magazine may write to this department about any problem of dress, 
Every question will be promptly answered, provided that a stamped, self-addressed 


envelope is enclosed. 


ERHAPS you are one of those 
cynics, who yawn like the Grand 
Cafion of Arizona, when the purely 
style side of dress is ding-donged at 
them every month by fashion tipsters. 
Therefore, let us turn this month from 
a consideration of strictly style to the 
simple little habits and practices which 
contribute to make a man spruce and 
well turned out, even though he may 


not care a snap o’ the finger about “the | 


latest thing.” 

The corner stone 
of dressing well is 
to pay a fair price 
for your clothes. 
The coping stone is 
to take the best care 
of them. No mat- 
ter if your clothes 
are good quality, 
they won’t look well 
if you neglect them. 
No matter if you 
treat your clothes 
kindly, they won't 
look well if they are 
not good quality. 

It pays, and pays 
well, to have sev- 
eral changes of 
suits and overcoats, 
so-that you need not 
wear garments two 
_ days in succession, 
-but can give them 
time to rebound 
from their creases 
and reshape them- 
selves on hangers. 

The most practi- 


Tuxedo Neckdress for 1915—16. 


cal wardrobe for a man is a spacious 
closet containing one central wooden 
rod or pole that stretches crosswise the 
top. This rod may be oak, mahogany, 
nickel, or brass, as you prefer. It is 


nailed or screwed tight at each end, so 
that it is firm and can bear considerable 
weight. 

Now, get half a dozen coat forms or 
hangers of wood or nickel, and sus- 
pend them by their hooks from this 
central pole. 


By pushing the forms 
closely together you 
can accommodate as 
many suits and 
overcoats as you 
wish, and each is 
within instant reach 
without disarrang- 
ing its neighbors. 
The moment your 
coat and waistcoat 
come off, drape 
them upon one of 
these forms, waist- 
coat underneath and 
coat over it. Don’t 
toss garments 
across chairs or 
leave them crum- 
pled up around the 
room even for five 
minutes. Form the 
unbudging habit of. 
putting your clothes 
away right away, 
until it becomes 
second nature, like 
brushing your teeth. 
_— Trousers don’t 
need the care that 
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“I Buy em by the Buckle’ 


I just make sure 
that the word 
PRESIDENT 
isonthe buckles— 
that means I get 
the real, original 


Ks 


a 

mn É tE 

= $. 
iy 


irley 
\President 
Suspenders 


j 
Ji 


OR seventeen years 
the suspenders for 
men who want per- 
fectly comfortable shoulders and 
perfectly fitting clothes. Style— 
ease—service! 

No imitation will fool you if 
you make sure PRESIDENT is on 
the buckles. It’s on the red-striped 
“money-back” ticket, too. You'll 
get the biggest 50 cents’ worth of 
suspender-satisfaction if you just 


Remember PRESIDENT! 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


RRNA) om A uv NL 
~~ on the Buckle 


Look for 


coats do, and merely folding them in 
the center creases, and laying them in a 
drawer may suffice. However, it is 
better to get wooden clips which grip 
the trousers, bottoms up. The weight 
of the garment, top hanging down- 


Correct Evening Dress for 1915—16. 


(Reproduced by request.) 


ward, straightens the wrinkles out of 
the cloth and saves many a pressing. 

Evening (full dress) clothes, which 
are worn less often, should not be 
hung with the others, but enveloped in 
air-tight tar-paper bags, procurable for 
a few cents, which cover them com- 
pletely, and keep out insect pests. It 
is advisable to take out and examine 
your evening clothes once a week to 
make sure that no moth has got past 
the guard. 

Some men have special bags made to 
fit their evening suits out of cheap, 
rough white cloth with a draw string 
at the top. These, with moth balls 
dropped into the bottom, are perhaps 
the best of all. In the morning of the 
day you intend to wear your evening 
suit, take it out of its bag and let it 
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EGYPTIAN CIGARETTES 


CORK TIP JUST LIKE BEING 
OR PLAIN END ; 


FOR PERSONS ADDICTED TO DRUGS OR DRINK 


The drink or drug habit is a disease. Treatment demands the attention of experienced 
specialists. The Keeley remedies have cured half a million in the last thirty- 
five years. Administered only in authorized Keeley Institutes. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Hot Springs, Ark. Biloxi, Miss. Columbus, Ohio. Seattle, Wash. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Dwight, Ili. Oklahoma City, Okla. Waukesha, Wis. 
Grand Rapidi, Mich., Marion, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa., 512 N. Broad St, Winnipeg, Man. 
733. . Plainfield, Ind. Pittsburg, Pa., 42 ‘ifth Ave. London, Engl 
+> Douglas Bldg. Crab Orchard, Ky. Omaha, Neb., cor. 25th and Cass Sts. Mexico City, Mexico. 
arsh-Strong Bldg. Portland, Me, Salt Lake City, Utah. Guatemala Č ity, Guat, 


TO PAY 


BEAUTIFUL DIAMOND 

SENT ON APPROVAL—NO MONEY DOWN 
No obligation: pay as you can. Order any diamond from our 
catalogue: when received. if not absolutely satisfactory. return 
it. Otherwise keep i it and pay 207% of the price. and only 10% 
per month thereafter. Ten per cent. discount for all cash. A 
binding guarantee as to quality with each diamond. Exchange- 
able at any time at an increase of 7 1- 2%, more than you paid. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DELUXE 17 Con- 
tains over one thousand photographs of rings, pins, diamonds, 
and other precious stones. 


L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc. * New vore are 


Ary == == rN EIGHT MONTHS 


3607! $55. 
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Sporting 


64 pages! Just off the press 


Send no money! Merely a postal card brings you this latest, great- 
est, free catalog of the Charles William Sporting Goods Store, fully 
prepaid. It tells you how to make a big saving on your sporting 
goods. Gives rock-bottom prices on 
Standard Guns and Rifles 
Quality Basket Balls 
Real Grain Leather Foot Balls 
Latest Model Revolvers 
Best Hunting Clothing 
Clereview and Scout Cameras 
Sweaters, Gloves, etc. 
and nearly 2,000 other articles—standard makes—for allsports. Don't 
buy any article for Hunting, Trapping, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, Skat- 
ing, Photography or other sport until you have this new, up-to-the- 
minute book to help you. We have millions of dollars’ worth of 
merchandise in stock. Nowhere can you have so big a variety to 
choose from; no one else can offer you the convenience, safety and 
saving in purchasing. This new book is free—write a postal now; 
simply say, “‘Send the Free Sporting Goods Book". Address 


Ghe 11s 91,98 
Gilliam 1002 Stores Building 
Eiidtles Billiam Stores N 


ew York 


ART 
TANOS 


and Players at 


Direct from my 

factory to you. 

To introduceour 

Profit-S har- 

ing Plan, we 

offer one in each 

localityat the rock-bottom wholesale price—putting 


$200 IN YOUR POCKET 
Artistic designs, exclusive features,scientifically built, pro- 
ducing wonderful tonal effects—the Acme of Perfection. 
UNLIMITED GUARANTEE backed by Three Million Capi- 
tal. FREIGHT CHARGES ALLOWED. Easy payments— 
No interest—no extras. 


Stool and Scarf—Two Years’ 
Course Piano Instructions FRE 
Write Today, Be the First 


Story & Clark Piano Co., 5:9: Evar Gen. Mgr. 


air in the open or near a window. That 
blows off the odor from being shut up, 
which is mortifying to you and amus- 
ing to others. 

Have a bureau or clothespress. or 
chiffonier all to yourself. Into each 
drawer put certain articles, as shirts 
in the first; collars, cravats, and gloves 
in the second; underwear, handker- 
chiefs, and hosiery in the third, and so 
on. Thus, you avoid that Tower of Ba- 
bel confusion of one belonging of dress 
with another, with its inevitable rasp- 
ing of the most saintly temper. More- 
over, this orderliness and compactness 
save space and time, for you don’t have 
to pull out every blessed drawer to 
find one article. 

While you may keep cravats accept- 
ably in a drawer, experience has taught 
me an even better way. Get a nickel 
screw rod, just like a towel rack, and 
fasten it crossways to the inside of 
your clothes-closet door. Then, sim- 
ply hang your cravats one by one 
over the rod, and there they are, in 
plain sight, ready to choose from in 
three blinks of an eyelid. No need of 
pawing through a dark drawer and 
hauling out the whole kit and caboodle 
merely to get a particular scarf. Just 
pick out the one you want, and whip it 
off the rod by the end. 

The floor of the clothes closet should 
hold your shoes, all treed on wooden 
forms, and set along in a row, black 
on one side and tan on the other: 

The upper part of your clothes 
closet should contain a shelf for hats. 
While a derby does not suffer from 
being hung on an ordinary clothes tree, 
a soft hat is of tender stock, and may 
lose its shape. It is better to keep the 
cardboard box your soft hat was deliv- 
ered in, put it back each time, crown 
down, in the hollow paper cylinder, 
and place the box out of harm’s way 
up on the shelf. Silk hats should al- 
ways be put back in the original box, 
never hung upon a peg, as one tumble 
may ruin the delicate beaver. 

To sum up, buy the best to be had, 
and then, give it a mother’s care. Brush 
your hat before you lay it aside. Tree 
your boots before you put them away. 
Drape your coat before you walk off. 
Fold your trousers before you forget 
it. But do it BEFORE—after is only 
a stop-gap. BEAUNASH. 
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CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


Mr. Henry W. Irvin, a railway 
postal clerk on the B.&O. R.R., wants 
all to know what this Sanitarium did 
for his 6-year-old daughter Marjorie 
She had INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
when six months old. Her left foot 
was badly deformed, and left limb 


affected. Read his letter: 

We haa tried everything we heard 
of without success. Finally, we took 
Marjorie to the MeLain Sanitarium, 
where six months’ treatment fully 


inproved the foot so that she 
uld move it (somethi she had never done before) and 
gave the limb better circulation and color, We watch for 
opportunities to tell’others what you did for Marjorie 
Yours gratefully, HENRY W. IRVIN, Flora, Ill. 


corrected the deformity 


Don’t hesitate to write Mr. Irvin 
and ask questions. Remember, for 30 
years this private institution has 
been exclusively devoted to treating 


DEFORMITIES 


such as Club Feet, Spinal Diseases 
and C ature, Infantile Paralysis, 
i ase, Bow Legs, Knock 
ry Neck, etc., especially as 
found in children and young adults. 
Complete modern equipment. 

Write for information and our 
book, “Deformities and Paralysis’ — 
also book of references. Both free 


THE McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Lee ee eee 


Write for our big Intro- 
ductory Offer on the 
latest scientific hearing 
instrument—the perfected, new 


MANY times as efficient and power- 

Mears Ear Phone fiia the old moisi 6 decress of 
soundin 8 adjustments, iustantly changed by a touch of the finger. 

Free Trial Sold only direct from our New York office 

on free trin! for 15 days. Test it for 15 days. 

It costs nothing if you do not want to keep it, Easy monthly payments if 


pe wish, at the lowest net laboratory prise direct to you. Send for the 
ears Booklet~FREE. Drop a postel for this booklet today. 


Mears Ear Phone Co., 45 West 34th Street, Dept. 1109, New York 


Weal 


SH modern scientific 


Don’t 


will be sent on trial. 
noxious springs or pads. 


limb. No salves. 
to prove it. 


mailed free. 


1915 Thin Receiver Model | 


sieni | 
ar a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, the | 
inven- 
‘tion, the wonderful new dis- 
covery that relieves rupture 
No ob- | 
Has 
automatic Air Cushions. Binds 
and draws the broken parts to- 
gether as you would a broken 
No lies. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial | 
Pat. Sept. 10, ’O1: 
Catalogue and measure blanks 
Send name and address today. 


C, E. BROOKS, 1759 B State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


| 


| 


<_< a 


Our Customers’ letters << /Y continually prove this. 


A FIRM of over 60 years of unques- 


tioned integrity is offering special diamond 
bargains right now. Exquisite gems which you can se- 
cure at prices you should not overlook. Read below the 
indisputable reasons that'make these attractive prices 
possible. Then write for latest bulletin. Just issued. 


Weare diamond bankers. We loaned money to 
the former owners of the fine diamonds we now offer. The 
loans have not been paid. So we must sell the diamonds 
at a fraction of their proper value. You get the benefit, 


Diamonds of the finest grade—beautiful, scin- 
tillating blue white gems—fully 50% below the normal 
figure. And fully guaranteed. Don’t miss these great 
bargains. . Write—write today for the latest bulletin. 


Diamond Banking 


Our business as diamond bankers enables 
us not only to quote you amazing low prices, but it 
also enables us to get hold of the very choicest 
gems—diamondswhich wereselected originally by 
purchasers only after long study and investiga- 
tion. We have often offered stones which cost 
originally more than $100 for $49 or less. You 
should write at once for the bulletin with com- 
plete descriptions and prices—now ready to mail. 


Under No. 362549 is a beautiful guaranteed 
perfect cut quality blue white gem, *(—%«, 
1/64 kt. in a lady’s ring for only $106.40, 
with a further loan of $90 guaranteed. Try to 
match for $200. 


No. 256352 is a handsome 14 kt. tooth set- 
ting with }4—1/16 kt. blue whiteperfect cut 
diamond gem. Try to match it at $100. We guar- 
antee a $40 loan. We'll let you have it at Unpaid 
Loan Price, $49. 


Then this cluster under No. 254489—it’s of- 
fered at $31.65 only because they are unpaid 
loan diamonds. It looks like a solitaire of 
full 14% kt. Try to match it at $65. Hun- 
dreds of startling unpaid loan bargains are illus- 
trated in our latest Bulletin. Write for it now. 


Free Examination 


Wewillsendprepaid 
the gem or the watch of 
your choice on ap- 
proval. See it and ex- 
amine it for yourself, 
Compare it with any ` 
other you ever have 
seen —Batisfy yourself 
that the price we are 
making you represents 
amost remarkable 
achievement even fora 
60 year old house as 
large as ours — (over 
$750,000 behind us). If 
not Satisfied with arti- 
cle after examining it, 
return at our expense, 


Send the Coupon / 5... peroy 


For Latest Bargain Bulletin / & Sons 


Fill out the coupon and mail / 129 DeRoy Bldg. 


it now—or send letter or post card 7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
and get our big new bargain bulletin 

absolutely free. No obligations of / Gentlemen:--Please send 
any kind. Read our prices—then me absolutely freeand pre- 
decide yourself. See the exquisite paid your new Bargain Bul- 
illustrations of the superb dia- letin of diamonds, watches 
monds, watches, ete., you have and other jewelry. It is dis- 
to select from. Write now. tinctly understood that I ase 


Jos. DeRoy & Sons 4 sume no obligations of any kind, 


Only opposite Post Office 
129 DeRoy Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reference by permis- 
sion—Farmers Dep. 7 
Nat. Bank, Marine 7 Address 


The DeRoy 
Money-Back 
Guarantees 
provide for 
Bray taios as of- 


feres 


Exact weight to 
smallest fraction; 
Quality, color, ete. 
-` Exchange at full 
price; 

Exact cash loans, 


ox 


Name. sess oseese sessesesscasesossscooeos soson eeso 


Nat. Bank or any 
Pittsburgh daily 
Newspaper. 


sesenneneneeenseeecesesennnnnnnanensenen sneneeneeneenenenen eeeeneeenneneet 
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EAT WITH SIMPLICITY; DRINK WITH MODERATION 


That’s the recipe for a 
happy and long life 


make the ideal food and drink combination so helpful to mankind. Simple and old fashioned, tried and true. They 
work with nature and afford the maximum pleasure with gratifying benefits. Try a course of home treatment. 
plied in Bottles and Splits by all Good Dealers. C. H. EVANS & SONS, Estab. 1786, HUDSON, N. Y. 


$1 00 


| After Trial 


P Yes, you may keep this 
New Edison and your choice of 
records, too, for only a single dollar. 
Pay the balance at the rate of onlya 
s few cents a day. Write today for details. 
FreeTrial ry the new Edison in yourown home before 


i 2 you decide to buy. Have all the newest enter- 
tainments. Entertain your friends. We’ll send it to you without a cent down, 


Write Toda y for Our New Edison Book. Send your 


z nameand address for our new book and 
pictures of new Edison phonographs. No obligations in writing for book. 
F.K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
1109 Edison Block, Chicago, Illinois 


OWN A BUSINESS 
WE WILL HELP YOU 


| made $88.16 first three days,” writes Mr. Reed, of 
Ohio. Mr. Woodward earns $170 a month. Mr. M. L. 
Smith turned out $301 in two weeks. Rev. Crawford 
made $7.00 first day. See what they have done, judge 
what you can do. 


LET US START YOU 


in Gold Nickel and metal plating. Prof. 
3 y electro machine plates on watches, 
jewelry, tableware and metal goods. Prof. Gray’s 
New Royal Immersion Pro 3 latest method. 
Goods come out instantly with fine 
brilliant, beautiful thick plate, guar- 
anteed 3 to 10 yr No polishing or 
grinding. ery family, hotel 
and restaurant want goods 
plated. 


PLATERS HAVE ALL 
THEY CAN DO. 


few cents 
a day will 
ickly make 
you the owner ofa 
handsome Burrowes 
Table. You can play 
while you pay. 


Free Trial-p:ieegae 
from $15 up, 
on easy terms of $1 or more down 
and a small amount each month, 
Cues, balls, etc., free with each table, 
Sizes range upto 44 x9 ft. (standard). 


Billiard and Pool Tables 


are splendidly built, and adapted to the most scien- 
tific play. Great experts ss that the Burrowes 
Regis High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best 
made, | 
No special room is needed—Burrowes Tables can be mounted 

on dining or library table, or on their own legs or folding 
stand. Put up or taken down in a minute. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG containing free trial 
offer, prices, terms, order blanks, etc. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 112 Spring St.,Portland, Me. 


Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless Screens, Cedar Chests, Folding Card Tables. 
People bring it. You can hire 


Mount Birds 
boys to do the plating as we 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount all kinds ` A ather work for small per cent. Work is fine 
of Birds, Animals, Game Heads, Also to tan poy eo pe her ATA No experience required, we teach you. 
skins and make rugs. Be your own taxidermist, Recipes, Formulas, Trade Secrets Free. Outfits ready for work when 
Decorate your home your beautiful trophies of | received. Materials cost about ten cents to do $1.00 worth of plating. 
increase your incomese!ling specimens and mounting Our new plan, testimonials, circulars and SAMPLE FREE. Don’t 
for omen: pn anei learned Assi mae by wait. Send us your Address anyway. 

men and women, ighest endorsements thousands 

* students, _ Write today for our great free book “How GRAY & CO., PLATING WORE Ohio. 
1A ny to Mount Birds and Animals” Free—write today. | 889 Gray Building, Cincinnati, le 


Fe, N. W. School of Taxidermy, 1149 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb» 


It shows 4,000 illustrations: ; 
watcliesand diamonds, gold and silver 


Éile sets, tableware, etc. Note the wonderful 
diamond values shown here. Compare these prices 
with others, Certified Guarantee with every diamond. 
Credit terms one-fifth down, balance divided into eight 


equal amounts, payable monthly, Sent prepsid on approval, 
Ef Write for free catalog No. 21, it tells about our easy credit plan 


JAMES BERGMAN, ‘Eran. te06 New York City 
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The REAL Triumph 


of Watch Manufacturing—the 


“SANTA FE 
SPECIAL’’ 


17 or 21 jewels, thin model 16 size 


YOU CAN NOW SAVE FROM 
$15 TO $25 ON A STANDARD 
RAILROAD WATCH. 


“Direct from Factory to You;"* Saves ONE-THIRD of Your Money 
The “‘SANTA FE SPECIAL’” is the only watch in the world that is 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


The ‘SANTA FE SPECIAL’ is guaranteed to pass Railroad Inspection. 


EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


We can prove that our actual wholesale price to you will 
save one third of the money usually paid for such high 
grade watches as the “Santa Fe Special.” 


Our “Direct to You,” easy payment plan is 
explained fully in the Santa Fe l catalog. Pay- 
ments are so small you will not m he money, only 
$3.50 a month and you wear the watch right from the 
start. Sent on approval without one cent down. 


NEW CASE DESIGNS 


The new watch book shows all the 
very latest designs of the world’s most 
talented engravers, each case illustrated 
in beautiful color ‘combinations, showing 
three color inlay monograms, en- 
fraved ‘monograms, fraternity, em- 
lems, French art and special designs. 

A postal brings the 

new watch book. 


Address Dept. 13-R 


SANTA FE 


! WATCH CO. | 
Topeka, Kan. 


SEND DO YOU want ro KNOW 


How To DEVELOP 
VITALITY, ENERGY, ENDURANCE, 
NERVE STRENGTH, MUSCULAR STRENGTH 

PERFECT PHYSIQUE 


„My FREE BOOKS, “The Whys’ of Exercise”’and “The 
First and Last Laws of Physical Culture,” tell you, if you are 
weak or underdeveloped, how to grow strong; if strong, how 
] to grow stronger. They explain how to develop lungs and 


muscle, the strong heart and vigorous digestion—in short, how 
to improve health and strength internally as well as externally, 


n J] Send TODAY -- NOW — for these FREE BOOKS, 
Enclose 4c. in stamps to cover postage, 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 
56-58 Cooper Sq. Dept. 28 New York City 


Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz. of pure 


Powdered 


SAXOLITE 


dissolved in ? 

face wash. T 

Deepest wrinkles, crov 
completely and quich e becomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look No harm to tenderest 
skin. Get genuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store. 


g pt. witch hazel; use as a 
ffect is ulmost magical. 
ot well as finest lines, 


a TMM me 


EXOLOGY 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 


Allin one volume, 


Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Illustrated. 
$2.00 postpaid 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’ and Table of Contents. 


Í PURITAN PUB. CO., 761 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA, 


CTO MU n anaran 


È mumm ninmanmi 


oe Serene er 


German Silver 
Drawing Instruments 


Free!! 


Yes, I will give you this exquisite set of im- 
ported drawing instruments absolutely free and I will 
give you a 20x25 inch drawing board, a 24-inch T-square, a 12inch 
rule, a supply of drawing paper, two triangles and a French 
curve, pencils, erasers, thumb tacks, etc., ete. The instruments 


come in a superb plush lined leather case — they are genuine 
working instruments and I don’t think you could duplicate this 
outfit for less than $15.00. But I give it away absolutely free 
to the men who get my personal instruction, 


Be a Draftsman! 
Draw $125 to $175 Per Month 


There is an urgent demand for skilled draftsmen. Com- 
panies are issuing calls every day for men to fill positions paying 
from $125.00 t -00 per month, I will give you just the training 
you need to hold one of these big jobs—right in your own home, 


Chief Draftsman 


Will Instruct You Personally 


Iam Chief Draftsman of a large and well 
known firm. I have been doing the highest 
paying expert drafting work for a quarter 
of a century and I know just the kind of 
training that is demanded from men who 
get the big salaries. During my spare time 
I will train a few ambitious men to hold big 
jobs, while they remainin theirown homes. 
You will get actual work to do—practical 
instruction until you consider yourself 4 
competent regardless of how long it a 


takes. Write today — act at once. Pa Draftsman Dobe 


Send the Coupon ,® Engineer's Equipment Co, 


for Big New Book Rod Div, 1149, Chicago, Ill. 


Without any obligations on m; 
Send this coupon or alet- .@ whatsoey ail v 
ter or a post card and hatsoever, please mail your boo! 


“Successful Draftsmanship” and 
gen my new. book. No à full particulars of your liberal**Per- 
obligations. Act now. + ae po eactions, offer to a few stu- 

8 ents. It is understood that I am oblie 
Chief Draftsman S gated in no way whatever. 
Dobe f 
Engineer's 
Equipment 
Co.. fno. 
Div. 1149 
t 
M gs 


Pay As 
You Wish 


I want ambi- 
tious men. 


Don’t worry 
about the 
small charge 
I make formy 
instruction. 
Write today. 


Queen O E a E A a A S 


Chief 
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Sensational Reduction 


Our enormous purchasing power, tre- 
mendous output and the simplicity of 
our methods make this truly remarkable 
saving to you possible. Such an offer 
needs no high-priced salesmen; no col- 
lectors. We are willing to let the type- 
writer do the talking and sell itself. We 
know from experience that a satisfied 
customer will pays The simple coupon 
tells the story. Sign it and we will ship 
you one of the splendid machines in the 
original pack, sas put up in the factory 
by the manufacturer—perfect in every 
detail. If it is not what you expected, 
if it fails to please you in any wa 
you are not satisfied that it is the 
est bargain you were ever offered, 
your money back. Read the coupon, 


MAGAZINE 


7 Cents a Day 
j Oliver Typewriter 


SA Much Less than Half Price 
FREE Trial—10 Year Guarantee 


This is positively the best typewriter offer ever made. 
typewriter is the genuine Model No. 5 Standard Visible Oliver, 
with complete and brand new equipment. 
Not shop worn, not damaged, 
Tabulator, Disappearing Indicator, not a feature lacking. 
quality in every respect to the 100 article. 

This amazing offer is not on some ancient style of blind typewriter, 
but on the wonderful Model 
world's best business firms are using today. 


Trial Order Coupon 


UNITED STATES TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
Dept. 314, All-Light Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Send’ me by express a No. 5 Oliver Typewriter on approval. 
with the express agent when I get the machine, the same to be returned to mein 
full if I return the type 
the purchase price of $39.80, and I will pay the balance of $36 in 18 consecutive 
monthly payments of $2 each, commencing 
writer to remain in you until it is totally paid for. 


Nares22- 2253222 


ADVERTISER 


Buys This 


Standard Visible 


The 


Perfect machines only. 
Back Spacer, 
Equal in 


inferior in no way. 


No. 5 Oliver, the kind thousands of the 


I will leave $3.80 


writer within5 days. If 1 keep it, the $3.80 will apply on 


' 1 month from delivery, title to the type- 


“BATH HOUSE 23” “KEEP OUT” 
Our Latest Novelty 


Bath house in wood veneer with 
swinging door and brass fas- 
tener; size 5x8 inches; with the door 
open you see a beautiful hand 
colored picture of an Ostend bath- 
ing girl. Comes boxed, prepaid for 
25c to introduce our new catalog of 
Pictures for The Den, “all win- 
ners!” Catalog alone 10c. Stamps 
accepted. 


CELEBRITY ART CO. 
23 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BOUND VOLUMES #i. org: palet SiS 
per volume. Address Subscription Department. 
STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
. 
Get Rid 


of That FAT 


It makes you Unsightly, 
Uncomfortable, Unhealthy 


I CAN HELP YOU 


to regain your vigor, health and figure. 


TRIAL TREATMENT 
SEND FOR IT TODAY 


FRE 


My pay comes when vour weight is reduced, if you so desire. 
My treatment has often taken off fat at the rate of one pound 


No dieting or exercising. A safe and sane method that 
Dr. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
Desk 258. 


a day. 
has many endorsements. 
State New York, 36 East Third Street, New York. 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling forany R course. Tells how 
to judge claims of correspondence schools, and explains the American 
School’s simple method of law instruction. Prepared by 56 legal authori- 
ties—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than any other correspondence 
law course. 13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every student. Send for your free book today. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 1148, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


POCKET EDITIONS :: 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c, EACH 
Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman's 
Secrets,or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical 
Health Culture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Develop- 
ment; National Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The 
Art of Boxing and Self-defense; The Key to Hypnotism; 'D. 8: 
Army Physical Exercises. 


| Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 


You Should Read Our 
PRIVATE LESSONS 


SEX FORCE 


THE VITAL POWER 


This wonderful new work contains valuable 
SEX SECRETS that the world has never known— 
Priceless truths, information that will help avoid mistakes, 


NOTHING ELSE JUST LIKE THIS BOOK 
Chapters covering Preparation for Entering Wedlock, Im 
Problem of the Newly Married, Duties of the Husband an 
and hundreds of special subjects yououghttoknow. SEX 
is the most vital power of Attraction between the sexes. 
properly controlled it develops vigor and tremendous vitality. 
SPECIAL For These, Remarkable akeg Instructions—in handsome 


a 
ife 
FORCE 
Nees 


cloth bound Book form (and as endorsed by highe: 
a Short Time authorities; Educators; Clergymen ; Doctors) will un 
present supply i: = ited, be sent to any address, "she for only $1.1 
i] cular, if requested— —but to be sure of eps 
FR E E = a Copy. of this Surprising Volume, send remittance of $1.1) 
at once; money refunded if not ertirely satisfied. 
ADVANCED THOUGHT PUB. CO., 1138 Federal Life Bidg., Chicago 
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WRITE FOR ONE 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE 


age guar- 
antee Good 
Monogram is absolutely pure and whole- 
some. Guaranteed by us undor the Pure 
over 250,000 satisfied customers. Why pay 
exhorbitant prices, when you can buy Rie- 
by ordering your goods shipped direct. 
WE PREPAY ALL 
PRIVATE STOCK 

Qts. Rieger’s Monogram $69.00 

Two sample bottles of Rieger's 
Fine Monogram Whiskey, Gold 


Whiskey. 
Food Laws. lts exquisite, smooth, mellow 
"s Monogram Whiskey at the regular 
EXPRESS CHARCES 
EXTRA FINE 
Tipped Whiskey Class and 


WH | S KEY Purity and 
Rieger’s 
flavor has mg ta lasting favorite with 
Wholesale dealer’s price, and save money 
8 Qts. Rieger’s Monogram $ & .00 
FREE WITH EACH ORDER 

Patent Corkscrew. 


Send us an order and when you get the 
+ Whiskey, test it for flavor, smoothness 
and all’ the essentials’ of GOOD 
WHISKEY. Compare it with other 
Whiskies (no matter what the price); 
test it for medicinal purposes; let your 
friends try it; use half of it if necessary 
| to satisfy yourself on these points--then 
»ifsyou are not thoroughly convinced that 
J. RIEGER & “Rieger's Monogram’? is as good or bet- 
n yi ter than any Whiskey you ever drank, 
E y return the balance to us and we will pay 
return charges and at once send you 
every cent of your money. 


J.RIECER & CO. N| 
1503 Genesee St.,Kansas City,Mo. | 
eee | 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


i | hear you. 


I can hear now as well 
as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
the MORLEY PHONE. I've 
a pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. l would not know I 
had them in, myself, only that | hear 
all right. 


“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes, Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 

it.” Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO, 
Dept. 758, Perry Bldg., 


ee) Brace Up Man! 


Come from behind that cloud of despair, Get 
out where the sun of happiness is shining, and 


TASTE SUCCESS! 


You can’t doit with that thin, scraggy. scare- 
crow body. Success doesn’t court the weakling. 
She glories in and loves the strong, h 
virile man. That doesn’t mean that the 


Philadelphia. 


HOPE FOR YOU! 


My book, “INTELLI CE IN PHYSICAL AND 
HEALTH CU JRE” will show you how to gain 
that strength, health and virility that are so 
necessary to success and happiness. It will also 
show those whose health is undermined by 
youthful indiscretions a way out. Send four cents 
) Cov postage and the strongest Physical 
Culture Instructor in the world will send youa 
word of Good Cheer. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Health and Strength Institute 
Dept. 115 PA ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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the Diamond 
Ring SHE Wants 
for a Christmas Gift 


The famousLoftis*‘ Perfection” 
6-prong ring mounting, possess- 
ing every line of grace and beauty. 
The large illustration shows every 
detail of this exquisite design, 
the finest quality pure white 
nonds, perfect in cut and full 
fiery brilliancy, are used..No. 
659, price $50, credit terms $10 
down, balance $5 a month, teads_ 
all others in popularity, Cased in 
velvet ring box, ready for presenta- 
tion. We prepay all delivery charges., 
Our large illustrated Catalogghows this 
Loftis **Perfection’’ Diamond Ring at 
prices to suit any purse. Send your order 
today for No. 659, or send for Free Christ- 
mas Catalog and; make your selection. 


Youshould have our handsome 
116-Page Catalog’ in your 
home before deciding onyour 
List of Christmas Presents. 


here are over 2,000 suggestions for gifts— 
beautiful photographic illustrations of Dia- 
monds, Watches, artistic Jewelry, Silver- 
ware and Novelties—all at bargain prices. 
You can fill your entire list of Christmas 
presen from our Catalogjand have every- 
thing rged in one.accounf; thus a very 
little ready money will serve for all your 
Christmas needs, «Why make cheap, triflin 
presents, when, you can give’ a fine Diamond, 

‘atch,or handsome Jewelry and never miss the _ 
money. Send for Catalog TODAY. Itis FREE. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. C845, 108 N. State St.,Chicago,!l 
Stores also in Pittsburgh: St. Louis: Omaha 


Perfection 
Diamond Ring 
noės9 | 


DUPLEX mazon © 


WAV cro evened ll 


The Durham-Duplex Domino Razor with white 
American ivory handle, safety guard, stropping at- 
tachment, package of six of the famous Durham- 
Duplex double-edged, hollow ground blades in genu- 
ine red leather folding kit. ` 


SOLVES YOUR CHRISTMAS PROBLEM 


$5 Domino 


RAZOR FOR $1 


We are requesting the owners of Durham-Duplex 
Demonstrator Razors to pass them along to friends, 
or atleast to tell their friends about the shave it is 
possible to obtain with the wonderful Durham-Du- 
plex Blade. This is good advertising for us, and we 
are paying for it by giving Demonstrator users an 
opportunity to obtain a Domino Razor for $1.00, with 
twenty United Profit Sharing Coupons. 
DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Gentlemen:—Send me a $5 Dutham-Duplex Domino Kit 
Outfit as per illustration above for which find enclosed $1.00, 


Street 


City... EEA" 
Any dealer will honor this coupon 
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when answering advertisements, 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Look! 


19 Ruby and Sap- 
phire Jewels— 
Adjusted to the sec- 
ond— 

Adjusted to tempera- 
ture— 

Adjusted to isochron- 
ism— 

25-year gold strata 
case— 

Genuine Montgomery 
Railroad Dial— 

New Ideas in Thin 
Cases. 


a 


Tra 


nd all of this for $2.50—only $2.50 
per month—a great reduction in watch prices 
-direct to you—positively the exact prices 
the wholesale dealer would have to pay. We do not 
care to quote these prices here, but write—write 
before you buy. Think of the high grade, guaranteed 


watch we offer here at such a remarkable price. Indeed, 
the days of exorbitant watch prices have passed. 


e You don’t pay 

ee It First iese 

body until you 

see the watch. We won’t let you buy a Burling- 

ton Watch without seeing it. Look at the splendid 

beauty of the watch itself. Thin model, handsomely 

shaped—aristocratic in every line. Then look at the 

works, There you see the pinnacle of watch making. 

You understand how this wonder timepiece is adjusted te 
the very second, 


SERRE SSRERE EERE, A 


Burlington Watch Co. %, 


19th Street and Marshall Blvd. %, 
Dept. 1149 Chicago, Ill. 4% 
Please send me (without obligation and % 
prepaid) your free book on watches + 


with full explanation of your cash or 
$2.50 a month offer on the Burlington Watch. 


Every fighting vessel in the U. S. Navy has the Burlington Watch aboard. This 
includes every torpedo boat—every submarine as well as the big Dreadnaughts, 


Send Your Name on 
. This Free Coupon 


Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this 
coupon now. You will know a lot more about watch buying 
oN when you read it. You will be able to ‘‘steer clear” of 
*, the double-priced watches which are no better. Send 
% the coupon today for the watch book and our offer. 


Burlington Watch Co. 


19th St. & Marshall Bivd., Dept. 1149 , Chicago, Hil. 
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THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


“The Smoke of Double 
Delight,” because the Old 
World and the New have 
unitedjto make this unique 
cigaretté the one Perfect 


Turkish Blend. Serres, © 


Bafra, Ephesus, Mahala— 
fairylands of the Orient— - 
contribute. to OMAR their 
Turkish leaf of incompar- 
able fragrance. The fam- 


T ous plantations of Virginia 


and the Carolinas add 
their golden-mellow tobac- 
cos full of snap, zest and 
sparkle. 

OMAR has proven a 
revelation to smokers -of 
all-Turkish and blended 
cigarettes —its. aromatic 
richness delights and sat- 
isfies—its lively relish 
attracts and exhilarates. 
OMAR is unique. 


20 or 15° 


There are no game laws for those 
who hunt with a 


KODAK 


Catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


